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NATO AND ITS COMMENTATORS: THE FIRST 
FIVE YEARS 


LAWRENCE S. KAPLAN 


The signing of the North Atlantic Treaty on April 4, 1949, gave rise to 
a number of books and articles on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) the volume of which will probably continue for some time. 
The treaty and the organization that it created represent the clearest chal- 
lenge to Soviet expansionism since the end of World War II. Through 
this action twelve nations of North America and western Europe resolved 
to consider an armed attack against one member an attack against them 
all, and to create sufficient strength within the alliance to deter potential 
aggressors. But NATO’s continuing interest to commentators stems from 
reasons other than its value as a weapon against the spread of communism. 
To some writers NATO appears to be a stimulant that would revive a 
moribund United Nations, to others it is the beginning of a new kind of 
alliance unprecedented in history, to still others, it is a symbol of America’s 
rejection of isolationism. So vague are some of the treaty’s articles and 
so rapid has been the evolution of the organization that almost any ob- 
server could derive whatever meaning he wishes out of NATO’s develop- 
ment. 

While the multiplicity of connotations associated with NATO has been 
reflected in the variety of material written on the subject, the majority of 
articles has been narrative or descriptive in purpose, fragmentary in scope, 
and journalistic in method. These features are to be expected in the dis- 
cussion of an organization which has grown so quickly in the few years 
of its existence that merely sketching its development has been a continu- 
ing and taxing job. Little time, consequently, has been left for serious 
analysis. Even if changes had been less frequent, materials necessary for 
scholarly research have been withheld by the members of the alliance for 
reasons of policy as well as for military security.’ Those writers who have 
undertaken an analytical approach to NATO for the most part confine 


LawrENCE S. KapLan is an instructor of history at Kent State University. Following 
his award of a Ph.D. degree from Yale University, he served with the Department of 
Defense as an historian. 


‘Available sources of information are official communiques of Council meetings, annual reports 
of military headquarters, and special publications of the NATO Information Service such as NATO 
Handbook (2d Edition, Paris, 1953). In the United States the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and Department of State Bulletin have published pertinent documents and have expressed official 
views on NATO. 
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themselves to a special problem, such as NATO’s compatibility with the | NA 
United States Constitution,’ or quite literally to its periphery — the rela. Na’ 
tions between NATO and Sweden or NATO’s relations with the European | sec 
Defense Community.’ | val 

Obviously, definitive studies of even a modest scope will have to be ; 0 
postponed until the archives of the participating nations are opened, | aut 
Nevertheless, the work already done on NATO since 1949 has uncovered edg 


a pattern of study that probably will not be changed substantially in the | 1 





future. Almost without exception the historiography, whether narrative, tio 
analytical, or speculative, has fallen into one or more of three major cate- dor 
gories connected with the treaty organization. The first and initially | mo 
most important category concerns the military aspects of NATO, includ- | _ ite 
ing the political and economic factors which govern military potential in | Ww0 
modern warfare. The second contains speculation relating to the devel. __ pr 
opment of NATO from a military alliance to some sort of Atlantic Com. _ the 
munity as suggested but not defined by the treaty. The third category Ca 
covers the problem involved in United States leadership of NATO. CO! 


Not until 1952 did any monograph appear which aimed to examine all -_ 
three categories. A report by a study group of the Royal Institute of 





International Affairs was published in the fall of 1952, followed six months — P' 
later by a similar project prepared under the auspices of the Canadian an 
Institute of International Affairs... Both books disclaimed the intention 
of producing a definitive work, and both were sponsored by unofficial Ni 
and non-political organizations in Great Britain and Canada which none- | det 
theless reflect with considerable accuracy the official attitudes of their W 
respective governments toward the North Atlantic alliance. Similarities the 
extend also to method — group discussion and recommendations with the lat 
author acting primarily as rapporteur’ — and to conclusions — belief in the 
the efficacy of NATO as a war deterrent and cautious optimism over the Ne 
future development of an Atlantic Community. ple 

The two studies differ widely, however, in style, organization, and Te] 
scope. The 100-page Canadian report written by Arthur C. Turner is Ni 
clearly written and well conceived, placing equal emphasis in the effect of 

? Lyman B. Burbank, “NATO and the United * Royal Institute of International Affairs, At- 

States Constitution,” Social Education, May lantic Alliance: NATO’s Role in the Free World 
1952 (XVI), p. 207-209, 221. (London and New York, 1952); Canadian In- 

% Harald Wigforss, “Sweden and the Atlantic stitute of International Affairs, Bulwark of the : 
Pact,” International Organization, III, p. 434— | West: Implications and Problems of NATO 1S 
443; Clarence C. Walton, “Background for the (Toronto, 1953). 

European Defense Community,” Political Sci- 5 Arthur C. Turner’s role in the preparation an 
ence Quarterly, March 1953 (LXVIII), of the Canadian report appears to have been ou 


p- 42-70; Gerhard Bebr, “European Defence 
Community and the North American Alliance,” 
The George Washington Law Review, June 
1954 (XXII), p. 637-658. 


larger than Donald McLachlan’s in the British 
report. 
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NATO upon European integration, the Commonwealth, and the United 
Nations. Among its many virtues are a readable style, careful use of 
secondary materials, and an incisive analysis of key problems, but the 
value of the work is somewhat reduced by its deliberate avoidance of both 
economic problems and military implications. The group felt that an 
authoritative examination of those areas required more specialized knowl- 
edge and greater access to sources than were available to its members. 

The British report assembled by Donald H. McLachlan was more ambi- 
tious in its undertaking, examining the work of NATO “as it is actually 
done”, and contrasting “the realities of daily consultation with some of the 
more ambitious objectives with which the organization has been cred- 
ited.’ Within the limits of 150 pages McLachlan discusses how NATO 
works, the problems it has handled, the lessons it has learned, and the 
procedures it is evolving. For the most part this study is successful despite 
the devious path followed by the author. Unlike the clearly organized 
Canadian report, the British study is clumsily constructed, employing a 
confusing combination of the chronological and topical approaches to the 
material. Not only is the time sequence occasionally lost but major points 
are blunted as the report jumps from post-Korean developments in the 
opening chapter to the tactical problems of Europe before returning to 
any discussion of the factors that shaped NATO. 

For all their shortcomings, these volumes stand in the forefront of 
NATO bibliography because they cover the larger picture as well as the 
details. More recent publications, such as Wing-Commander J. D. 
Warne’s study of the NATO defense organization, offer few insights which 
the British and Canadian reports had not already illuminated.’ While the 
latter may not have handled all the problems adequately, between them, 
they have touched upon the many complex issues connected with the 
North Atlantic Treaty. This paper surveys the problems of NATO, sup- 
plementing the views expressed in these two books with the findings of 
representative monographs. It also examines the type of literature that 
NATO has inspired in its first five years. 


I 


Understandably, the category with which most of the articles have dealt 
is the one devoted to the military functions of NATO. The most important 
and most explicit articles about the North Atlantic Treaty are those which 
outline means of defense against external aggression, for this military 


* Atlantic Alliance, p. viii. Study of the Defense Organization for Western 
J. D. Warne, N.A.T.O. and Its Prospect: A | Europe (New York, 1954). 
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threat had been both the inspiration of the alliance and its most pressing 
challenge. NATO’s response to the challenge in turn has constituted its 
greatest achievement. While there were alliances in the past, there is no 
precedent for the range of political, economic and military cooperation 
which NATO has planned since 1949. Conceived in time of nominal peace 
and therefore lacking some of the wartime urgency which had solved so 
many difficulties in past alliances, NATO nevertheless has succeeded in 
setting up under the aegis of the Council an elaborate military organiza- 
tion designed to operate on a long-term basis. International military 
headquarters now preside over the defense of Europe and the North 
Atlantic area, following a pattern established in two world wars. 

The allies have also introduced an important innovation in coalition 
planning. From the beginnings of the North Atlantic Treaty, the allies 
have subscribed to the principle of balanced collective forces, and under 
the impetus of the Korean invasion have gradually put the principle into 
practice. The principle involved the assumption by each member of that 
part of the total effort which it could perform most effectively: troops 
from France, tactical air force from Britain, and strategic air power from 
the United States. Similarly, military production has been divided among 
member nations so that each might specialize in contributing the kind of 
forces and weapons best suited to its abilities. Departing from its objec- 
tive tone, the British Study Group was moved to comment that “the work 
done to find out what each nation can fairly be asked to do for common 
defense is one of NATO’s major achievements; should it prove successful 
it will be one of the great planning achievements of the century”.” 

Discussion of the military aspects of NATO has been conducted from 
three principal points of view. One of them reflects the work of the 
military specialists, experts in their fields, who have commented in their 
military journals on the development of the organization from the view- 
point of technicians. Writers in technical journals on the role of the 
Canadian air force, for example, or on the contributions of the Dutch air 
force to defense of the west generally lack a political orientation.’ Simi- 
larly, the editors of the Irish military review, An Cosantdir, in analyzing 
the efforts of the allies to standardize their weapons, had little interest in 
relating their study to other problems of inter-allied relations or in exam- 
ining its implications for the concept of sovereignty. After admitting 
that considerations of economy and national pride hindered standardiza- 
tion, they give most of their attention to strictly military obstacles such as 


8 Ibid., p. 76. (1), p. 85-87; Hans Kosman, “Dutch Share in 
*“R.C.A.F. NATO Build-up in Europe Con- Europe’s Air Defense,” Aviation Age, May 1953 
tinues,” Air Power (London), October 1953 (XIX), p. 26-27. 
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the differences in the British and American employment of artillery.” 

Upon occasion, however, technical discussion of a training maneuver 
clearly echoes the larger struggle between nations and services on matters 
of politics and strategy as well as tactics. Exercise Main Brace in which 
the combined forces of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR), and the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT), 
conducted joint operations in the eastern Atlantic and the North Sea in 
September 1952, to test the defenses of northern Europe was subjected to 
a kind of criticism that was not specifically concerned with the results 
of the exercise in terms of efficiency in coordination, training techniques, 
or other military objectives of the operation. A staff study of the United 
States magazine, Air Force, for example, found only one lesson worthy of 
comment in Exercise Main Brace: namely, the insufficiency of the naval 
carrier task force as a substitute for NATO air fields in the defense of 
Scandinavia.” The maneuver in this instance served as a pawn in inter- 
service rivalry. On the other hand, British Rear Admiral Horan blamed 
SACLANT for most of the shortcomings in the conduct of Main Brace; 
the command of the operation should not have been vested in an Ameri- 
can with headquarters in distant Virginia, but in an admiral, presumably 
British, closer to the scene, as in World War II.” 

Experts on military affairs have not confined their labors to military 
technology; another aspect of this area of NATO bibliography has been 
presented by journalists aiming at a general rather than a special audience 
and by military authorities discussing the organization from a broader 
perspective than that of a military technician. Perhaps the best general 
picture of NATO’s position in postwar Europe that has yet appeared is 
in Theodore White’s Fire in the Ashes.” In the columns of such papers 
as the New York Times, however, and in such journals as Foreign Affairs 
are to be found piecemeal accounts of the development of the Atlantic 
alliance with the volume of writing heaviest immediately after an im- 
portant Council meeting, after a political crisis in the government of one 
of the member nations, or after an apparent shift in Soviet policy. Many 
of those accounts amount to little more than summaries of the best infor- 
mation available and as such perform a useful service to the public. By 
piecing together the findings of reporters — the observations of George 


ed “Problems of Standardization,” An Cosan- Look at Mainbrace,” Air Force, January 1953 
téir, November 1952 (XII), p. 547-549. Many (XXXII), p. 21-23. 
articles of military interest in the military jour- 2H. E. Horan, “Exercise Main Brace,” 


nals of the NATO allies have been translated Royal Air Force Quarterly, January 1953 (V), 

and digested in the Military Review published p. 33-39. 

monthly by the Command and General Staff 13 Theodore H. White, Fire in the Ashes: 

School of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Europe in Mid-Century (New York, 1953). 
"“There Is No Easy Way Out —A Second 
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Fielding Eliot on the formative stage of the organization,” the description 
by John Beavan of the changes effected by the Council meetings at 
Ottawa and Rome in 1951,” and the review of Drew Middleton of the new 
approaches to military planning in 1953" — one may construct a coherent 
picture of NATO’s growth. These accounts have been ably supplemented 
by firsthand reports of prominent participants in NATO military affairs, 
such as Colonel Robert J. Wood, former secretary of the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE) staff and Vice Admiral Jerauld 
Wright, former Deputy United States Representative to the Standing 
Group of NATO’s Military Committee.” 

Other monographs are more interpretive than factual, reflecting the 
author's intention to evaluate the effect of a particular change upon the 
course of NATO’s development and the effect of a political or economic 
event upon NATO's military capabilities. The appointment of General 
Eisenhower to the newly-established SHAPE in December 1950 was thus 
the occasion for an acute observer like Theodore White to predict that his 
task would be insurmountable unless the entire organizational structure 
were thoroughly modified,” while the results of the important Lisbon 
conference a year later inspired Charles Spofford, former chairman of the 
now defunct Council of Deputies, to suggest that unless a central eco- 
nomic agency were created the extensive military and political reforms 
would be wasted.” Provocative as these analyses have been, they are 
basically speculative. 

A third viewpoint in the category of military writings has been ex- 
pressed by experts in military science and politico-military affairs who are 
advocates of special causes which NATO either furthers or impedes. 
These writers are not interested in particular maneuvers of NATO armies 
or in the evolution of the military organization, but in the larger question 
of the utility of NATO as a military instrument. Grand strategy rather 
than tactics is generally their subject matter, and since the tendency on 
the part of many of these writers is to view the defensibility of Europe in 
terms of its effect on the causes they champion, the treatment is frankly 
subjective and the judgments often Olympian. 

In this class are advocates of strategic air power as the primary weapon 

4G. F. Eliot, “Military Organization under p- 175-191; Jerauld Wright, “The North 


the Atlantic Pact,” Foreign Affairs, July 1949 Atlantic Treaty Organization,” United States 
(XXVII), p. 24-36. Naval Institute Proceedings, December 1951 








% John Beavan, “From Ottawa to Rome,” The 
Twentieth Century, November 1951 (CL), 
p. 371-377. 

16 Drew Middleton, “NATO Changes Direc- 
tion,” Foreign Affairs, April 1953 (XXXI), 
p. 427-440. 

17 Robert J. Wood, “The First Year of 
SHAPE,” International Organization, VI, 


(LXVII), p. 1254-1265. 

18 Theodore White, “The Job Eisenhower 
Faces: The Tangled Skein of NATO,” The Re- 
porter, February 6, 1951 (IV), p. 12-17. 

Charles M. Spofford, “NATO’s Growing 
Pains,” Foreign Affairs, October 1952 (XXXI), 
p. 95-106. 
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against the communist threat. They harbor deep suspicions about the 
military mission of NATO. While Major Alexander de Seversky and 
Brigadier General Bonner Fellers are willing to accept United States 
commitment to protect the members of NATO from Soviet aggression, 
they consider the preoccupation with ground forces characterizing NATO 
military planning to be wasteful and even dangerous. They feel that it 
fritters away money and energy that should be expended upon air 


wer. 
"tie wisdom of building up European ground forces has been ques- 
tioned also by scholars who condemn it as a mistake in American foreign 
policy planning and as a hindrance in cold war strategy. Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau, for example, fears that NATO’s military program is 
nothing more than an unthinking reaction to the Soviet menace and sug- 
gests that if Europe should recover its strength and prosperity, it would 
then be an even more likely target for communist imperialism because of 
its wealth or because of its newly-won military capabilities.” 

European neutralists reach a similar conclusion, but unlike the above- 
mentioned writers they are not arguing in favor of other and more suitable 
means of fighting communism. Raymond Aron, a perceptive French jour- 
nalist, points out that neutralists present only a defeatist argument: that 
Europe even with American aid can never match Soviet power, that 
NATO, therefore would be no protection in event of war, and that defense 
preparations invoke dangers as bad as communist invasion.” From this 
position it is only a short step to the communist observation that the real 
purpose behind the Atlantic Pact is to build bases for an attack on the 
USSR.* 

Special causes, however, are not always aligned against NATO’s mili- 
tary functions. A champion of the European Army, and especially its 
German contribution, Burkhart Mueller-Hillebrand, admits the inability 
of the allies to defend Europe solely through national armies, but feels 
that a European Army could perform that mission successfully.“ Simi- 
larly, Conde de Almina, looking at NATO from the Spanish point of view, 
doubts the efficacy of any defensive alliance, but predicts a glorious future 
for NATO military forces if they should undertake a crusade against 








*” Alexander P. de Seversky, Air Power: Key 
to Survival (New York, 1950), p. 242; Bonner 
Fellers, Wings for Peace (Chicago, 1953), 
p. 94-95. 

“Hans J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the 
National Interest: A Critical Examination of 
American Foreign Policy (New York, 1951). 

* Raymond Aron, “French Public Opinion 
and the North Atlantic Treaty,” International 
Affairs, January 1952 (XXVIII), p. 1-9. 


23 Testimony of Eugene Dennis, General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, USA; United 
States. Congress (S8Ist, Ist sess.), Senate. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. North Atlan- 
tic Treaty. Hearings . . . Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. Part 2, 
p- 785-790. 

24 Burkhart Mueller-Hillebrand, “Nationale 
Armee Oder Europaarmee?” Wehrwissenschaft- 
liche Rundschau, April 1953 (III), p. 165-168. 
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atheistic communism. Such an ideological attack, the author claims, would 
spark revolt wherever NATO troops should strike.” 

The two articles cited above are based on a belief that their particular 
approach, if properly pursued, would produce the desired results. These 
admirers of NATO tend to go beyond a prosaic weighing of NATO assets 
against the capabilities of potential enemies to find justification for their 
opinions in the very enormity of the peril, which of itself would inspire 
the free world with the will and ability to fight successfully if challenged, 
There is an aura of mystery in explanations of this sort which is found 
even in the work of such eminently reasonable observers as Drew Middle- 
ton and General Kruls of the Netherlands Army. Middleton appears to 
assume that “the will to fight” is more or less the equivalent of the ability." 
General Kruls is more explicit: “When every European is aware of what 
he can expect from a Russian victory and of what he can do to help pre- 
vent it there will be a unison of devoted effort which will prevent war or, 
if necessary, bring victory.” 

The authors of Atlantic Alliance and Bulwark of the West, frankly par- 
tisan in their judgments of NATO’s military role, agree that the military 
progress of the alliance has been its most important contribution to world 
peace. Turner's report for the Canadian Institute is specially noteworthy 
for the clarity of its description of the transformation of NATO from a 
military planning to an operational organization, while the British Study 
Group is at its best in its analysis of the various tools — the committees 
and boards — used by the organization to improve its effectiveness. But 
despite the objective regard for the historical development of NATO, 
both books accept the defensibility of Europe, as do Kruls and Middleton, 
on faith. Had these assumptions been less fixed, the authors might have 
devoted more space to examining earlier coalitions for the light they could 
shed on current problems. Inquiry into the reasons for the successes and 
failures of the Delian and Achaean Leagues of the Greek city states and 
of the Quadruple Alliance of 1815 might be useful to the study of NATO. 
Unquestionably, the character of the alliance was affected by the equal 
status accorded each of the allies; the extent to which the leading powers 
of the alliance could defer to the special needs of individual members 
without sacrificing the security of all is a central problem of this coali- 
tion. William T. R. Fox has discussed political aspects of the problem 
in two exploratory articles, while Rear Admiral Henry E. Eccles has 


* Conde de Almina, “E] Problema militar de *% Drew Middleton, The Defense of Wester 
Pacto Atlantico,” Cuadernos de politica Inter- Europe (New York, 1952), p. 310. 
nacional, Oct.—Dec. 1950 (IV), p. 109-118. 7H. J. Kruls, “The Defense of Europe,” 


This article is listed in the International Political Foreign Affairs, January 1952 (XXXI), p. 276. 
Science Abstracts, published by UNESCO in 
Paris, I, No. 3 (1951). 
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resented some of the problems of military collaboration among the Allies 
on the basis of his experience on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe; but these represent only a first step in 
the study of coalition operations.” 

Although the military development of NATO is still in process, the 
pace has slowed considerably in comparison with the hectic days follow- 
ing communist invasion of Korea. Alterations in communist tactics, politi- 
cal difficulties within the alliance, or inability of the member nations to 
sustain the economic burdens imposed by NATO, might change at any 
time the present course of the alliance. But its responsiveness to chang- 
ing conditions has been a major source of strength. It is significant that 
the military organization has moved toward a more efficient command 
structure and more effective utilization of manpower and equipment with 
each change. As long as it maintains its vitality, writings on the military 
phases of NATO will continue to be voluminous. 


II 


Most commentaries on the political role of NATO have assumed with 
the authors of Atlantic Alliance that NATO’s function is to “create an 
Atlantic Community for purposes going beyond the defense of Western 
Europe”.” But despite the Royal Institute’s reference to “expressed pur- 
pose”, just what kind of community NATO was supposed to develop is 
not clearly stated in the text of the North Atlantic Treaty. Concerned 
primarily with the need to defend Europe in 1949, the framers of the 
treaty filled the bulk of the text with detailed statements of territories to 
be defended, provisions of ratification, and measures to be taken in the 
event of attack, and left only the preamble and Article 2 free for non- 
military aspects of the alliance. Additionally, the explicit terminology 
reserved for the military articles of the treaty presents a striking contrast 
with the vague expressions of Article 2 in which the members promised 
to “contribute toward the further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the principles upon which these institu- 
tions are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being”. 


Possibly because the nature of the political community envisaged under 


* William T. R. Fox and Annette Baker Fox, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
“Britain and America in the Era of Total and Social Science, July 1953 (CCLXXVIII), 
Diplomacy,” Memorandum No. I (1952), Cen- p. 114-119; Henry E. Eccles, “Allied Staffs,” 
ter of International Studies, Princeton Univer- United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
sity; William T. R. Fox, ““NATO and Coalition August 1953 (LXXIX), p. 859-869. 
Diplomacy,” in E. M. Patterson, ed., The ** Atlantic Alliance, p. ix. 
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the Atlantic Alliance received so little attention from the authors of the 
treaty, the hopes and fears of interpreters were freely indulged without 
the restraint which clear definitions in the text might have imposed upon 
their imaginations. Consequently, the blueprints of the Atlantic Com. 
munity that have appeared in the past five years range over the whole 


ideological spectrum, from world federation to a regional assembly for | 


special problems, sharing only the premise that NATO is more than a 
military association. 

To some partisans of world federation NATO appears as a potential 
threat to their plans for converting the United Nations into a world goy- 
ernment by acting as a devisive force among the non-communist nations 
in that organization. These observers, whose opinions were most clearly 
expressed in one of James P. Warburg’s periodic reviews of American 
foreign policy, feel that instead of becoming the nucleus of a world com- 
munity NATO might drive the other members of the United Nations into 
the Soviet orbit, and precipitate the war it sought to forestall.” This view 
is not held by World Federalists alone; Grayson Kirk, writing one month 
after the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, feared that its logical con- 
sequence would be the bipolarization of the world and the subversion of 
the United Nations.” 

Other proponents of federalism, however, welcome NATO as the proper 
instrument for promoting a federal union of the Atlantic democracies as 
a base from which a world government capable of enacting and enforcing 
a world law might be built. If such a measure should result in the disrup- 
tion of the United Nations, the supporters of Atlantic Union would accept 
that fate without too many regrets inasmuch as their hopes for the United 
Nations rest upon the countries represented in the Atlantic Alliance. 
Soviet obstructionism and the inability of many of the members of the 
United Nations to assimilate the type of government which the Atlantic 
Union Committee anticipated has long since made the United Nations a 
questionable instrument for realizing their hopes. NATO, on the other 
hand, offers new possibilities to the friends of Atlantic Union. Owen 
Roberts urged that the next step after military preparations should be the 
creation of an actual federation which would control] the foreign and 
defense policies of the constituent states just as the United States conducts 
those functions for New York and Texas.” 


3%9James P. Warburg, Faith, Purpose, and Relations. North Atlantic Treaty. Hearings 





Power: A Plea for a Positive Policy (New York, 
1950), p. 108-113, 128-131. However, Cass 
Canfield, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the United World Federalists, in his testi- 
mony before the Senate accepted NATO as an 
emergency measure even though he shared War- 
burg’s fears. See United States. Congress (81st, 
Ist Sess.) Senate. Committee on Foreign 


, cited above, Part 3, p. 841-847. 

51 Grayson Kirk, “‘Atlantic Pact and _ Inter- 
national Security,” International Organization, 
III, p. 239-251. 

32 Owen J. Roberts, “Atlantic Union Now,” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, April 7, 1951 (XXX), 
p. 34. 
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But NATO need not serve as a substitute for the United Nations or 
even as a means of transforming its structure and purposes. According to 
Frank Tannenbaum, NATO might well act as a temporary instrument 
in performing special services within and even in behalf of the United 
Nations. While he recognizes the danger of the free world confusing 
NATO with the United Nations and abandoning the latter for the former, 
he suggests that NATO may do exactly what the framers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty put into their preamble; namely, that it would implement 
“the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations” by 
deterring potential aggressors from disturbing the peace in the North 
Atlantic area.” 

A major preoccupation of both critics and framers of the prospective 
Atlantic Community has been its relationship to the United Nations. 
Behind the assumptions of both proponents and enemies of NATO has 
been the idea, usually unstated, that the United Nations should have made 
such an organization as NATO unnecessary, that there should have been 
no need for both organizations in the postwar world. The difficulty in 
reconciling NATO with the United Nations lies in the fact that the Char- 
ter of the United Nations had not taken into account the later bipolariza- 
tion of world power. A concert of the great powers working in harmony 
and not regional groups struggling to achieve a balance of power was the 
collective security system envisaged in 1945. Accordingly, as Hans Kelsen 
points out, the Charter never provided for regional alliances to assume 
the burden of keeping the peace, and the efforts to fit the North Atlantic 
Treaty into the scheme of the United Nations had no clear justification 
either as a regional association or as an act of collective self-defense. 
Further obfuscation has resulted from the absence of any mention in the 
text of the North Atlantic Treaty of “regional” organizations, which is 
attributed by Professor Kelsen to the fact that the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter dealing with regional organizations do not provide for 
collective defense or enforcement action without authorization of the 
Security Council. Even Article 51 of the Charter permitting the exercise 
of individual or collective self-defense leaves the possibility that prepara- 
tions for defense planned under the North Atlantic Treaty might not be 
able to come into effect until after an attack has been made.“ Because of 
faults inherent in the texts of both the United Nations Charter and the 
North Atlantic Treaty, contradictory interpretations of the meaning of 
NATO have been inevitable. The only obvious concomitant of Kelsen’s 
analysis is that attempts to relate NATO to the United Nations can do 


% Frank Tannenbaum, “The Balance of Power **Hans Kelsen, Recent Trends in the Law of 
versus the Coordinate State,” Political Science the United Nations: A Supplement to “The 
Quarterly, June 1952 (LXVIT), p. 173-198. United Nations” (New York, 1951), p. 920-925. 
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little to define the nature of the Atlantic Community in terms of inter- 
national law. 

The authors of British and Canadian volumes treat the problem of the 
United Nations by assuming that there is no problem. A functional ap- 
proach to international cooperation automatically removes NATO from 
any competition or even comparison with the conceptual scheme of the 
United Nations. Instead of regarding NATO as a potential world govern- 
ment in microcosm, the British and Canadian studies consider NATO a 
response to special needs, and its development largely a matter of meeting 
those needs. Only so much sovereignty in military, political, or economic 
spheres should be surrendered as is necessary to create a viable defense 
of Europe, but the extent of this sacrifice should never be static. Military 
cooperation to meet the organization’s objective requires political and 
economic cooperation as well, which would increase as the organization 
evolved. With each change — establishment of a Council of Deputies, 
integrated military headquarters, a Defense Production Board, or a per- 
manent secretariat — the habit of collaboration would grow steadily, fos- 
tering the development of a “NATO method” that would harmonize 
national and collective points of view.” 

But neither the British nor Canadian groups, conscious of their com- 
mitments to interests outside the Atlantic area, look beyond a “NATO 
method” to a NATO goal. While permitting the new organization to 
handle an increasing number of functions, they admit no infringement 
upon the independence of each member nation without fully realizing 
that the gradual relaxation of sovereignty in various areas inevitably af- 
fects the “independence” of their governments. Ultimately their approach 
should lead to some institutional form of Atlantic Community, but because 
of their attitude toward the subject, the authors do not explore the various 
directions that the growing organization might take. 

When one English observer did look at the possible end-product of 
western cooperation, the caution of the British and Canadian Reports 
becomes more comprehensible. Professor Lionel Robbins of the Univer- 
sity of London suggested in 1950 that the results might not be at all favor- 
able to the national interests of Britain or the United States, for an eco- 
nomic or political community operating within NATO but excluding the 
United Kingdom might have interests apart from those of its colleagues in 
the Atlantic Alliance. A European customs union within the new federa- 
tion might seriously affect the welfare of the Anglo-American countries 
which have had to stay out of such a union because of their global com- 


% Atlantic Alliance, p. 124, 127. 
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mitments.” Such is one possible conclusion of functional cooperation. 
Another observer referring to the same continental community that dis- 
turbed Robbins welcomed the Schuman Plan as the beginnings of a new 
and powerful neutral grouping which would abandon NATO and serve 
as mediator between the United States and the Soviet Union.” Two 
years later when the Schuman Plan and the European Defense Commu- 
nity plan had been formulated, still another critic found seeds of disunion 
in the growth of internal institutions that excluded the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Scandinavia from their membership. He feared 
that a new “Holy Roman Empire” dominated by a Roman Catholic west- 
em Germany might cut NATO into two antipathetic halves.” 

While these projections invoke somewhat chimerical dangers, they do 
not by any means exhaust the variety of configurations offered by the 
idea of an Atlantic Community. After all, the Community need not be 
considered in terms of a problem of sovereignty confined to a limited 
geographical area, as described above. The Community need not be 
even geographically regional, since the text of the North Atlantic Treaty 
makes no specific limitations, and the present scope of the organization 
extending from the Pacific to the Caucasus does not lend itself to a narrow 
interpretation of regionalism. B. K. Sandwell suggested that the Atlantic 
Community can be defined legitimately in terms of a common culture and 
common interests, and thus permit the inclusion of such countries as Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. This idea was not wholly aca- 
demic.” Sir Percy Spender, the Australian Ambassador to the United 
States, proclaimed — at the very same time that the Sandwell article ap- 
peared — that Australia’s future was bound with that of NATO, “since the 
protection it affords and will progressively afford extends far beyond the 
geographical area covered by its member nations”. Because of this fact 
he deplored the lack of existing machinery through which the voice of 
Australia might be heard in the making of decisions that affect an area 
wider than the territory of the NATO countries. 

The contrast between the world-wide community drawn together by 
a common tradition and the parochial grouping within NATO illustrates 
°° B. K. Sandwell, “North Atlantic-Commu- 


nity or Treaty,” International Journal, Toronto, 
Summer 1952 (VII), p. 169-172. 


*Lionel Robbins, “Towards the Atlantic 
munity,” Lloyds Bank Review, London, 
July 1950 (New Series, XVII), p. 1-25. 


* Jacques Gascuel, ““Vers une politique euro- 
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(XV), p. 437-446. 
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federasjon” (Against a Continental Federation), 
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p. 228-232. This article appears in the Inter- 
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the possible extent of “functional cooperation”. One compromise solu. 
tion, attempting to embrace as many ideas as possible on the reorganiza- 
tion of NATO, envisaged a confederation consisting of three equal and 
coordinate parts —the United States, the Commonwealth, and a conti- 
nental union along the lines of the European Defense Community. Al- 
though the concept found favor on both sides of the Atlantic," neither 
the theoretical nor the empirical approach supplies an answer at this time 
to the question whether the community will be global in scope or re. 
stricted to the Schuman Plan countries, a limited collaboration for specific 
purposes or a supranational federation, a successor to the United Nations 
or independent of it. The main trouble seems to lie with the history of 
the organization rather than with the historians. The member nations of 
NATO have not made up their minds about the problem, and the writing 





on the non-military aspects of the alliance reflects their uncertainty. Un- | 


like the commentators on the military functions of NATO, students of the 
Atlantic Community lack materials for their work. The brief and incon- 
clusive life of the Atlantic Community Committee, set up at the Ottawa 
meeting of the Council in September 1951 and absorbed by the Council 
at Lisbon in February 1952, points up their difficulties. There is no ques- 
tion that a community of interest and culture binds the countries of the 
Atlantic, but, as A. D. P. Heeney, Permanent Delegate of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council, informed an unofficial conference on the Atlantic 
Community: “the Atlantic Community and NATO are neither the same 
nor co-extensive”.” Even Walter Lippmann, one of the keenest observers 
of the Atlantic Community, noted in 1952 that functionally NATO is pri- 
marily a military community and little more.” 


III 


A third significant area of study is the relationship of the United States 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is important initially be- 
cause of the distinctive place it occupies in this nation’s diplomatic history. 
Potentially America’s membership in the Atlantic Alliance has more 
serious implications for America’s economy, political structure and foreign 
policy than any other action since the establishment of the Republic. For 
the first time since the Treaty of Mortefontaine with France in 1800 the 


““Un esprit atlantique est-il possible?”’, # A. D. P. Heeney, “Relation of N.A.T.O. to 
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United States has committed itself to a military alliance with a European 

wer. Whereas Mortefontaine marked the conclusion of a twenty-two 
year old treaty with a single nation, the North Atlantic Treaty linked the 
United States formally with eleven, and later thirteen, nations in an or- 
ganization which might assume a type of political authority that has 
hitherto been the exclusive property of the nation-state. The signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty may be regarded in the future as a symbol of 
America’s repudiation of its isolationist tradition and of its realization of 
the responsibilities attached to the role of the leading power in the free 
world. 

Considering the implications of this treaty, commentators both hostile 
and friendly noted with some surprise that it was received with so much 
aplomb in the United States.“ Despite the vigorous debate in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and on the floor of the Senate over its con- 
stitutionality and the commitments it would entail, the nation as a whole 
seemed to accept the treaty and the organization merely as a natural out- 
growth of post-war tensions. NATO was just another name to be placed 
beside the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, and the Truman Doctrine. 
Although such diverse groups as pacifists, communist sympathizers, and 
isolationists raised their voices against the treaty at great length and with 
great passion, none of them was able to establish the rapport with the 
public that Senators Borah and Lodge had been able to do a generation 
before with the League of Nations.“ Nevertheless, the popular interest 
that was aroused by the “Great Debate” two years later suggests that the 
general reaction in 1949 did not necessarily signify a genuine acceptance 
of new responsibilities. 

Lack of widespread interest in these aspects of the new organization 
may explain why few attempts have been made to place NATO in an his- 
torical perspective. While members of the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations provided a full account of the passage of the treaty 
and the creation of its organizational framework, the study appears to 
have been written in an historical vacuum.” This characteristic holds true 
also for the books of Bailey and Samuel and of Cheever and Haviland, 
both of which describe in detail the passage of the treaty through the 
Senate.“ For the former the treaty is merely a case study of the legisla- 
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tive process; and for the latter, an illustration of the complexities involved 

in the doctrine of separation of powers rather than an inquiry into the 

effects the treaty might have upon traditional concepts of sovereignty, 
Studies which have tried specifically to relate NATO to the mainstream 





of American history have been generally superficial. Lyman Burbank; ? 


article on NATO and the Constitution, for example, merely affirms 
NATO’s compatibility with the articles of the Constitution dealing with 
the war and treaty-making powers.” While Halford Hoskins and Marina 
Salvin did bring pertinent historical facts into their respective essays on 
the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty, they were using the historical 
setting primarily as background material.” More imaginative is Sir 
Norman Angell’s view of the treaty as a fulfillment of the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine: both documents envisage an Anglo-American concert 
as a deterrent to invasion. This equation, however, is accomplished at the 
expense of the unilateral character of the Monroe Doctrine.” Despite his 
oversimplified delineation of the American tradition, Angell is one of the 
few critics who has regarded the treaty as something more than one of a 
series of government measures to adjust to postwar conditions. 

At first glance it seems unlikely that the members of the British and 
Canadian Study Groups should have shown more interest in NATO's 
place in the history of the United States than most American writers. And 
yet the reasons for the former’s interest are not hard to find. The obliga- 
tions that the United States assumed under the treaty would determine 
the future of NATO and possibly also the fate of the thirteen nations, and 
America’s understanding of those obligations was influenced by its his- 
torical memories. Therefore, when the British and Canadian studies ex- 
plore American history, they do so in search of clues to the position that 
the United States will ultimately adopt. 

Three years after the ratification of the treaty, they were still not sure 
of America’s attitude. Arthur Turner in the Canadian report was confused 
over the United States ideas about supranational government. With some 
resentment he noted that “most Americans are much readier to cite the 
example of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, for the edification of a 
divided Europe, than they would be to follow that example”.” And with- 
out a clear statement of America’s position on surrendering some of its 
sovereign functions to a larger community, Britain, according to Donald 


8 Lyman B. Burbank, “NATO and the United %® Norman Angell, “The Atlantic Pact in the 
States Constitution,” Social Education, May American Tradition,” Yale Review, June 1949 
1952 (XVI), p. 207-209, 221. (XXVIII), p. 597-608. 

* Halford L. Hoskins, The Atlantic Pact 51 Bulwark of the West, p. 58-59. 
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McLachlan, would be unable to declare its own position. In strong 
language, McLachlan, writing in the winter of 1950-1951, underscored 
the need for the United States to abandon the bilateral approach in deal- 
ing with the Atlantic Alliance.” A year and a half later, however, he 
sounded more optimistic when he suggested in the Royal Institute study 
that the obstacles to American membership in a formal community with 
supranational powers were less formidable than generally realized, and 
concluded that the United States Constitution granted the government 
sufficient authority to advance the NATO concept if public opinion sup- 
ported it.” In this respect he is more optimistic than some American 
observers. Hajo Holborn and F. S. C. Northrop, writing in the fall of 
1953 and the winter of 1954, respectively, observed that a vacillating 
American policy continues to be a major obstacle in the path of both 
Atlantic and European integration.” 

Although the United States role in NATO received a treatment in the 
British and Canadian report not accorded to any other member of the 
organization, the treatment reflects, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
the national preoccupations of Britain and Canada. The United States 
appears primarily as a focus for their fears and ambitions, and conse- 
quently the only facets of America’s relations with NATO that were ex- 
amined are those which have a bearing on the position of the two allies. 
An example of this is their crediting Prime Minister St. Laurent and For- 
eign Secretary Bevin with the successes and even the initial conception of 
NATO without any reference to the work of President Truman, Senator 
Vandenberg, or Deputy Secretary of State Lovett — or, for that matter, 
to the important contributions of European statesmen like Schuman and 
Spaak. This tendency is even more noticeable in commentaries written 
by nationals of smaller nations of the alliance. NATO and the United 
States were considered in the light of the nation’s special concerns.” 

Actually in terms of numbers, many of the special problems invoked by 
the North Atlantic Treaty have been extensively discussed in monographs, 
but the total effect lacks coherence. There has been no full-scale analysis 
of NATO-American relations. Judging from the subtitle, Blair Bolles 
intended to make such an analysis for the Foreign Policy Association, al- 
though the text shows it to be more a general discussion of the aims of 
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American foreign policy than a thorough dissection of NATO and the 
United States position in the organization.” 

In some ways two State Department pamphlets, one published in 1949 
a month before the signing of the treaty and the other in 1952, provide the 
best-rounded picture of the American position in NATO.” But these 
publications had the primary functions of serving as homiletical tracts 
designed to convince the Congress and the public of the merits of the 
organization, and consequently no attempt was made, unlike the unofficial 
British and Canadian volumes, to probe beneath the surface of the issues 
which they present so clearly. 

The most perceptive examinations of America’s relations with NATO 
have been made in studies of specialized problems involved in this rela- 
tionship. Such a specialized area is the United States foreign aid program 
which Ernest Bloch has interpreted as being one of conflict between the 
goals of economic recovery and rearmament.” This problem is treated 
more comprehensively in a study by William Brown and Redvers Opie 
under the auspices of the Brookings Institution. These authors explored 
the consequences of a program in which the United States appears more 
concerned with rearmament than do the recipient nations whose first 
interest is the health of their economies.” Basic to this discussion is the 
question of how far the United States should and can go to coerce the 
allies to accept policies which it, as the chief donor, feels to be in the 
common weal without destroying the NATO process of mutual planning. 
The issue is heightened by the contrast between the strictly bilateral ar- 
rangements used in the military aid program and the multilateral nature 
of the organization this aid was to serve. 

Though there has been no simple solution to the problem of safeguard- 
ing America’s investment of resources in NATO while promoting the spirit 
of cooperation among the members, one answer proposed by critics has 
been the development of new machinery suitable to the exigencies of 
multilateral diplomacy. A Study Group of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, under the chairmanship of Professor William Yandell Elliott, 
remarked on the preeminent position of military planning in NATO 
activities, and noted the difficulties encountered by the Department of 
State in dealing with NATO bodies. The Group recommended clarifica- 

5¢ Blair Bolles, “The Armed Road to Peace: 58Emest R. Bloch, “European Rearmament 
An Analysis of NATO,” Headline Series, For- and United States Foreign Aid,” Review of 
eign Policy Association, No. 92, March—April Economics and _ Statistics, November 1950 
1951. (XXXII), p. 339-347. 

5%’ Department of State Publication 3462, 5? William Adams Brown, Jr., and Redvers 
March 1949, “The North Atlantic Pact’; ibid., Opie, American Foreign Assistance (Washing- 


4630, August 1952, “NATO: Its Development ton, 1953). 
and Significance.” 
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tion of NATO’s place in the conduct of United States foreign policy.” In 
response to the need for improved coordination, the Brookings Institution, 
at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, had prepared in 1951 an 
analysis of the general problem of organizing the government for the 
administration of overseas operations. In particular, the report reviews 
the parts which the individual departments and agencies concerned with 
foreign affairs should play." 

Valuable as these studies are to an understanding of the United States 
relations with NATO, they present only partial coverage of the subject. 
The need for clarity in organizational relationships is obvious, but its 
consideration does not take the place of studies designed to reveal what 
diplomatic techniques actually were used in United States relations with 
its NATO allies and what lessons have been gained from their use. No 
works as comprehensive and probing as the British or Canadian reports 
have appeared which would assess the influence of public opinion upon 
the official United States attitude toward NATO, or analyze the opinions 
of the Department of Defense in the decision-making processes, or eval- 
uate the effect of United States military and economic aid upon the efficacy 
of the alliance or relate United States NATO policy to its over-all foreign 
policy. In short, the task of evaluating the position and the stake in 
NATO held by the United States remains to be done in the same way 
that Britain’s and Canada’s positions were analyzed. Only in the annual 
volumes of the Brookings Institution and Council of Foreign Relations is 
there any attempt to tie together the various strands of the United States 
relationship with the Atlantic Alliance, and this service is performed pri- 
marily on the narrative level in the Council of Foreign Relations volumes.” 
More analytical have been the efforts of the Academy of Political Science 
and the American Academy of Political and Social Science, each of which 
has devoted an issue to reports on NATO from a variety of points of 
view.” While some of the individual essays make notable contributions, 
these articles as a group comprise the usual random collection of material 
with all shortcomings that are inevitably associated with symposia. 

One reason for the lack of synthesis in writings on this subject is that 
the United States has not yet articulated a definitive policy toward NATO; 





® William Yandell Elliott, Chairman of Study 
Croup, United States Foreign Policy: Its Or- 
ganization and Control (New York, 1952), 
p. 169-170. 

"The Administration of Foreign Affairs and 
Overseas Operations. A Report prepared for 
the Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, by the Brookings Institution 


(Washington, 1951). 
®The Brookings Institution, Major Problems 
of United States Foreign Policy, 1949 and suc- 


ceeding years (Washington); Council on For- 
eign Relations, The United States in World Af- 
fuirs, 1949 and succeeding years (New York). 

® John A. Krout, ed., ““The United States and 
the Atlantic Community,” Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, May 1949 
(XXIII); Ernest M. Patterson, ed., “NATO and 
World Peace,” The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 
1953 (CCLXXXVIII). 
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for the most part, it has handled the various NATO questions piecemeal, | 
disposing of each as it came up without measuring it against the require. | 
ments of a general program. It is worth noting that many of the articles | 


and books cited above on United States NATO relations are concerned 
essentially with topics other than NATO —the military assistance pro- 
gram or the administration of American foreign policy. Unlike the prob- 
lems involved in writing about the future of the Atlantic Community, 
most of the writings on this subject are grounded on fact, not speculation; 
but they concentrate on details, on peripheral areas, or on major problems 
removed from their context rather than on the relations of the United 
States with an organization which could transform the foreign policy of 


the past. 
IV 


It seems clear that the fullest accounts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have been in the military sphere. Here the greatest ad- 
vances have been made, and even when they have not come up to expec- 
tations, the course of events can be followed and causal relationships 
established. Organizational changes, problems of command structure, 
the division of economic burdens, and the sacrifices in sovereignty made 
in the interest of collective defense have developed in such a way as to 
permit extensive, if not informed, commentary. No such pattern is avail- 
able to chroniclers of the Atlantic Community that many observers hoped 
would develop from the military organization. After five years it is still 
not certain that NATO is to be more than a defense organization, and this 
uncertainty is responsible for the type of study that has appeared on the 
subject. In the third category the materials are ample but much too 
diffuse for writers to assemble with any feeling of confidence. If the United 
States position in NATO remains enigmatic, it is because the United 
States government has not projected fully its own conception of the nature 
and purpose of the North Altantic Treaty Organization. 

An illustration of the bibliographical differences between the three 
major categories under discussion is the status accorded by each to the 
sequence of time. For the military side of NATO, time has been the 
frame on which the historian could record and study its growth. The 
number of forces available to the allies, the manner in which they were 
organized, the economic and political adjustments needed for their sup- 
port present a record which shows considerable change between condi- 
tions prevailing in 1949 and those that prevail today. 

This sense of the passage of time is not prominent in the writings on 
the Atlantic Community. The works in this area have been essentially 
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treatises in political philosophy rather than in history, the authors having 
the license to reconstruct for themselves the political community of the 
Atlantic Alliance in the absence of a record of events. Developments 
such as the formation of a European Coal and Steel Community have 
been so few and so tentative that a pattern is not yet discernible. It is 
significant that a scholar examining NATO’s relationship with the United 
Nations might arrive at the same email in 1953 that he found in 
1949. Time has little meaning in these speculations. 

The study of the significance of the United States to NATO suffers 
also, though to a lesser degree, from the absence of a clear pattern ot 
development. Writers in 1954 have to contend with the same problems 
that faced commentators five years earlier with limited help from the 
events that occurred in the intervening years. Although specific parts of 
the problem have received historical treatment, they are generally unre- 
lated to the whole; many of the authors were interested in NATO only 
as political scientists seeking information that NATO might add to princi- 
ples of government rather than as historians assaying the place of NATO 
in the larger schemes of things. 











WORLD OPINION AND COLONIAL STATUS’ 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


I. Colonial Policies: A Perspective View 


“The great purpose of the British Empire is the gradual spread of free- 
dom among all His Majesty's subjects in whatever part of the world they 
live. That spread of freedom is a slow evolutionary process. In some 
countries it is more rapid than others. . . . It may take generations or even 
centuries for the peoples in some parts of the Colonial Empire to achieve 
self-government. But it is a major part of our policy, even among the 
most backward peoples of Africa, to teach them and to encourage them 
always to be able to stand a little more on their own two feet.” 

“Generations or even centuries”, sounds today like some remote echo 
from another age and another world. Yet those words were uttered only 
fifteen years ago in the House of Commons by the Colonial Secretary of 
the day. Throughout the inter-war years, British policy tacitly assumed 
that, the Indian sub-continent apart, British overall control would be 
maintained for an indefinite period in the colonial empire. The inhabi- 
tants might, no doubt, enjoy varying degrees of participation in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. But, for as long a future as it was profitable 
to contemplate, ultimate British control was taken for granted. The 
criteria of a good colonial policy were accordingly the absence of certain 
malpractices, and a preoccupation with the welfare of the colonial people 
as opposed to the economic and military interests of the imperial power, 
rather than the extent to which colonial policies seemed likely to result 
in the early disappearance of colonial rule. It was this combination of 
assumptions which was the essence of what was then called “Trusteeship’, 
a positive though seldom avowed conviction that the colonial relationhip 
would endure for a long while yet, and a largely negative conception of 
the duties of a good colonial power. The ward would require “genera- 
tions or even centuries” before it could think of dispensing with the trus- 
tee. Nor was it any part of the trustee’s duty to make gifts of public 


KENNETH Rosinson is Fellow and Librarian of Nuffield College and was formerly an 
Assistant Secretary in the Colonial Office of the United Kingdom. Since 1948, Mr. 
Robinson has been Reader in colonial government in the University of Oxford. 


11 have incorporated in this article parts of an address given in May 1953 at the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs to which I am grateful for agreeing to their publication. 
2 Hansard, Fifth Series, Vol. 342, p. 1246. 
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money to help the ward increase his meagre resources. Colonies should 
“live of their own”. 

If the assumption of the virtual permanence of colonial rule was im- 
plicit in the British colonial policy, it was even more characteristic of 
the French. The latter had no memories similar to that of the American 
War of Independence, no recent experience with the emergence of over- 
seas dominions into independent nationhood, no India to which, since 
1917, “responsible government within the British Empire” had been held 
out as the accepted objective, to suggest to them the possibility, remote 
though it might be, that “self-government” — untranslatable in French — 
might one day be the lot even of “the most backward peoples of Africa”. 
In their more idealistic moments they might indeed contemplate the real 
integration, social and political, no less than economic, of their overseas 
dependencies in a truly Greater France. That, however, was obviously a 
proposition equally, if not more, remote. In fact they went no nearer to it 
than to admit to the rights of French citizenship a tiny minority of the 
peoples of their colonial territories qualified by services to France or by 
education.’ Nor were they convinced that the limitations on the use of 
colonies in the military and economic interests of the colonial power, 
which the British doctrine of trusteeship sought to impose, were self- 
evidently right. Such policies might well be justified in the interests of a 
Greater France which included the colonies. 

The third great colonial power, the Dutch, operated under attitudes 
more like those of the British towards India. In the first decade of the 
century, they had enunciated what was called the Ethical Policy. In 
place of the negative principle that western activities should be prevented 
from damaging native society, they had then affirmed the positive prin- 
ciple that the evolution of native society must be promoted in order to 
prepare the country for self-government, within some sort of association 
with the Netherlands. The Ethical Policy looked for a gradual develop- 
ment of Indonesian people and institutions towards modern concepts of 
society. But the emphasis which the Dutch had so long placed on the 
preservation of Indonesian institutions seemed to yield only slowly to 
this “modernizing”, especially in the political sphere. 

Although the colonial policies of the other western powers cannot be 
examined here, it can be safely said that even more than any of the three 
great colonial powers just considered, Belgium, Portugal and Spain as- 
sumed the continuance of colonial rule and were not at all concerned with 


*The total number of registered electors in Frenchmen, cf. D. Boisdon, Les Institutions de 
the French colonial empire in 1936 was  J’Union Frangaise. Paris, 1949, p. 10. 
432,122, of whom many were metropolitan 
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what is today considered the typical colonial problem: how to hasten its 
disappearance. 

World opinion, moreover, insofar as it was exemplified in the League 
of Nations and in the International Labor Organization, reflected substan- 
tially the assumptions of British colonial policy. It was concerned not 
with ending colonial rule but with amending it. The League mandate- 
system applied only to the ex-enemy territories, a small proportion of the 
world’s dependent territories. It is true that a distinction was drawn 
between the former Ottoman territories, which in the words of the Cove- 
nant had “reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognised” and the ex-German 
territories, where there was no reference to any eventual independence or 
self-government. It was these latter which were thought of as “colonial” 
and as providing the model for other colonial territories. So far as they 
were concerned, the mandate system faithfully reproduced the idea that 
what was needed was to secure recognition of the principles of good 
colonial policy, the “prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic, and the liquor traffic, the prevention of the establishment of fortifi- 
cations or military and naval bases, and of military training of the natives 
for other than police purposes and the defence of the territory, the assur- 
ance of equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members 
of the League”. Similarly, the International Labor Organization, whose 
constitution included provision intended to ensure that its conventions 
would be applied to all non-self-governing dependencies of its Members, 
concerned itself essentially with the regulation of labor conditions likely 
to cause abuses such as forced labor, the recruitment of native labor for 
work elsewhere, or the imposition of penal sanctions for breaches of labor 
contracts. In short, both were essentially concerned with action within 
the assumptions of British colonial policy, with preventing the abuse of 
the colonial system, not with securing its disappearance. 

In considering the policies and attitudes of the colonial powers, two 
powers both of which were in fact responsible for the administration of 
substantial areas inhabited by backward peoples, have not yet been men- 
tioned. Though they had little else in common, both would indignantly 
have repudiated their designation as colonial powers. Also, during the 
inter-war years their effective impact on the formation of international 
attitudes on the colonial problem was limited owing to their general iso- 
lationist foreign policy. These two powers were the Soviet Union and 
the United States. It is not necessary for our present purposes to consider 
how completely their views were put into practice in their dependent 
territories. 
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The essence of the Soviet view was that imperialism was an essentially 
economic phenomenon, the economic exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. The “nationalities” — the colonial or dependent peoples of the old 
Russian Empire — had to be allowed the rights of secession and of inde- 

ndence. But that right was, in fact, purely theoretical, since what should 
be permitted to happen must of course be determined by the revolutionary 
needs of the toiling masses, workers and peasants.’ In the Stalinist view 
those needs clearly required the continued association of the nationalities 
with the Soviet Union and the rapid social and economic development 
of their territories in the interests of the toiling masses. This was to be 
achieved by the complete abolition of any kind of racial or national dis- 
crimination, by the recognition of the right of such nationalities to cultural 
autonomy, and, finally, by the development of industry to a level and 
extent comparable to the rest of the country. Only if this last condition 
were fulfilled could the colonial area be regarded as freed from imperial- 
istic exploitation. 

The United States attitude, though equally hostile to colonial rule as 
such, was almost the exact opposite. Colonialism was thought of as an 
essentially political phenomenon. It was the political relationship of sub- 
ordination which was the root of all evil in colonial territories. Sovereign 
status was a remedy for all colonial ills. The traditional American attitude 
was one which ignored the diversity of conditions in colonial territories, 
or the numerous intractable problems to which those conditions often 
gave rise. The Americans saw only one problem: the absence of political 
independence. Cordell Hull said in 1942: “We have always believed — 
and we believe today — that all peoples without distinction of race, color, 
or religion, who are prepared and willing to accept the responsibilities of 
liberty are entitled to its enjoyment.” Vice-President Henry Wallace 
demanded the immediate liquidation of all colonial empires and although 
Hull opposed this he favored the establishment of an international admin- 
istrative organ with jurisdiction over all colonies to prepare them for 
independence. The Atlantic Charter declared that the United States and 
the United Kingdom would “respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live”. Both Roosevelt and 
Hull always insisted that this applied not merely to states conquered by 
the enemy, as Churchill had supposed, but also to colonies. 

Although some United States territories —- Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska — have in many respects been treated like those parts of the west- 


*“The apostles of secession have unfettered 5Cited in E. B. Haas, “The Attempt to 
freedom as nationalists but they will be shot as terminate Colonialism: Acceptance of the United 
revolutionaries.” W. K. Hancock, Survey of | Nations Trusteeship System.” International 


British Commonwealth Affairs, I, p- 500. Organization, Vol. 7, p. 4. 
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ern United States which were “territories” before they were admitted ty 
the Union as States, the Philippines represented to many Americans the 
ideal of good colonial policy. The Americans had entered the islands with 
the promise that everything would be done to prepare the way for inde. 
pendence in the shortest practicable time. Despite intermittent devia. 
tions, this policy had been pressed forward steadily. After a period of 
only forty years, the initial promise had been fulfilled. The Philippine 
experiment was offered as a model for other powers in preparing their 
colonies for independence, or at least for self-government. One aspect of 
the Philippines experiment which particularly impressed American opin- 
ion was the establishing, on a long-term basis, of dates by which advances 
would be made, and particularly the date on which full independence 
would be achieved. 


There were however, signs that this ideology would be challenged by 





other demands of national interest. ‘The United States Armed Service | 


leaders were not so convinced of the advantages of universal international 
control of non-self-governing territories. In a world in which it seemed 
that isolationism had disappeared forever as a possible policy, they 
deemed the unfettered control of some of these areas vital to United 
States interests. “There should be no debate about who ran” the Mariana 
and Caroline Islands in the Pacific and the former Japanese Mandates, 
said James Forrestal, Secretary for Defense.° 

During the war, the outlook of the major colonial powers had begun 
to change. Even before the war a series of riots in the West Indies had 
considerably shaken some of the assumptions of the older ideas of “good 
colonial policy”. It was clear that, even if the West Indies were free from 
the kind of abuses that had preoccupied the protagonists of the mandate 
system, their social and economic conditions resembled those of de- 
pressed areas and no improvement could be expected without external 
help. These ideas were embodied in the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts intended to provide such help and to build up the social 
and economic institutions of the colonial territories. By 1943, Colonel 
Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, was telling the House of Commons that 
“some of us now feel that the word ‘trustee’ is rather too ‘static’. . . It is 
no part of our policy to confer political advances which are unjustified by 
circumstances, or to grant self-government to those who are not yet 
trained in its use, but if we really mean as soon as practicable to develop 
self-government in these territories, it is up to us to see what circum- 
stances as soon as possible justify political advances and to ensure that 
as quickly as possible people are trained and equipped for eventual self- 
government.” 


* Cited in ibid., p. 6. 7 Hansard, Fifth Series, Vol. 391, p. 48-49. 
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As for the French, it was widely felt that the loyalty and sacrifices of 
the French Empire during the war deserved some recognition. During 
the period of the resistance in France itself, there had been a marked 
move to the left in favor of parties traditionally opposed to colonialism 
and to imperialism. There were, broadly speaking, two lines of possible 
change: colonialism could be liquidated by a considerable forward move 
towards that real assimilation, social and political, of overseas territories 
with the metropole which had been the underlying tendency of French 
colonial policy. Alternatively, nationalist movements could be accom- 
modated by the development of largely independent states, associated 
with France in defense, foreign policy and economic interest in a sort of 
federal relationship. In the chaos and confusion of ideas at the time of 
liberation, these two main lines of thought straddled the various political 
groups. Both ideas were to be incorporated in the new French constitu- 
tion of 1946. However, as the months slipped by, the former and older 
strand grew in strength. 

In the darkest days of the war, the Dutch had proclaimed the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam 
and Curacao would participate with complete self-reliance and freedom 
of conduct for each part regarding its internal affairs, but with readiness 
to render mutual assistance. 

There was thus a considerable change of outlook so far as the major 
colonial powers were concerned. The eventual ending of colonial rule 
and some sort of self-government occupied a much larger place in the 
objectives of an effective colonial policy. There was a much greater em- 
phasis on its being attained at some foreseeable date, and also a much 
greater realization of the need for positive assistance by the metropolitan 
governments towards the social and economic development of the terri- 
tories as the necessary basis of political change. At the same time, the 
increasing realization of its new role in international affairs and of the 
importance of considerations of strategic interest and power politics had 
brought about some signs of a change in the traditional American outlook, 
though this applied much more to those responsible in the administration 
for the conduct of foreign and defense policy than to public opinion at 
large. There thus seemed to be, about the time of the San Francisco 
Conference, some approach to a consensus of opinion. However, there 
were still large areas of difference, due not merely to conflicts of interest 
but, perhaps, even more, to differences of outlook and approach which 
had their roots in the past experience of the major countries. 

At San Francisco, visible signs of changes in the power structure of 
the world began to show themselves." Western Europe no longer occu- 


‘Compare Coral Bell, “The United Nations and the West,” International Affairs, Vol. 29, 
p. 464-472. 
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pied the dominant position it had for so long enjoyed in world affairs, 
Although the full effects of Soviet emergence into the stature of a world 
power were perhaps not yet clear, certainly not yet fully realized, its 
insistence on a seat in the Trusteeship Council, on a voice in the terms of 
trusteeship arrangements on United Nations inspection of trust territories, 
and on full national independence as the aim, showed the shape of things 
to come. Even more significant was the attitude of almost all the Latin 
American states in demanding international supervision of all dependent 
territories, an attitude in which they were strongly supported by the 
new Arab countries — Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt — and by the Philip. 
pines. Such countries were later joined by others — notably by India and 
Pakistan. All were agreed in suspecting the sincerity of the administering 
authorities, in opposing special privileges in strategic areas, and in insist- 
ing that self-government must mean independence. 


II. The United Nations Charter and the Colonial Problem 


The parts of the United Nations Charter which deal with colonial terri- 
tories, Chapters XI to XIII, reflect these divergent attitudes in a superficial 
verbal compromise. But the subsequent history of activity under these 
parts of the Charter reveals the continuation of the San Francisco debate 
which had produced no real reconciliation. A trusteeship system was 
established, confined in its scope to the former mandated territories, to 
territories which might be detached from the enemy at the end of the 
war, and to such territories as might be voluntarily placed under trustee- 
ship by the power responsible for them. For the negative prohibitions of 
malpractices of the mandates, there were substituted positive obligations 
to further international peace and security (intended to replace the “neu- 
tralization” provisions of the Mandates) and to promote the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories and their progressive development towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. To supervise the action of the administering au- 
thorities, the Trusteeship Council was established, composed not, like the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, of independent experts, but of repre- 
sentatives of governments. It was to include the administering authorities, 
the permanent members of the Security Council who were not administer- 
ing authorities, and sufficient other members to ensure that there was an 
equal number of administering and non-administering powers. The ad- 
ministering authorities were to submit reports; the Council could accept 
petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering au- 
thorities. The Council would further provide for periodic visits to the 
territories at times to be agreed upon by the administering authority. 
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The inclusion of provisions about petitions and visits was an attempt 
to “put teeth into” the Council’s supervisory functions. As a result of the 
deep divisions in the governmental agencies of the United States reflecting 
the new American role in world affairs, provision was made for the desig- 
nation of areas in any trust territory as “strategic” areas. In such areas, 
all functions of the United Nations were to be exercised by the Security 
Council, with the assistance of the Trusteeship Council for those problems 
relating to political, economic, social and educational matters. For all 
trust territories not so designated, the Trusteeship Council would operate 
under the authority of the General Assembly. 

To meet the demands of those who considered that al! colonial areas 
should have been placed under United Nations supervision, there emerged 
in Chapter XI of the Charter a declaration of the principles of desirable 
colonial policy, principles which the colonial powers who were Members 
of the United Nations recognized and accepted. States responsible for 
the administration of territories “whose peoples who have not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government” undertook to supply regularly statistical 
and other information of a technical nature on economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions. Such information would be “subject to such limita- 
tion as security and constitutional considerations may require” and would 
be transmitted “for information purposes”, and not, like the reports sub- 
mitted by the administering authorities for the Trust Territories, for 
consideration. Although the development of self-government and the 
ensuring of the political advancement of the inhabitants of such territories 
were included in the “obligations” accepted by such powers, no informa- 
tion relating to political conditions had to be supplied to the United 
Nations. 

Thus, there were in effect three categories of colonial territories to 
which different degrees of international supervision applied: trust terri- 
tories; strategic trusteeship areas; and the remaining “non-self-governing” 
territories. 

From the United Kingdom’s point of view, these chapters of the Charter 
could be considered as fairly validly reflecting the contemporary climate 
of British opinion concerning colonial policy. The inclusion in the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship system and in Article 73 of positive, if vague, 
requirements to promote social and economic development might be re- 
garded as reflecting the more positive approach to colonial development 
which had begun to emerge in the immediate pre-war period. The refer- 
ences to self-government and independence were still, at least by official 
opinion, looked upon as agreed but not necessarily immediate objectives, 
rather than as affording the sole criteria by which good colonial policy 
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was to be assessed. As the official Foreign Office commentary observed, 
Chapter XI “prescribes the principles of Colonial administration . . . it 
does not empower the United Nations organisation to intervene in the 
application of these principles by the Powers concerned”. 

The powers which were dissatisfied with the arrangements on the 
colonial issue arrived at in San Francisco have never abandoned their 
attempts to widen the scope of United Nations intervention, especially 
with respect to Chapter XI. They have attempted, with considerable 
success, to treat the “information” supplied from non-self-governing terri- 
tories as nearly as possible like the “reports” of the administering authori- 
ties of Trust Territories. To examine this information, they have secured 
the establishment of a special committee composed like the Trusteeship 
Council of equal numbers of administering and non-administering 
powers, though due to strong opposition from the administering powers 
the committee has not been formally established on a permanent basis, 
They have also demanded that information on the political status and 
developments of each territory should be furnished, particularly so that 
the United Nations should be able to determine whether a territory re- 
mains or has ceased to be “non-self-governing”. The Charter does not 
define “non-self-governing” or “self-government”, nor does it provide for 
their definition. Some of the most bitter arguments have turned on the 
questions whether or not the power to decide whether or not a territory 
comes within the scope of Chapter XI and the criteria on which such a 
decision should be based rests exclusively with the colonial powers. 

The discussions of these issues” have certainly emphasized the arbitrary 
and illogical basis on which certain territories of a small number of west- 
ern European powers (and the United States) have been singled out as 
“non-self-governing territories”, and treated as a category of political 
entities wholly distinct from the rest of the political order which impliedly 
consists uniformly of “sovereign, peace-loving states”. In fact, of course, 
the real world is more complex. A territory may be adjudged “non-self- 
governing” if its inhabitants do not have the same political and other 
rights, or the same voice in the selection of the government which rules 
over them, as the people of the metropolitan country responsible for their 
administration. However, it is not then obvious that there is any clear 
distinction between the political status of the people of some “colonial” 
dependencies and, for example, those of the “native reserves” of South 
Africa, or of the hinterland of Liberia where the inhabitants have only 


® United Kingdom, Foreign Office. A Com- 1” Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors 
mentary on the Charter of the United Nations. (Non-Self-Governing Territories). | Document 
Cmd. 6666, p. 11. A/ 2428. 
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since 1945 (men) and 1947 (women) had a vote and still only elect three 
members of the House of Representatives, although they constitute the 
yast majority of the population. Similarly it has been estimated that 
there are some thirty million Indians in North and South America, many 
of whom do not, under the laws of the country in which they live, enjoy 
the same rights of citizenship as the other inhabitants, and indeed, ac- 
cording to a Director of the International American Indian Institute “live 
in conditions of intellectual and material inferiority which are a disgrace 
to humanity”.” 

On the other side of the medal, in many “colonial” territories, and par- 
ticularly in those under United Kingdom control, the people of the terri- 
tory enjoy a real share of political power. In some of them there is, in 
fact, something approximating a division of the sphere of government 
between the territorial government, responsible in practice to the people 
of the territory, and the United Kingdom government, responsible to the 
people of the United Kingdom. This system has some resemblance in 
reality, though not in form, to the division of the sphere of government 
in federal systems. The external observer tends to study only the legal 
and political forms, rather than the way they work in practice. For this, 
among other reasons, the effective extent of the overriding political control 
of the United Kingdom in day-to-day working of the system is usually 
greatly over-estimated. 

In the French system, effective political authority remains largely con- 
centrated in the institutions of metropolitan France, but the changes made 
in 1946 (and in the electoral law in 1951) have meant that in the overseas 
territories proper the political and juridical rights of the inhabitants are 
now more nearly identical with those of metropolitan citizens. Their 
participation in the metropolitan institutions in which ultimate authority 
is concentrated is now much more considerable, though still considerably 
short of what would be the case if their representation were on a basis of 
strictly mathematical equality with that of the metropole. It is unfortunate 
that international attention has been concentrated on other parts of the 
French Empire, in which, for historical and other reasons, an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern exists — Indochina, Morocco and Tunisia.” 

But it is not only in relation to “colonial” territories and minorities or 
“backward peoples” in other territories that the simple distinctions be- 


1M. Gamio, “‘Some Considerations of Indian- Tunisia and Morocco. In 1951, there were 





ist Policy,” in R. Linton (ed.), The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis, New York, 1945, 
p. 399. 

"The overseas territories include all parts of 
the French Empire except the trust territories, 
the four overseas departments (Guadeloupe, 
Martinque, Reunion and Guiana), Algeria, 


some five and a quarter million registered elec- 
tors in the overseas territories and the two trust 
territories as well as a further two and a quarter 
million in the Overseas Departments and Al- 
geria. There were only some 400,000 voters 
in these areas in 1936. 
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tween “independent” or “sovereign” and “dependent”, between “self. 
governing” and “non-self-governing” are misleading and unrealistic: 


The difference in the status of different countries arising from the 
differences in size and technical efficiency have become increasingly 
marked and the number of states capable of a full autonomous existence 
in the old sense is now clearly very small. We have, therefore, in the 
very heart of the civilised world, the kind of thing which previously 
existed only on its fringes, that is to say a quasi-colonial relationship 
between Powers of different orders of magnitude. We have, in effect, 
communities whose affairs are obviously intermingled in many different 
spheres, and between whom at the same time, some obvious element of 
hierarchy exists. 

This has to some extent been concealed by the delayed action which 
some of the older concepts have had outside Europe. Countries like 
Egypt, or some of the nations of Southern Asia are demanding a meas- 
ure of independence and sovereign self-determination which European 
countries may have enjoyed in the nineteenth century but which is 
hardly compatible with the state of affairs anywhere today. There is 
little disagreement that such relations involving loss of sovereignty of 
the part of the subordinate partner exist between the Soviet Union on 
the one hand and a number of the so-called satellites on the other. It 
is, however, often considered politically injudicious to call attention to 
such relations between countries outside the Soviet sphere. But the 
attention ought in fact to be directed to such relationships where they 
do exist because unlike those of the Soviet sphere they do not represent 
a mere surrender to superior force, and therefore something likely to be 
temporary, but, on the contrary, developments which are in a sense 
natural and inevitable and which probably therefore throw light on the 
future development of world politics as a whole.” 


In fact, of course, alike in the traditional “colonial” case and in the new 
hierarchy of relationships between “sovereign” states which Mr. Beloff 
thus describes, the essential basis of the relation is found in the inequalities 
of power. The fundamental origins of “imperialism” should be sought 
more in the weakness of the territories brought under imperial control 
than in the vices of the imperial states, weakness in which the decisive 
factor was more often internal instability or anarchy than the mere ab- 
sence of sufficient strength to repel external attack.” 

Preoccupation with the forms of independence is for those who are 


1%3Max Beloff. “Problems of International 1 Compare R. G. Hawtrey, Economic Aspects 
Government”, Yearbook of World Affairs, of Sovereignty, 2d Edition, London, 1952, es- 
Vol. 8, London, 1954, p. 6. pecially Chapters I and IT. 
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aware of such threats to political stability dangerously irrelevant in the 
modern world. Merely to remove the colonial power will not, in itself, alter 
the situation so long as the territory in question still exemplifies weakness. 
Enforced withdrawal by the colonial powers, which seems to be the major 
interest of many other powers, will most likely result not in the establish- 
ment of independence but the return of colonial rule under a new guise. 
The attitude of the major colonial powers, especially of the United King- 
dom, towards colonial rule as a form of government which is susceptible 
like all forms of government to deformation and abuse but which is not 
in itself illegitimate, was more justifiable than it has come to seem. 

On the other hand, there are certain territories in which no variation 
of any obviously colonial formula can any longer provide that political 
stability which was the main justification of colonial rule. The reasons for 
this are primarily social, in the broadest sense. They are to be sought in 
the disintegration of the traditional social order, in the partial substitution 
of an exchange for a subsistence economy, in the questioning of customary 
values, and in the emergence of new social classes. In a more immediate 
sense, a major factor is the demand for recognition as equals with the 
other peoples of the world in all spheres, political and otherwise. No 
political structure for these territories which does not satisfy this deep- 
seated demand for recognition as equals can be stable. This situation, 
though for somewhat different reasons, presents the United Kingdom and 
France with the most intractable problems. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, it has already achieved the 
task of establishing new and (at least formally) independent countries in 
almost all the parts of the British Empire in which this aim is at all readily 
realizable. With the rapidly approaching emergence of the Gold Coast, of 
Nigeria and, possibly, of a Federation of the West Indies to this status, 
the United Kingdom will be left with few colonial territories except those 
in which the aim of “self-government” can hardly be achieved on tradi- 
tional British lines. These remaining territories fall into two groups: first, 
those in which the presence of numerically or economically important im- 
migrant communities make it very doubtful whether self-government on 
the parliamentary model can be successfully established — Kenya, Central 
Africa, Fiji, Malaya; secondly, those territories which are too small or too 
poor to have any serious possibility of a separate existence as sovereign 
states, e.g. Malta, the Gambia, the Seychelles, etc. For neither of these 
types of territory does British experience or current United Kingdom 
policy provide any precise model of self-government or independence to 
which day-to-day policy can be related. 

So far as the French territories are concerned, the difficulty of meeting 
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the psychological demands inevitably created by colonial rule is, if any. 
thing, greater. The traditional objective of French colonial policy was one 
of incorporation into the metropolitan country to form one Greater France, 
and this has, indeed, been achieved in the four overseas departments 
created in 1946.” But its achievement in these territories has served tp 


conceived in relation to a nineteenth century regulatory state, faces in a 
world of twentieth century social welfare states. The demand for equality 
and identity now seeks satisfaction in the provision of social services 
identical with those of the metropolitan country, entirely without regard 
to the capacity of the territorial economy to finance them. The new 
political organization initiated in the constitution of 1946 took a long 
step in the direction of assimilation of the overseas territories by its exten- 
sion of citizenship and its large increase in the number of deputies in the 
French parliament elected by these territories, but the very fact that it 
thereby brought assimilation that much nearer to actuality has brought 
home to many Frenchmen the difficulties and dangers of this policy. For, 
in the long run, there can be no justification for preventing the overseas 
territories from having the number of deputies to which the size of their 
eventual electorate will entitle them. It has been calculated that this 
would mean something like 110 in contrast to 100 deputies from metro- 
politan France.” Moreover, it is increasingly clear that the setting up in 
territories, many of which are the size of France, of Assemblies whose 
powers are modelled on those of one of the ninety metropolitan French 
departments is unlikely to afford a permanent solution for their political 
problems.” 

Both in respect of the overseas departments and of the overseas terri- 
tories, the difficulties of the traditional policy are now more clearly seen. 
The alternative possibility of an associated state, which the 1946 consti- 
tution contemplated, an entity with internal autonomy associated with 
France in foreign policy, defense and economic interests, no longer ap- 
pears to offer a viable alternative, both in view of the failure to establish 
it at any point short of independence in Indochina and the impossibility of 
developing this concept in a way which would offer any satisfaction to na- 
tionalist claims, or any security to French settlers, in Tunisia or Morocco. 


% Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana and Re- 
union. For a fuller examination of their present 
juridical and political position, see Kenneth E. 
Robinson, ““The End of Empire: Another View” 
in International Affairs, Vol. 30, p. 186-195. 

16 Although the calculation has been expressed 
in the proportions cited, it does not appear that 
the figures are justified. If Indochina and 


the two North African Protectorates are omitted 
from the calculation, as they must surely be, 


the total populations of the overseas territories 
and departments (including Algeria) on the one 
hand and of metropolitan France on the other, 
appear to be of the order of 40% millions and 
42% millions, respectively. 

11 For the arrangements made in 1946 in the 
overseas territories, see Kenneth E. Robinson, 
The Public Law of Overseas France since the 
War, Oxford: Institute of Colonial Studies, 2d 
Edition, 1954. 
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In these countries and in Algeria, the French face a situation similar to that 
in South, Central and East Africa. The situation is complicated in Tunisia 
and Morocco by the juridical and psychological basis which is provided 
for nationalism, by the recognition of their pre-existing and continuing na- 
tional existence in the protectorate treaties with France, and, on the other 
hand, by the political power which the French settlers can exercise in a 
politically atomized France. 

The passion for acceptance as equals by the rest of the world and, not 
least, by the colonial powers; the problematic aptitude of peoples of 
wholly different cultural, social, and economic environments to operate 
successfully a parliamentary, let alone a democratic, government; the ex- 
istence, in many of these territories, of powerful immigrant communities 
equally entitled with the indigenous people to the fruits of political sta- 
bility and ordered government; the considerable weakness of many of 
them in providing without external assistance the administrative compe- 
tence or the economic basis for modern government; the constant threat 
that they will succumb to the illusory promises of communism, the reali- 
ties of which they know little; — these are some of the problems of trans- 
forming colonial status. 

This problem might be defined as one of replacing colonial status by a 
political structure and a series of relationships with the western world 
which will at once accommodate the desires for equality, provide the 
maximum political stability, and permit the establishment of those rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world which will offer the assurances to non- 
nationals, and the assistance to the territory, which the colonial system 
for so long afforded. As an American scholar has put it, “the issue of 
eventual political status for colonial territories is not a problem at all but 
a collection of diverse problems, each quite distinct but all nevertheless 
interdependent”.* It has been suggested above that, for some of the terri- 
tories at any rate, the present administering powers have no solution which 
appears very plausible, particularly for those territories which are multi- 
racial, or in the case of the United Kingdom especially, for those which 
are too small to afford a basis for sovereign independent statehood. But 
the approach to the colonial problem which underlies Chapters XI-XIII 
of the Charter, so far as the majority of non-colonial powers is concerned, 
is almost irrelevant to most of the real issues. It assumes a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between dependence and independence,. and takes as its major 
problem the achievement of formal independence, the chief impediment 
to which is assumed to be the insatiable imperialist egotism of the colonial 


*P. W. Bell, “Colonialism as a Problem in of the problem from an American point of view 
American Foreign Policy’ in World Politics, arrives at conclusions substantially similar to 
Vol. V, p. 89. This most interesting analysis those here put forward. 
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powers rather than the real social and political problems of the territories feo 
themselves. i 
In some of these cases it may be possible for satisfactory solutions to be in : 
worked out solely in terms of relations between the colonial power and nal 
the territory concerned (although it must be observed that almost all the Uni 
reasonably successful examples which actually exist in the world have onal 
come into existence precisely in this way). In some instances, as a result | pram 
of the changed power relations of the world, new factors of major im. | on 
portance have been introduced into this simpler relationship. Examples Nat 
of such recent factors are the construction of United States bases ip “ae 
Morocco, the leasing of bases in the British Caribbean territories, or the L 
effects of the emergence of India as an independent state on the position shi 
of Indian communities in Kenya, Mauritius or Fiji. On the other hand, Ter 
the interposition between the colonial power and its non-metropolitan | peri 
territory of a miscellaneous collection of states, most of whose representa- | pro! 
tives can have no real knowledge of the areas concerned or of the practical one 
problems involved, seems quite unlikely to assist the successful resolution imp 
of these problems. Mo: 
One of the more extraordinary illusions which surround this whole area | comm 
of international politics is the conviction that the malpractices deemed enti 
inherent in “imperialism” can only be prevented by the supervision of mot 
“disinterested” states. These latter states, having no genuine national in- Exy 
terest at stake, can afford only too easily to barter the misgovernment of aati 
these territories in return for some quid pro quo in the form of a vote on if it 
some matter of greater real interest to themselves. In this line of thought, mon 
no development of the kind of international “supervision” which has been not 
fostered under Chapter XI seems to offer a very hopeful prospect. What- | pro 
ever side we take in the controversy about the nature and extent of the real 
rights of the United Nations over the administration of territories to which tha: 
that Chapter applies,” the practical consequences of any discussion or eve 
recommendation under Chapter XI are clearly to be sought rather in their Uni 
influence on the expectations of people belonging to the territories con- cin 
cerned than in their success in constraining the colonial powers to take nN 
some action of whose rightness they are unconvinced. At least in some pri 
of the territories, those which are now commonly lumped together under | oj 
the phrase “plural societies”, such activities are likely to be more effective ter 
”% On this compare H. Kelsen, The Law of United Kingdom, Foreign Office: General As- cap 
the United Nations, London, 1950, p. 550-695; sembly of the United Nations, 1949: Memoran- tha 
G. Day, Les Affaires de la Tunisie et du Maroc dum on Proceedings relating to Non-Self- ; 
devant les Nations Unies, Paris, 1953, espe- Governing and Trust Territories (Cmd. 8035); net 
cially p. 52-83; United Kingdom, Colonial H. Lauterpacht in Report of the 42d Conference we 

Office: Information from Non-Self-Governing ot the International Law Association, Prague, 
Territories (Colonial No. 228), London, 1948; 1947. the 
an 
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in increasing feelings of insecurity and tension among the minority groups 
than in promoting the rapid advance to real independence of territories 
in which there is no alternative, in anything but the very long run, to the 
maintenance of some measure of external control. The influence of such 
United Nations activities in other territories, those which “cannot ever 
realistically aspire to full sovereignty because of meagre human and na- 
tional resources” is similarly calculated to increase political instability 
to no constructive end. In short, much of the current activity at the United 
Nations in respect of many dependent territories is likely to weaken, rather 
than to strengthen, the free world. 

Logically, there is much to be said for the replacement of the Trustee- 
ship Council and the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories by a single expert body in which individuals would serve for 
periods long enough to ensure real knowledge and understanding of the 
problems with which such a council would be concerned. But this would 
mean that they could not be representatives of governments which in turn 
implies Soviet opposition to the establishment of any council of this kind. 
Moreover, experience with the Trusteeship Council suggests that the As- 
sembly, from whose ultimate control it would be, of course, impossible 
entirely to divorce any such council, would seek to impel it to proposals 
more in accordance with the often partisan approach of so many members. 
Experience in other fields surely suggests that the purposes of any inter- 
national association must be secured by ties of genuine national interest 
if it is to have much chance of success. More might be achieved by some 
more limited international arrangements involving powers most, though 
not all, of which had some real national interest in the territory or in the 
problems concerned. Such a regional approach might produce a more 
realistic appreciation of the particular problems of a given territory rather 
than the generalities so characteristic of this section of the Charter. How- 
ever such regional organizations were in practice quite independent of the 
United Nations (like those concerned with regional security and defense ) 
similar difficulties with the Assembly might be expected. 

No great improvement in these matters can be made merely, or even 
primarily, by alterations in machinery. What is needed, both among 
colonial and anti-colonial powers, is a clearer understanding of the charac- 
ter of the differences in power, in economic resources, and in political 
capacity between different territories and countries. “If we recognize 
that political status may be, and in some cases, must be relative, bordering 
neither on the extreme of subjugation nor of full independent sovereignty, 
we should not feel guilty about presenting this possibility to the rest of 
the world.”™ 


*P. W. Bell, cited above, p. 102. 2tP. W. Bell, cited above, p. 109. 
P P 








WEIGHTED VOTING IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ELIzABETH MCINTYRE 


The idea of weighted voting is not new. In 1849 Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis stated that “history affords instances in which opinions have been 
weighed instead of counted”,’ and the subsequent unfolding of a system 
which finds notable contemporary expression in the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund has seen various manifestations. While it would be extravagant to 
assert that weighted voting is a crucial issue of the present day, or evena 
hotly-contested one, its potentialities as a means toward more effective 
international procedure merit discussion. 

Weighted voting is a system which assigns to members of international 
organizations votes proportioned on the basis of predetermined relevant 


criteria; it can mean something as simple as so many votes per so many 


millions of population, or something as complex as a mathematical formula 
based upon multiple factors which have been assigned varying weights 
(e.g., population, educational level, territory, trade, industrial develop- 
ment, national wealth, etc.). For example, voting in the legislature of a 
federal state might be described as weighted if population determined the 
representation of member states in at least one house. However, the in- 
equality of voting power which is manifested in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council through permanent membership of certain states and 
through requirement of a special majority for decisions on all but proce- 
dural matters does not constitute weighted voting within the terms of 
the above definition and will not be considered here. The purpose of this 
study is to examine the past development of weighted voting — in the 
sense of differentiation of the number of votes assigned each state — and 
to determine whether it meets a genuine need in international organiza- 
tion as we know it at the present time. While it is true that weighted 
voting can be a valuable device in particular specialized organizations, it 
is the opinion of the writer that its general contemporary usefulness is 
seriously restricted by certain of its inevitable features. 

EvizaBetH McIntyre is a graduate of the University of Michigan and is preparing for 


her A.M. degree in public law and government from Columbia. From 1940 to 1953, 
she held an administrative position at the University of Michigan. 


? Quoted in John Gilbert Heinberg, “Theories of Majority Rule,” The American Political Science 
Review, XXVI, 1932, p. 469. 
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The evolution of weighted voting cannot be treated without brief refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the equality of states. The concept of political 
equality among states has found two-fold expression in the voting proce- 
dures of international agencies, by giving equal votes to all states regard- 
less of size or influence, and by requiring unanimity for important 
decisions. Through the wearing away of practice, the influence of the 
equality doctrine is being slowly eroded: the “paralyzing rule of unanim- 
ity’ no longer holds sway and increasingly overt concessions are made to 
the desirability of reflecting in decision-making processes of international 
organizations actual inequalities among states. But broad general state- 
ments, frequently meaningless, continue to be voiced in support of the 
doctrine, by the small states and by the powerful, at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference of 1919 as at the San Francisco Conference of 1945, and the 
United Nations pays respect in Article 2 of the Charter to the “principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its Members”. Despite a present trend 
toward viewing without alarm unequal rights, voluntarily accepted, which 
more or less recognize degree of interest, weighted voting has been criti- 
cized, as it was in frequent sessions during the drafting of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter, for derogating from the equality 
principle. 

The development of decision by majority lies beyond the scope of this 
paper, but its close relationship to the problem of voting equality is ap- 
parent. As long as decision required unanimous agreement among states, 
the obvious principle to be followed was “one state, one vote” whenever 
a vote was taken. That decisions were often reached without resort to 
formal vote — there is evidence that this was frequently true until the 
time of the Hague Conferences — shows the irrelevance of voting proce- 
dures where emphasis lay upon agreement by all. Sir Ernest Satow de- 
scribes an incident at the 1864 Conference of Geneva, held to consider the 
alleviation of conditions of soldiers wounded in battle, where a discussion 
over voting — whether it should be by individuals or by delegations — was 
settled by the first French delegate, who pointed out that “no vote could 
be taken, as the majority could not bind even an insignificant minority”.’ 

That methods of voting should have been considered at the first inter- 
national conference with technicians in the majority is indicative of the 
increased interest in voting which was to accompany the development of 
the technical agencies.’ With the advent in 1865 of the first such organi- 


*Sir Ernest Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic cies is not entirely satisfactory since the line of 
Practice, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., demarcation is at best tenuous. Perhaps no 
1922, II, p. 133. greater exactness can be attained than to dis- 

*To differentiate between political and non- __ tinguish between conferences primarily political 
political, or technical and non-technical agen- and those primarily technical. 
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zation of importance, the International Telegraph Union, impetus was | 


given to the formalization of voting procedures. More liberal practices in 
voting soon followed, as the nature of the non-political or technical 
agency, where there is fundamental agreement upon limited objectives 
and where the technical experts take over from the diplomats, made prac- 
tical results of greater concern than the state equality doctrine. 

By 1914 various inequalities of voting deviated from the “one state, one 
vote” principle although nothing comparable to the post-World War II 
refinements in the weighting of votes was attempted. Examples are nu- 
merous. The Universal Postal Union (organized in 1874 as the General 
Postal Union), the ITU, the International Institute of Agriculture (1905), 
and the International Office of Public Health (1907), among others, al- 
lowed separate representation to colonies and dominions. From one 
standpoint this was a simple matter of expediency since colonial adminis- 
trations possessing some degree of autonomy would be asked to implement 
decisions and recommendations. That it also effected a weighting of 
votes in favor of the colonial powers was a not unlooked for result, al- 
though powerful states not in the colonial vanguard might question the 
logic of a system whereby the UPU in 1878 assigned extra votes, through 
their colonies, to the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark, as well 
as to France. 

In the International Office of Public Health and in the International 
Institute of Agriculture, states were divided into classes according to the 
amount of their financial contribution with corresponding differences in 
voting strength. The ITA had five classes of membership, Class I carrying 
with it the privilege of five votes and the responsibility of contributing 
sixteen units of the budgetary base and Class V one vote and one unit of 
assessment. States were at liberty to choose the class to which they wished 
to belong. 

Although maintaining equality of oy the International Labor Or- 
ganization (1919) has evolved a pattern of weighted representation on its 
executive board as an alternative recognition of inequality. A special 
position in the Governing Body is accorded the eight states of chief indus- 
trial importance, these states to be determined on the basis of a formula 
which assigns different weights to different factors. As indication that 
this has been a not unsatisfactory practice, the constitutional committee 
of 1944 apparently gave no important consideration to a change in voting 
principles. Although C. Wilfred Jenks, legal adviser, reported in 1945 
that there had been indecisive discussion of weighted voting within the 
organization, no mention of this was made in the recommendations trans- 
mitted by the Governing Body to the 27th session of the International 
Labor Conference in Paris in October 1945. 
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Certain organizations of recent inception have built on the IIA pattern, 
using a more direct proportioning of votes on the basis of each state's 
interest. In commodity agreements, of which the International Sugar 
Agreement of 1937 is an early example, it is common practice, attested 
to by the ITO charter," to seek an equal balance between the votes of 
importing and those of exporting countries. The Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement of 1940 created a Board empowered to adjust quotas, with 
membership composed of delegates of all signatory governments and with 
votes distributed as follows: United States (the only importer), 12; Brazil 
(the largest exporter), 9; Colombia (second largest exporter), 3; twelve 
other exporters, 1 each. Certain changes in quotas cannot be made without 
a two-thirds decision of the Board, and a special provision permits emer- 
gency increase of the United States quota by a one-third vote, the obvious 
result being to permit such action on the vote of the United States alone. 

Under terms of the International Wheat Agreement signed in 1948, 
renewed with a few changes in 1949, and again renewed in 1953, 1,000 
votes in the Council are given to importing countries and 1,000 votes to 
exporting countries, these votes to be distributed in proportion to the 
respective guaranteed purchases or guaranteed sales for the current crop- 
year. Important decisions of the Council require assent of both importers 
and exporters, which may be by a simple majority of each or, in vital 
decisions such as adjustment of quotas or delegation of Council powers, by 
a two-thirds vote of each. Where the two-thirds rule applies, the United 
States and Canada, each controlling more than 40 percent of the exporters’ 
votes, have the means to veto decisions contrary to their own interests. 
Where a simple majority of import and export votes is required, the large 
bloc of votes cast by either of these two powers is still of substantial 
influence. 

The two financial organizations brought forth at Bretton Woods in 1944, 
the Bank and the Fund, offer further examples of voting power related 
directly to interest. Although some form of weighted voting was per- 
ceived from the first as a requisite feature, the British (Keynes) plan pro- 
posed as a basis the trade volume of pre-war years, a criterion which 
would have established British primacy of voting power. However, the 
voting principle of the White plan put forward by the United States (the 
largest subscriber) was ultimately adopted, and both the Bank and 
the Fund assign votes in their Boards of Governors to each member nation 


‘Article 63 (b) of the ITO chapter on _ shall, in decisions on substantive matters, have 


Inter-Governmental Commodity Agreements pro- together a number of votes equal to that of 
vides that in voting in the commodity councils those mainly interested in obtaining export 
participating countries which are mainly inter- markets for the commodity”’. 


ested in imports of the commodity concerned 
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in proportion to its subscription to the agency concerned (with a basic 
250 votes for each). Thus, for example, the United States with a quota 
of $2,750,000,000 in the Fund controls 27,750 votes in the Board of Gover. 
nors (in 1953 27.51 percent of the total), and the second largest sub- 
scriber, the United Kingdom, holds 13,250 votes or 13.14 percent of the 
1953 total. Each organization has also a Board of Executive Directors 
where votes are weighted. Safeguards to United States interests in these 
weighted voting provisions (for example, the Fund requires for certain 
measures a 4/5 vote — tantamount to United States approval) were un- 


deniably helpful in securing Congressional acceptance of the Articles of | 


Agreement.’ 


Makers of “little Europe” have created interesting adaptations of the 
weighted vote in an attempt to meet the needs of technical agencies with 
far-reaching political implications. The Council of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (1952), charged with the responsibility 
of “harmonizing the actions” of the executive body and the six member 
governments, votes under a stipulation requiring an absolute majority that 
includes one state producing at least 20 percent of the total value of Com- 
munity coal and steel (i.e. France or Germany ). The terms of the partially 
ratified European Defense Community treaty (in all probability destroyed 
by the recent French rejection) call for voting in the Council of Ministers 
which is weighted by total contribution of member states determined by 
the mean of the percentages of financial and manpower contributions. 
Where a specified majority is required, it must include either the votes of 
five states or the votes of members making two-thirds of the total contri- 
butions. 

After surveying the variety of uses to which weighted voting has been 
put in international organizations, it is perhaps somewhat puzzling to find 
in the specialized agencies formed after World War II and presently affil- 
iated with the United Nations no system of weighted voting outside of 
the Bank and the Fund. That the voting provisions of the old ITA have 
been dropped by the Food and Agriculture Organization seems to typify 
the respect of these agencies for the “one state, one vote” principle. Al- 
though weighted voting was discussed at length in numerous sessions of 
Committee V of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, which drafted the charter of the 
International Trade Organization (not yet ratified), the final draft pro- 
vided that voting should follow the principle of one vote to a state. A 


5 United States. Congress (79th). House. mittee on Banking and Currency. Hearings 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Hearings ..- June 12-28, 1945. 
. March 7-23, 1945; Ibid., Senate. Com- 
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brief analysis of the Committee’s considerations reveals some of the prob- 
lems pertaining to adoption of a weighted vote. 

The first charter draft, that submitted by the United States to the Lon- 
don meeting in 1946, was based strictly on the notion of equality — equal 
voting in the more numerous, policy-making body and equal opportunity 

of representation on the executive board. Preference for applying the 
democratic principle and recognition of the difficulty of finding a formula 
acceptable to the number of states desired for a broad base of membership 
were given as factors in the United States choice. In proposing considera- 
tion of weighted voting by the London meeting, the United Kingdom 
delegation expressed the view that with all due regard to the simplicity of 
“one state, one vote” the nature of the ITO lent itself “very appropriately 
to a certain functional recognition”. This was bolstered by the assertion 
that it was not truly democratic to permit states with a smaller share of 
international trade to outvote those whose interests were proportionately 
larger. 

The United Kingdom suggestion was greeted with an almost unanimous 
lack of enthusiasm. Even Canada and Australia, who indicated willing- 
ness to consider it, qualified their acceptance with protestations of gen- 
erally supporting the “one state, one vote” principle and with reservations 
until a specific and equitable proposal could be studied. The Committee 
nevertheless proceeded to consider a voting formula based on total external 
trade and national income. These criteria were the subject of extensive 
criticism by the delegates, those representing countries of less advanced 
development fearing that their interests would be insufficiently safe- 
guarded, others pointing out that comparative trade volume would not 
necessarily reflect the relative importance of trade to various countries. 
Several delegations felt that other criteria, such as population or national 
wealth, were equally, or more, important. 

The Committee agreed sufficiently, however, on the desirability of con- 
tinued consideration of the weighted voting provision to instruct the 
Drafting Committee to provide alternative texts on the basis of (a) a 
system of weighted voting or (b) equal voting, with provision for perma- 
nent seats on the Executive Board. Agreement on the weighted vote ques- 
tion could not be reached, however, by a special sub-committee on 
Executive Board membership and voting appointed by the Drafting Com- 
mittee. When the second session of the Preparatory Committee met in 
Geneva in the summer of 1947, a draft was prepared containing three 
alternative voting arrangements: (1) one vote for each member; (2) 
weighted voting (two formulas were suggested, one heavily weighted 
and one lightly so); (3) one vote for each member with the modification 
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that on specified matters any member might request corroboration by a 
second, weighted vote. 

At Havana in 1948 the weighted voting controversy was finally resolved 
on the basis of alternative (b) above, the final draft of the Charter provid. 
ing permanent seats on the Executive Board for states of chief economic 
importance. The desirability of a Board thus composed had been gener. 
ally conceded since the London meeting by both the sponsors and oppo- 
nents of weighted voting, the latter finding it a more acceptable means of 
“Feconciling equality of rights with the ‘de facto’ economic inequality of 
nations™ since the principle of granting a single vote to all member states 
was retained. In moving to drop consideration of weighted voting, a 
member of the United States delegation pointed out that the criterion of 
relative economic importance, of which the organization must in some 
way take account, would not be as grave a problem with respect to Execu- 
tive Board representation as with respect to voting. 

Considerations which influenced the United States position on the 
weighted voting issue were further detailed in hearings of the Senate 
Finance Committee in March and April 1947. In the view of the State 
Department, a requirement that the ITO, in vital balance-of-payments 
decisions, must accept the determination of the International Monetary 
Fund (where United States voting power has been described) was an 
acceptable alternative to weighted voting in the Organization itself. Rea- 
sons for continued United States coolness to weighted voting as stated 
by Leroy D. Stinebower: of the Department of State are illuminating: 


We have felt that where the interests of the United States are directly 
at stake, in actions of the Organization, we might ask for special majori- 
ties rather than weighted voting, but since most of the acts of the Con- 
ference, and for that matter, the executive board, are in the nature of 
recommendations to governments for action, which has to be imple- 
mented by governments, the importance of the recommendation is not 
merely determined by the weights of the votes that you can collect on 
an issue, but on the numbers of countries that are willing to accept the 
obligations. 

It is no good to get a 75-percent vote which represents, in an extreme 
case three countries, with, shall I say, 30 countries voting in the nega- 
tive, but accounting for only 25-percent, and expect the legislatures of 
those countries to implement the recommendation. 


And where it is a question of matters that do not come back to the men- 
ber nations for acceptance, 


*From a Netherlands and Belgian memorandum submitted to the London meeting in reply to 
the British proposal. E/PC/T/C.V/21. 
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it has been and still is a view of the Department that special majorities 

are the protection one seeks rather than a complicated set of weighted 

voting.’ 

Although addressed to the problem of ITO voting, these comments are 
susceptible of wider application, as is the entire ITO struggle with the 
voting issue. Lack of widespread acceptance of the idea of voting in- 
equality, failure to obtain substantial agreement on a weighting formula, 
the desirability of a broad base of membership and consequent necessity 
for general consent to voting arrangements, the availability of an alterna- 
tive means of providing special recognition for states with major interests 
—these are not isolated features of the ITO controversy but may fre- 
quently be factors wherever weighted voting is considered. The ITO 
experience further indicates varied motivations that may influence a state’s 
support for particular voting arrangements, the United Kingdom with its 
vital interest in trade being the chief advocate of a trade-weighted vote 
and the United States with a virtual veto in the Fund favoring instead 
Fund control in vital ITO decisions. 

In explaining that an affirmative vote is often less important than wide 
consent, Mr. Stinebower has delineated one of the undeniable limits to 
the usefulness of weighted voting. In the Bank, as reported to the Lon- 
don meeting of the ITO Preparatory Committee, agreement usually takes 
precedence over vote: 

As a pratical matter the practice in both the Board of Governors’ and 

Executive Directors’ meetings is for the presiding officer to ascertain the 

sense of the meeting rather than to observe formal voting procedure. 

Any representative present, however, may insist on a formal vote if he 

chooses but this is rarely if ever the case.° 


The potent factor of “invisible weighting” which operates under any vot- 
ing arrangement will always give to states with the major interest influence 
beyond the limits of their voting power.’ Where this powerful influence 
fails to achieve substantial agreement, passage of a disputed measure by 
weighted vote is not very useful in agencies that must depend on govern- 
ments for implementation of decisions and recommendations, and in or- 
ganizations that have a greater degree of control it is not likely to seem 
desirable to the predominant states except as a last resort in the protection 
of vital interests. 


‘United States. Congress (80th, Ist sess.). ® Clair Wilcox states in A Charter for World 
Senate. Committee on Finance. International Trade that at Havana the United States “ob- 
Trade Organization. Hearings . . . , Wash- tained acceptance of three important provisions 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1947. that were sought by it alone”. New York, The 
p. 582-533. Macmillan Co., 1949, p. 197. 


* Document E/PC/T/C.V/16, p. 3-4. 
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To deny the present value of weighted voting in certain specialized | San | 


agencies seems, however, unwarranted. Where special conditions pertain | 
— where weighting serves an administrative function as in colonial repre. | 


insist 
Alt 


sentation, where agencies are given responsibility for important decisions | had b 


and where the basis for weighting is an easily measured share of interest 
(the subscriptions in the Bank and the Fund, the quotas in commodity 
agreements, the production of coal and steel in the European Coal and 
Steel Community ) — weighted voting can be a relatively simple and effec. 
tive device for achieving essential controls. In the European Coal and 
Steel Community it has the effect of preventing any decision disagreed to 
by France and Germany or disagreed to by the other four members. Spe. 
cial provisions of commodity agreements herein discussed give it the 
character of a safety-valve for countries with controlling interests, and for 


| 


the Bank and the Fund it might be said to serve the same function. In | 
many of these specialized uses weighted voting is closely related to the ° 


qualified majority or to the veto. 

The limited acceptance of weighted voting by the technical agencies 
finds little counterpart in non-technical organizations, where political and 
power considerations are paramount. The development of voting proce- 
dures reflects the difference. No political body has given formal recogni- 
tion to a weighted voting system, nor have statesmen seriously considered 
it. Yet from the middle of the 17th century and the beginning of the 
modern state system the hegemony of the European great powers, whether 
openly flaunted or indirectly asserted, has manifested inequality. Where 
equal representation was accorded the small powers, as at the peace con- 
gresses of Miinster and Vienna, the concession was frequently stripped 
of real meaning by exclusive great power membership in committees 
where the more important work was done. Diverging from established 





procedure, the Hague Conferences and the conferences of the inter-— 
American system, beginning with the First Inter-American Conference | 
at Washington in 1889, placed greater emphasis upon state equality. How- | 


ever, the pattern of great power hegemony was repeated at the Paris Peace 


Conference in 1919, where five classes of states were established with | 


varying degrees of privilege, only the five “belligerent Powers with ger- 
eral interests” being entitled to attend all sittings and commissions. 
Objections by small and middle powers to limitations imposed upon 
them provoked much controversy at Paris, and heavy pressure won addi- 
tional places for a few small states on the Commission that drafted the 
Covenant. With the development of the League the small and middle 
states emerged to a position of greater participation and influence. At 
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San Francisco in 1945 Professor Jessup finds their voices “louder, more 
insistent, and again comparatively, more productive of results”.” 
Although by 1919 the use of weighted voting in political organizations 
had been proposed by Woolf and others, the framers of the Covenant gave 
little thought to such a possibility. It is true that the German Government 
in its proposals for the establishment of a League of Nations suggested 
one representative for every million inhabitants, with a maximum limit 
of ten representatives, but Smuts in his “The League of Nations: A Prac- 
tical Suggestion,” dismissed as unavailing the principle of “assessing and 
assigning different values to the states”. David Hunter Miller shows how 
far the Commission on the League of Nations was from seriously consid- 
ering the issue: 
The debate had the direct result of putting in the Article an explicit 
statement that each member of the League had only one vote in the 
Assembly. It was suggested that “this goes without saying,” in reply to 
which Reis very aptly quoted Talleyrand to the effect that it would go 
much better if it were said.” 


Great power preponderance in the League Council, fitting logically into 
the traditional patterns of great power hegemony, appealed to the Com- 
mission as an obvious recognition of the inequalities between states and 
as a more acceptable formula than weighted voting. 

The experience of the San Francisco Conference of 1945 was similar: 
the adoption of the veto for permanent members of the Security Council 
carried formal predominance of the most powerful nations beyond previ- 
ous developments, and weighted voting in the General Assembly was out- 
side the bounds of serious consideration for Committee II/l. Even 
extensive public discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals evoked only 
scattered expressions of opinion favoring a different and more represen- 
tative system of voting for the General Assembly. Again, the time-honored 
pattern was followed in according permanent Security Council members 
a special position in the Trusteeship Council. Proposals to make member- 
ship in the Economic and Social Council dependent on economic impor- 
tance, although discussed by Committee II/3, were not acted upon 
favorably, the Committee holding that the states most important econom- 
ically would in any case be represented. 

In assessing the possibilities of weighted voting for political organiza- 
tions, it is noteworthy that the most enthusiastic supporters of voting 
formulas are proponents of world government. Does this mean that, out- 


“Philip C. Jessup, “The Equality of States 11 David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the 
as Dogma and Reality,” Political Science Quar- Covenant, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
terly, LX (1945), p. 528. 1928, I, p. 226. 
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side the limited scope of specialized technical agencies, weighted voting | 
has no real significance for contemporary international organization? Qo. 
casionally statesmen ponder its desirability. Paul-Henri Spaak said that | 
he could “quite well conceive of establishing some sort of qualified vote 
and quantitative vote, and of having each nation in the General Assembly 
and later in the Security Council vote in a manner that might be described 
as ‘weighted’”.* John Foster Dulles has proposed a procedure whereby 
the General Assembly would vote twice on important matters, once by 
conventional unit vote and once by weighted voting. Not only does he 
see this as leading to substitution of a simple majority (to be carried twice 
— once under each method of voting) for the present two-thirds require. 
ment, but he believes that it would permit the General Assembly to take 
over Security Council responsibilities for such organizational matters as 
admitting new members and appointing the Secretary-General. So far as 
an analogy may be made between a domestic legislature and a non-legis. | 
lative body such as the General Assembly, the Dulles proposal would pro- 
duce a situation similar to that which exists in the Congress of the United 
States on matters where the House and Senate have equal competence, 
the House vote being analogous to a weighted one and the Senate main- 
taining equal voting for each state. 

Such suggestions, however, meet with little response from the majority 
of the General Assembly. General Romulo declared in the course of an 
Assembly debate in December 1946, on the Australian resolution regarding 
the Security Council veto: 











Actually, none of the Big Five will be willing to grant authority to any 
international body upon which all nations are represented as long as 
the vote of the greatest nation is no more important and powerful than | 
that of the smallest nation. The idea of giving all nations an equal vote | 
sounds decent and democratic, but it is not. It gives the 125,000 people 
of one of the newest members of the United Nations, Iceland, for exam- 
ple, equal representation with 140,000,000 Americans and 450,000,000 | 
Chinese. It gives each citizen of Iceland a voting power equal to 1,120 | 
American citizens and to 3,600 Chinese citizens. 

Under this incredible system, it is of course necessary for the great 
nations to have a veto. The veto simply empowers them to overrule 
any decision reached on the basis of this utterly absurd system of repre- 


sentation.” 
12 Paul-Henri Spaak, “The Role of the Gen- 8 United Nations General Assembly, Official | 
eral Assembly,” International Conciliation, Records (1st session, 2d part), p. 1252. 


No. 445 (1948), p. 601. 
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Significantly, these remarks provoked no comment, either in confirmation 
of the premise or in its denial. Furthermore in the meetings of the First 
Committee of the General Assembly of November 14-16, 1946, when the 
resolution was first debated and when 42 speakers were heard, Romulo 
was again the only one who mentioned weighted voting in the General 
Assembly as an alternative to reform of the Security Council veto.” 

Considered solely from the point of view of effective functioning of the 
United Nations, would weighted voting in theory be a desirable reform 
for the General Assembly? The technical difficulties of devising a suitable 
and acceptable formula are forbidding. Evaluation of the single factor 
of a nation’s trade perplexed the committee drafting the charter for the 
International Trade Organization; can the complex, inter-acting, subtly 
changing factors constituting the sum total of a nation’s political influence 
be neatly packed into a formula? Although Sohn in 1944 proposed a three- 
factor formula for weighting votes, his latest proposal substitutes, in the 
name of democracy, the simple yardstick of population.” In the light 
of his own previous indictment of a single-factor formula, it is not unrea- 
sonable to wonder if the major concession has been made to democracy 
or to continued dissatisfaction with various attempts at multiple-factor 
weighting. The simplicity of a formula based on one factor may be tempt- 
ing, but it cannot avoid favoring certain states disproportionately. China, 
for example, would rank high in the world scale on the sole basis of popu- 
lation, but low, at least for the present, if a factor such as industrial level 
were the single determinant. 

The allotting of votes according to each state’s financial contribution has 
the merit of closely relating privilege with financial responsibility and the 
additional advantage of simplifying the apportionment of votes — once 
the difficulties of the basis of contribution have been overcome. However, 
when the International Institute of Agriculture was organized, the Italian 
delegate objected that a nation’s financial capacity was not necessarily 
correlated with its agricultural importance. In a political organization 
such as the United Nations a closer relationship would exist between a 
nation’s capacity to influence and its ability to make financial contribu- 
tions. That such a system, however, might exacerbate the envies of the 
poorer states seems a more formidable stumbling block. 

But it would be a narrow view that denied virtue to weighted voting 
simply because composing a formula is difficult. Difficulties exist, but 
they are probably not insuperable. In apportioning the assessment of 


* Document A/C.1/55. Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, Peace 
% Louis B. Sohn, “Weighting of Votes in an Through Disarmament and Charter Revision, 
International Assembly,” American Political Sci- Preliminary Print, 1953, p. 17-24. 


ence Review, XXXVIII (1944), p. 1192-1203; 
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United Nations members, the General Assembly dealt successfully with | 


a problem of similar complexity, which Committee II/1 at San Francisco 
had earlier found impossible to resolve. The task of the General Assem. 
bly was undoubtedly facilitated, perhaps alone made possible, by the 





United Nations’ dependence for its very existence upon the outcome of | 


the deliberations. The yet more difficult negotiation of an acceptable 
formula for voting might, similarly, not be possible unless necessity com- 
pelled it, and even then in certain measure bitterness and discord would 
be unavoidable accompaniments. 

Even if presented with the perfect formula, however, the writer would 
be unwilling to concede the desirability of weighted voting under present 
world conditions. Two questions need to be answered. 1) Could capac- 
ity for decision as opposed to recommendation accompany the Assembly's 
adoption of weighted voting? 2) Would weighted voting facilitate the 
Assembly’s more effective performance of its present functions? 

An affirmative answer to the first question is an assumption of Romulo’ 
prescription for the veto malady.” It presupposes the expectation that 
great states, within the foreseeable future, will submit to binding decision 
by the United Nations. Since they have not done this with relation to the 
Security Council, it seems unreasonable to expect them to do so in the 
General Assembly, no matter how the votes are weighted. If adoption of 
weighted voting were to mean that the General Assembly would be simul- 
taneously burdened with an equivalent of the Security Council veto, 
surely the proposal would evoke little enthusiasm. 

Whether the present role of the General Assembly as “the town meeting 
of the world” would be enhanced by its use of weighted voting is question- 
able. In this limited, but not negligible, function of working for inter- 
national cooperation, of debating matters of international concern, and 
of passing resolutions for whatever moral force they may bring to bear, an 
atmosphere of friendliness and good will can be of inestimable value. Due 
weight must be given to Professor Jessup’s contention that “states have 
‘feelings’ and the psychological [prestige] factor cannot be ignored any 
more than the power factor”. Weighted voting would be a slap in the 
face to the weaker powers. Indeed, so long as they accept their role as 
unequal “equals” with the sense of responsibility shown at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference by Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands delega- 
tion when he declared that the smaller states would be proud “to set an 
example” in accepting limitations to freedom of action, is it not healthy 
for the international community that a forum should exist where great and 
small alike may speak with a feeling of dignity and a sense of worth? 
Wellington Koo, Jr., says that “the very real degree of interest which these 


6 See above, p. 494. 
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small states have in establishing an organization with effective powers to 
settle international disputes, gives them a highly valuable and necessary 
lace in the activities of any such organization”.“ It would seem ill- 
advised to risk possible loss of the contributions of smaller states toward 
easing of world tensions or to disregard the important role which their 
statesmen, through personal influence, may play in the General Assembly. 

It could perhaps be argued that within the limitations of Mr. Dulles’ 
modest and reasonable proposal weighted voting might serve a useful 
purpose. So long as all states retained equal voting rights independent 
of the weighted voting system, the inequalities of the latter might be ac- 
cepted with better grace by the small states. Yet many of the problems 
of formula-making would remain, and dissensions, though possibly re- 
duced in degree, would still rise to plague the drafters. 

A careful judgment requires, also, evaluation of expected benefits. 
Whether weighted voting would offer inducements sufficiently attractive 
to convince permanent Security Council members that they should relin- 
quish their right of veto over organizational matters is at least open to 
question. Much would depend upon the system adopted and the number 
of votes given to the most powerful states. With most proposed schemes 
assuming that a reasonable maximum should be set on the number of votes 
per state, the greatest increase in power would be likely to accrue, not to 
the great states, whose influence must necessarily vary but little simply 
by reason of their greatness, but rather to the middle powers — states such 
as the Scandinavian countries, India, Argentina, Canada, Australia, and 
the like, which the Charter does not now differentiate from the smallest 
powers. As long as the greatest powers were divided among themselves, 
a small bloc of medium-sized states could control most decisions. If such 
conditions were to obtain, weighted voting would hardly seem a desirable 
change to permanent Security Council members. 

In seeking the middle way between exclusive great power dominance 
of political organizations and complete equality for all, we cannot afford 
flatly to reject weighted voting. It is one possible answer, but other an- 
swers perhaps hold brighter promise. The device of the special majority, 
the effectiveness of which should not be judged solely by the functioning 
of the Security Council veto, may have more hopeful potentialities. But 
no mere gadget can solve the deeply perplexing problems of inter-state 
relations, and those who seek for the philosopher's stone of a “right” form- 
ula are following a diversionary path. Whatever value weighted voting 
may have —and it has been shown to possess serious limitations —it 
should never be distorted to the unnatural proportions of a controlling 
factor in the success or failure of an important international organization. 


* Wellington Koo, Jr., Voting Procedures in International Political Organizations, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947, p. 288. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Political and Security Questions 


Korea: Geneva Conference, April-June, 1954:' At the Berlin meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the United States, France, United Kingdom and Soviet 
Union in January-February 1954, it was decided to hold a conference to seek a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question and to restore peace in Indochina, 
The states participating in the discussions of a settlement for Korea were to be 
the United States, France, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Republic of Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, thirteen other 
countries which had participated in the Korean hostilities under United Nations 
command,” and the Chinese People’s Republic. At the insistence of Mr. Dulles 
(United States), a provision was added to the effect that the extension to any 
state of an invitation to the conference would not imply diplomatic recognition 
of that state in any case where it had not already been accorded.’ 

The nineteen nation conference convened in Geneva on April 26, 1954; it 
was agreed that the foreign ministers of Siam (Prince Wan Narthup), the 
Soviet Union (Molotov), and the United Kingdom (Eden), should rotate as 
chairmen of the discussions.* Fourteen plenary sessions were held to discuss 
the Korean question before talks were broken off on June 15 by the sixteen non- 
communist states who stated that “it is better to face the fact of our disagree- 
ment than to raise false hopes and mislead the peoples of the world into 
believing that there is agreement where there is none”.’ 

The principal areas of disagreement had become evident early in the discus- 
sions, when the delegates from north and south Korea put forward mutually 
incompatible proposals: south Korea held that simultaneous withdrawal of 
Chinese troops from north Korea and of United Nations forces from south 
Korea would be “equivalent to a burglar being disarmed on condition that the 


1 Although the Geneva Conference was not 3 United States Department of State, Foreign 











held under United Nations auspices, the discus- 
sions of the Korean situation which took place 
were highly relevant both to previous and subse- 
quent consideration of the Korean question in 
the United Nations. Discussions in Geneva of 
the situation in Indochina are not summarized. 

2The Union of South Africa, although 
eligible to attend the conference, sent only an 
observer. 
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Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, January 
25—February 18, 1954. Publication 5399, p. % 
221-222. 

‘Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, X, p. 278. 

5 Ibid., p. 374. 
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policeman disarmed at the same time”, whereas north Korea proposed that 
troops be withdrawn from both parts of Korea within six months and before 
holding any elections; south Korea held that only elections in north Korea to fill 
the existing vacancies in the south Korean parliament should take place, whereas 
north Korea proposed that elections to an all-Korean assembly should be held 
on a nation-wide basis, under the supervision of an all-Korean commission com- 

sed of members elected by members of the existing north and south Korean 
assemblies, with north and south receiving equal numerical representation on 
the commission; decisions in the commission, it was later explained, would be 
made by mutual agreement of both sides. Mr. Dulles (United States) sup- 
ported the proposals of south Korea, while Mr. Chou En-lai (China) supported 
the position of north Korea." 

On May 5, it was announced in the press that the south Korean government 
was willing to consent to all-Korean elections under certain conditions designed 
to ensure that the “legal and moral basis for the Government of the Republic of 
Korea is not thus being surrendered”.’ However, despite agreement that some 
form of elections should be held throughout Korea, basic differences remained 
between the communist Chinese, Soviet and north Korean position on the one 
hand and that of the non-communist delegations on the other hand. Less acute 
differences also remained among the latter delegations who were unable to 
draft a joint proposal.* Concessions of a minor nature were subsequently made 
both by the south Korean and the western delegations and by the Soviet Union 
and its allies,’ but the fundamental deadlock on the points of troop withdrawal 
and the right of the United Nations to supervise the elections and the peace 
settlement generally was not broken. 

Thus on June 15 the Korean phase of the conference ended when the sixteen 
non-communist delegations issued a joint statement, their first at the confer- 
ence, to the effect that further negotiations could serve no useful purpose. 
The declaration concluded with an affirmation of continued support for United 
Nations objectives in Korea, and a promise to inform the United Nations con- 
cerning the proceedings at the conference. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations (Hammarskjold), in his annual 
report to the Members, made the following reference which was generally inter- 
preted by the press as referring to the Berlin and, especially, the Geneva con- 
ferences :”° 


In those cases where the normal processes of diplomacy remain adequate 
and preferable, or where special conferences, such as those at Berlin and 
Geneva, seem best to serve the cause of peace, the special interest in pre- 
venting any weakening of the position of the United Nations may be safe- 
guarded if the Organization is kept in the picture and its appropriate organs 
are officially informed about developments. This will enable the Organiza- 
tion to render the most effective service if and when, at a later stage, it is 


* Ibid., p. 278-279, 281. ® Ibid., May 23, 1954. 
"New York Times, May 6, 1954. ” Tbid., August 15, 1954. 
5 Ibid., May 20, 1954. 
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seized with problems in regard to which other approaches have first been 
attempted.” 


Report of the Collective Measures Committee: In its third report to the 
General Assembly,” the Collective Measures Committee summarized replies 
from five additional states — Israel, Italy, Mexico, Portugal and Yugoslavia ~ 
which had been received during the period covered in reply to requests from 
the Committee for information on steps being taken to implement recommen. 
dations made by the General Assembly relative to collective security. In gen- 
eral, the five states called attention to their participation in various international 
bodies and expressed willingness to cooperate with the United Nations in the 
event of a decision to take collective action. Pursuant to a communication from 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Hammarskjold) that for the time 
being he did not wish to proceed with the proposals, the Committee discon- 
tinued consideration of the question of the establishment of a United Nations 
Volunteer Reserve. 

The Committee established a working group which met in August 1954 to 
consider a joint United States—Philippines working paper” on the general princi- 
ples of collective security. At its 20th meeting, on August 27, 1954, the Com- 
mittee approved the revised text of the working paper which had been 
submitted to it by the working group. The final text stated that the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution and the two previous reports of the Committee should 
continue to serve as the basis for action by the General Assembly or the Security 
Council relative to collective security, noted the importance of maximum par- 
ticipation by states in collective action, both in terms of the numbers of con- 
tributors and the size of contributions, said that collective measures should in- 
clude all possible aid to the victims of aggression, stated that collective self- 
defense and regional arrangements were an important element of collective 
security and should, when consistent with the Charter, be supported by the 
United Nations, and emphasized the importance of establishing “appropriate 
machinery as contemplated in the two previous reports of the Committee’, 
should collective measures against aggression be taken or be contemplated by 
the United Nations.” 


Admission of New Members: The Committee of Good Offices on the Admis- 
sion of New Members which had been established at the eighth session of the 
General Assembly” reported on its activities to the ninth session. The Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from Egypt, the Netherlands and Per, 
had elected Mr. Victor Belaunde (Peru) chairman. In addition to a number 
of informal meetings of the Committee which had been devoted to discussion 


11 General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
session ), Supplement 1, p. xi. 

12 For a summary of the second report of the 
Committee, to the seventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, see International Organization, 
VI, p. 559. For discussion at the seventh 


session, see ibid., VII, p. 254. 


13 Document A/AC.43/L.5. 

Document A/2713 (S/3283). 

1 For a summary of the discussion of the 
question of membership at the eighth session 
of the General Assembly, see International Or- 
ganization, VIII, p. 61-63. 
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of possible means of effecting agreement between the members of the Security 
Council on the question of membership, Mr. Belaunde had held a number of 
informal conferences with various members of the Security Council. The report 
of the Committee concluded that the “result of these explorations . . . indicates 
that there is no fundamental change in the general position on the question such 
as would make it possible at this juncture to reach an understanding which 
would facilitate the solution of the problem”, but it urged the General Assembly 
to continue its efforts to find a solution.” 


Report of the Committee on South West Africa: The report of the Committee 
on South West Africa which had been established by the eighth session of the 
General Assembly” stated that the Committee had invited the government of 
the Union of South Africa to confer with it, but that the Union government had 
replied that in its view the terms of reference of the Committee appeared to 
be “even more inflexible” than those of the ad hoc committee which it had 
superseded, and that therefore further negotiations would in all probability be 
fruitless. 

The Committee reported that it had formulated rules of procedure which 
“adhered as closely as possible” to the rules of procedure of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. In regard to procedure for 
the examination of petitions and reports by the General Assembly on South West 
Africa, the Committee stated that difficulties had arisen in attempting to recon- 
cile the voting procedure of the General Assembly with the unanimity principle 
of the Council of the League of Nations; the Committee therefore recommended 
that decisions of the General Assembly with regard to South West Africa be 
regarded as “important questions within the meaning of Article 18, paragraph 
2” of the Charter, that is, requiring a two-thirds majority, but noted that an 
interpretation of the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice on 
the status of South West Africa was involved, and recommended that in the 
event of the opposition of South Africa to the proposed voting procedure, the 
question should be submitted to the Court. 

The report stated that South Africa had notified the Committee that it would 
not transmit petitions from South West Africa to the United Nations, and the 
Committee adopted an alternate procedure for receiving petitions, under the 
terms of which a petition received by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations would be returned to the petitioner with the request that he submit it 
to the Committee through the government of South Africa; if within two months 
the petition was not received by the Committee in this fashion, the Committee 
would regard the petition as “validly received”. The report stated that several 
communications had already been received from sources outside the territory; in 
response to one of them, relating to the refusal of the Union government to grant 
a passport to a native school principal who had wanted to avail himself of a 
scholarship offered to him by Oxford University, the Committee submitted to 


%® Document A/2720. VIII, p. 108. (This previous summary incor- 
" For information on the establishment of the rectly reported this Committee as having nine 
Committee, see International Organization, members, whereas in fact it had seven.) 
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the Assembly a proposed resolution requesting the Secretary-General to use his 
good offices to persuade the Union of South Africa to reverse its position. The 
Committee found other communications to be outside its terms of reference. 

The Committee had requested the Union government to resume submission of 
annual reports to the United Nations, but the Union government had repeated 
its view that its obligation to transmit reports had ceased with the demise of the 
League of Nations. The Committee therefore adopted a procedure whereby it 
prepared its annual report on conditions in the territory “from such information 
and documentation as may be available”; although it was invited to do so, the 
Union government did not take part in the discussion prior to the drafting of 
the summary of conditions in South West Africa, attached to the present report. 

In concluding its observations on South West Africa, the Committee stated 
“that, after thirty-five years of administration under the Mandates System, the 
Native inhabitants are still not participating in the political development of the 
Territory, that their participation in the economic development is restricted to 
that of labourers and that the social and educational services for their benefit 
are far from satisfactory”.* 


Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Questions 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: Financial Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31 December 1953 and the Report of the 
Board of Auditors: The total income of the United Nations Children’s Fund as 
reported in the financial statement for 1953 was $16,219,140. Of this amount, 
$15,522,509 was contributed by various sources; 55 governments had given 
$14,266,861, of which the United States, the largest contributor, had given 
$9,814,333. Organized fund campaigns had yielded $651,247 in 1953, as com- 
pared with $44,834 in 1952. However, the report stated, the increase was in 
large measure due to the receipt in 1953 of the proceeds from campaigns held 
in Australia, New Zealand and Pakistan in 1952. Private contributions during 
1953 totaled $176,564 in 1953, while income from other sources amounted to 
$696,631. 

During the period under review, total expenditures of $12,506,630 fell short 
of total income by $3,712,510. Assistance programs had been allocated 
$10,286,462 of the total expenditures, while gross administrative and opera- 
tional costs had amounted to $2,220,168.” 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: The United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (J. G. van Heuven Goedhart) sub- 
mitted a report to the ninth session of the General Assembly covering the work 
of his office since June 1, 1953.” Since his previous report, the High Commis- 
sioner stated, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Monaco and France had ratified the Convention Relating to 


18 General Assembly, Official Records (9th Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to the 
session), Supplement 14. eighth session of the General Assembly, see 
1 Tbid., Supplement 6A. International Organization, VII, p. 521. For 
20 For a summary of the report of the United action on that report, see ibid., VIII, p. 92-93. 
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the Status of Refugees, and Australia had acceded to it; on April 22, 1954, 
90 days after the deposit of the sixth instrument of ratification or accession, the 
Convention had entered into force. Belgium had ratified the Convention on 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons during the period under review. The 
High Commissioner declared his continued close attention to all international 
action for the establishment of international agreements concerning refugees, 
in particular the activities of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
and their work on the question of the right of asylum. 

In reviewing the groups of refugees in special need, the High Commissioner 
noted that while there had been some reduction during the preceding year and 
a half in the number of refugees in camps, especially in Austria and Germany, 
the number of “difficult cases” (refugees requiring special care for whom ar- 
rangements had not been made) had been steadily increasing to a total of at 
least 13,000, with the highest rate of increase in China since the International 
Refugee Organization ceased operation. At the time of the report, there were an 
estimated 14,000 refugees of European origin in China, of which approximately 
670 were “difficult cases”. In the period April 1, 1953 — March 31, 1954, 3,315 
had been evacuated; meanwhile, the Refugee Emergency Fund was the only 
means of subsistence for the majority of those remaining in Hong Kong. In 
discussing the status of the Refugee Emergency Fund, the High Commissioner 
expressed appreciation of the contributions from various governments and 
private sources, which had amounted to $1,294,086 by March 31, 1954, but 
stated that the financial situation of the office was still acute, with an estimated 
$1,000,000 needed for the remainder of 1954 and a surplus, as of March 31, 
1954, of only $183,815 and that in the light of this the Advisory Committee on 
Refugees had recommended that another appeal be made to the governments 
concerned and that the General Assembly should authorize the Negotiating 
Committee on Extra-Budgetary Funds to concern itself with raising contribu- 
tions to meet the immediate needs of the Fund.™ 

In the section of the report dealing with means of achieving more permanent 
solutions of the refugee problem, the High Commissioner noted that very few 
requests for repatriation had been received from refugees within the mandate 
of the office, and discussed in greater detail the problems involved in resettle- 
ment and in economic integration, the main alternatives. While the reluctance of 
countries to receive these refugees made resettlement a difficult and expensive 
operation, continued efforts would be necessary since the countries of residence 
frequently refused to consider integration of refugees into their own economies. 

In concluding, the High Commissioner presented an outline of a five-year 
program for the promotion of permanent solutions. The proposed program 
combined measures such as vocational training and housing construction, de- 
signed to implement economic integration, with measures such as resettlement 
counselling services; the office would not, under the proposed scheme, do any 
direct operational work along these lines. While the Ford Foundation Grant 


; 7. For more complete information on financ- ber 31, 1953, see General Assembly, Official 
ing during the period March 1, 1952, to Decem- Records (9th session), Supplement 13A. 
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had demonstrated the ability of international funds to attract further contriby. 
tions, the High Commissioner estimated that $12,000,000 would be necessary 
to promote the program he outlined, and he stated that he had submitted the 
entire question to his Advisory Committee and recommended a thorough re. 
examination of the problem by the governments concerned. The High Com. 
missioner hoped that the Assembly would authorize the Negotiating Committee 
to also seek funds for this program.” 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1955: A total expenditure of 
$46,821,300 for the financial year 1955 was recommended by the Secretary- 
General (Hammarskjold), who estimated income for the same period at 
$6,773,100 and net expenditure at $40,048,200. Gross expenditures during 
1954 had been budgeted at $47,827,110; the actual total expenditure during 
1953 had amounted to $49,292,552. 

Expenses for meetings of the General Assembly, the Councils, Commissions 
and Committees were estimated at $716,500 for 1955, as compared with 
$690,330 for 1954. There had been a net increase of $26,170, attributable 
in part to appropriations for the United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders; increases of $52,700 for travel of repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, and for holding the eleventh session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East in Tokyo and the sixth session 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America in Bogota had been partially 
offset by reductions in other items. 

A reduction of $1,797,230, from $30,301,130 in the budget for 1954 to 
$28,503,900 in the estimates for 1955, was proposed for the New York Head- 
quarters. This “most significant reduction” was attributable in large part to 
the reorganization plan for the Secretariat, which envisaged reductions in staff, 
as well as certain structural changes.” The Secretary-General recommended 
that an expert committee be convened “as early as possible”, in cooperation 
with the Directors-General of the specialized agencies, to make a comprehensive 
review of salary scales for the professional United Nations staff; he also hoped 
to convene a special committee to review all staff salaries in relation to the “best 
prevailing rates”. 

The 1955 estimates for all offices away from Headquarters showed an in- 
crease of $135,600 over the 1954 approved level; $5,419,000 were proposed for 
the budget of the European Office of the United Nations, $905,100 for Infor- 
mation Centers, and $2,122,500 for the Secretariats of the regional economic 

commissions (other than the Economic Commission for Europe). In regard to 
ECE, the Secretary-General stated that the considerable increase in its activities 
introduced an element of uncertainty as to the appropriate increase in its 
budget, but that every effort would be made to hold its budgetary provision.at 


21General Assembly, Official Records (9th 22 For further information on the proposed 
session), Supplement 13. reorganization of the Secretariat, see this volume, 
p. 553. 
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a level consistent with that of 1954. The appropriation for technical programs, 
$1,779,600, was the same as the approved provision for 1954, and the Secretary- 
General proposed that “contributions at the level of previous years should be 
authorized as grants-in-aid towards the expenses for technical assistance”. An 
increase of $500,000, from $2,149,500 in 1954 to $2,649,500 for 1955, for 
special expenses, was explained by the Secretary-General as a consequence of 
the setting of the annual installment for 1955 under the Loan Agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the United States at $2,000,000. The establish- 
ment of a pension fund for the Judges of the International Court of Justice 
accounted for the increase of $142,620 in the appropriations for the Court to 
$764,600 for 1955. The estimates for the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board and the United Nations Staff Pension Committee were consolidated in 
the 1955 proposed budget and set at $117,600. Other expenditures were esti- 
mated at approximately the level of 1954. 

The information annex attached to the budget estimates of the Secretary- 
General provided a summary for United Nations Members of the purposes for 
which their contributions would be used.” 


Report of the Committee on Contributions: In its report to the ninth session 
of the General Assembly, the Committee on Contributions, while noting an im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of statistical information submitted to it 
by Members, stated that in some cases it had still been necessary to make esti- 
mates on the basis of available income data for previous years. In converting 
estimates for the various Members into one unit of account, the United States 
dollar and in most cases the official rates of exchange had been used. 

In revising the scale of assessments, capacity to pay was estimated according 
to three major criteria: 1) comparative per capita income; 2) temporary eco- 
nomic dislocation as a result of the second World War; and 3) ability to secure 
foreign currency. In regard to the first criterion, the Committee gave an allow- 
ance of up to 50 percent to countries with per capita incomes of under $1,000; 
in regard to the second, the Committee judged that sufficient allowance had 
been made for wartime losses and dislocations in the current national income 
estimates based on official information provided by Members; and in regard to 
the third, the Committee concluded that it was not practicable to make a system- 
atic allowance for currency exchange difficulties, but stated that this factor 
had been given consideration in individual cases, and recommended that ar- 
rangements for paying contributions in currencies other than United States 
dollars should be continued and extended. National incomes of Members for 
the financial years 1951, 1952 and 1953 had been used in making estimates for 
1954, the Committee reported, in order to reduce the probability of inequitable 
assessments based on short-term fluctuations. 

The report referred to the resolution of the eighth session of the General 
Assembly which had instructed the Committee to postpone further action in 
regard to the per capita ceiling principle until] new Members were admitted or 


3 General Assembly, Official Records (9th session), Supplement 5. 
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improvement in the economic capacity of existing Members was sufficient to 
permit adjustments to be gradually absorbed into the scale; to date, the report 
stated, neither of these conditions had been fulfilled. The Committee noted 
that because of its fixed rate of assessment and its growing population, the per 
capita contribution from the United States would decline from year to year, 
eventually lowering the per capita ceiling to a level at which it would apply to 
a number of other countries, with a consequent shift of the financial burden 
from Members with a high per capita income to those with low or middle-range 
per capita incomes. In view of this consideration, the Committee was of the 
opinion that the per capita ceiling principle as a criterion for assessment should 
be reconsidered by the General Assembly. 

In reviewing the proposed scale of assessments for 1955, the Committee 
stated that while the scale represented an advance towards a semi-permanent 
scale, it still contained inequities which could only be eliminated gradually and 
recommended therefore that the scale be applied for one year only. Changes 
had been recommended in the assessments of 24 of the 60 Members — increased 
percentages for nine, and decreased percentages for fifteen. Mr. G. F. Saksin 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) opposed the recommended scale on the 
grounds that it raised the assessment of the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine above the rates which had been set by the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that the increases for these countries were greater than the 10 
percent maximum increase for any one year which he stated was a working 
rule of the Committee, and that they failed to take into account the wartime 
losses suffered by these countries, their difficulties in obtaining United States 
dollars and their increased financial obligations resulting from their having 
become members of several specialized agencies. Mr. J. Nosek (Czechoslo- 
vakia) associated himself with the statement of Mr. Saksin. 

Among other matters dealt with by the Committee were the following: 1) 
assessment of non-member states who participated in certain United Nations 
organs or activities, which the Committee reported had been worked out on the 
same basis as the assessments for Members; 2) the relative merits of the per- 
centage and the unit systems of assessment, in regard to which the Committee 
recommended that the adoption of the unit system would present sufficient 
difficulties to make it more desirable to retain the percentage system currently 
in use; and 3) payment of contributions, which the report stated was still not 
as prompt as would be desirable, although no Members were in arrears for two 
full years. The Secretary-General had accepted 30.7 percent of all contribu- 
tions for 1954 in currencies other than the United States dollar; the Committee 
noted its approval of this procedure.” 


First Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions: The first report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions dealt with the review of the administrative procedures of 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for the Economic Development of 


* [bid., Supplement 10. 
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Under-Developed Countries which the Committee had been requested to make 
by the eighth session of the General Assembly. In Part I of the report, dealing 
with the administrative expenses and existing administrative procedures of the 
Expanded Program, the Committee made the following recommendations: 1) 
that the dual system resulting from the use in recipient countries of resident 
representatives from the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) side by side with 
regional representatives from the specialized agencies resulted in an overlapping 
of function and should be avoided; 2) that the regular administrative facilities 
maintained for the regular activities of the agencies be utilized for Expanded 
Program activities, thus freeing more Expanded Program funds for direct 
operational costs; 3) that the distinction theretofore maintained between “ad- 
ministrative” and “indirect operational” costs should be eliminated, and all 
costs not of a direct operational character should be classified as administrative; 
4) that efforts should be made to reduce administrative costs by the end of 
1955 to (a) in the case of the agencies, to 12 to 14 percent of total costs and 
(b) in the case of TAB to 5 percent of the total cost of the Expanded Program; 
5) that no radical change in the decentralized organizational structure of the 
Expanded Program was advisable, but that economies should be sought through 
the most efficient utilization of the existing structure; 6) that the proposed 
centralization of local costs payments should be reviewed at a later date, since 
its wisdom was questionable; 7) that the proposed increase in the Special 
Reserve Fund and its reconstitution as a Working Capital and Reserve Fund 
should be recommended for approval by the General Assembly in view of its 
probable contribution to the lessening of currency difficulties; 8) that two ses- 
sions of TAB in each year, instead of the five held in 1953, should be sufficient; 
9) that the continuation of three high-level inter-agency bodies to consider 
matters of technical assistance should be reviewed; 10) that consideration 
should be given to the differences between the regulations of TAB and of the 
participating organizations to eliminate administrative confusion and avoidable 
expenditure; 11) that in regard to the appraisal of programs, the time and 
money devoted to such appraisals on the part of the TAB secretariat should be 
strictly limited, since the primary responsibility for program appraisal should 
rest with the recipient governments; and 12) that ample scope existed for the 
elimination of overlapping at the administrative level in the area of administra- 
tive coordination with other programs. 

In the second part of its report, the Committee dealt with administrative 
weaknesses which in its opinion might be attributed to factors of a constitutional 
nature. It noted that the Expanded Program was intended to be primarily a 
United Nations activity and not a “mere amalgam of fragmentary activities”. 
However, the constitutionally loose ties of the specialized agencies to the United 
Nations made the development of control of the Program on the part of the 
United Nations very difficult. The inability of the Board to exercise stringent 
budget control over the Program was an element of the same problem, and the 
Committee recommended that such a control should be established. In order 
to ensure a more clear and direct line of authority, the Committee recommended 
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that the relationship between the Executive Chairman of TAB and the Secre. 
tary-General of the United Nations should be clarified, with the Secretary. 
General acting in the capacity of Chairman of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination and working through whatever Secretariat unit would, in his 
opinion, be appropriate. Finally, the Committee stated that, in its opinion, 
most of the unduly high level of administrative costs and duplication of effort 
which it had found to be characteristic of the Expanded Program in the course 
of its review was attributable to the “existing inconsistencies of direction”.* 


Second Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions: In reporting to the ninth session of the General Assembly on the 
budget estimates for 1955 which had been submitted to it by the Secretary- 
General (Hammarskjold), the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions recommended a total appropriation of $46,400,750, or 
$420,550 less than the $46,821,300 recommended by the Secretary-General.* 
The chief reduction recommended by the Committee was in the appropriation 
for Headquarters; while noting that the organizational review of the Secretariat 
had already shown some results and that on the other hand the nature of the 
personnel problems involved precluded exact estimates of the total economies 
which might result, the Committee nevertheless felt that a total of $117,900 
could safely be deducted from the Secretary-General’s estimate of $28,503,900 
for Headquarters to be apportioned as follows: $20,000 less than the proposal 
for the Department of Public Information, $14,000 less than the proposal for 
the Library, $20,000 less than the proposal for travel of staff, a deduction of 
$7,400 from the estimate for common staff costs, $35,000 less than the proposal 
for common services, and $21,500 less than the estimate for permanent equip- 
ment. The Committee looked forward to the comprehensive report of the 
Secretary-General on his review of the Headquarters establishment which was 
to be presented to the ninth session of the General Assembly, and in general 
hoped that a better evaluation of the long-term effect of proposed administrative 
changes could be made by the end of 1955. Other reductions suggested by 
the Committee from the estimates for 1955 presented by the Secretary-General 
were as follows: $19,400 from the estimate for the sessions of the major organs 
of the United Nations; $51,900 from the estimate for the European Office; 
$25,200 less than: the amount requested for the Secretariats of the regional 
economic commissions (other than the Economic Commission for Europe); 
$39,000 less than the proposal for contractual printing; $164,150 less than the 
proposal for the International Court of Justice; and a global reduction of $3,000 
in respect of upgradings of established posts. 

The Committee estimated miscellaneous income for 1955 at $6,773,100, an 
increase of $10,000 over the Secretary-General’s estimate, and concurred with 
the Secretary-General that the level of the Working Capital Fund should be 
maintained at $21,500,000 for 1955. The report stated that the total of the 


*% Document A/2661. the budget estimates of the Secretary-General 
General Assembly, Official Records (9th for the same period, see above, p. 504. 
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budgets of the eight specialized agencies, when submitted to the United Na- 
tions, would amount to $38,066,705 for 1955; thus the estimate for gross 
expenditure of the United Nations and the eight specialized agencies was set at 
$84,888,005. These estimates were exclusive of programs financed out of 
extra-budgetary funds, such as UNICEF, the Refugee Emergency Fund, and 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 

The report also noted the opinion of the Committee in the matters of sub- 
sistence allowances and the system of special rapporteurs for United Nations 
bodies. In regard to the former, the Committee felt that no exceptions should 
be made to the scale for these allowances. In regard to the second, the Com- 
mittee disagreed with the Secretary-General’s proposal to grant a special hono- 
rarium to certain rapporteurs, on the grounds that the assumptions underlying 
the proposal — that the Secretariat should avoid certain controversial matters 
and that Member states might more readily give information to a rapporteur 
than to the Secretariat — were unacceptable.” 


Annual Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund for the year 
ended 31 December 1953: The report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Fund to the ninth session of the General Assembly contained summaries of the 
fourth and fifth sessions of the Joint Board and a financial statement for the 
year 1953. At the fourth session of the Board, in April 1953, Mr. C. S. Booth, 
who represented the Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
was elected chairman. The fourth session reviewed the Administrative Rules 
of the Fund and provisionally adopted certain amendments. The Board con- 
sidered that a decision that the Fund should itself bear administrative costs 
would be premature until the report of the next actuarial valuation had been 
received. 

Mr. H. C. Andersen, the representative of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, was elected chairman by the fifth session of the Joint Board, which 
noted a report from the Secretary-General of the United Nations that four of 
the member organizations of the Fund had notified their acceptance of the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal in relation to the Regulations of the 
Fund. The Board recommended that the General Assembly grant the request 
of the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organization to be ad- 
mitted to the Fund. In considering the revised Administrative Rules of the 
Fund, the fifth session approved certain further amendments. 

The financial statement for the year 1953 showed that total income appliable 
to the year 1953 amounted to $9,271,647.26, of which contributions from staff 
members of the participating organizations accounted for $2,842,684.90, con- 
tributions from the organizations themselves for $5,475,486.05, income from 
investments for $942,173.83, and miscellaneous sources for $11,302.48. In 
addition, the report presented a figure for other income of $315,688.20, of 
which $186,730.26 represented adjustments made to income in 1953 as a result 
of the analyses made of statements of contributions as reported by participating 


* General Assembly, Official Records (9th session), Supplement 7. 
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organizations after the Fund’s accounts for 1952 had been closed, and 
$119,165.23 represented contributions which should have been made in 1953 
by the United Nations with respect to past service pension credits, but which 
had been inadvertently omitted. Expenditures during 1953 had amounted to 
$1,520,737.65, of which payment of withdrawal benefits accounted for 
$1,376,373.06. Thus the total excess of income over expenditure for the year 
ended December 31, 1953, was $8,066,597.81.* 


Legal Questions 


International Law Commission: The International Law Commission held its 
sixth session at Paris from June 3 to July 28, 1954.” The Commission re- 
examined the draft conventions on the reduction and on the elimination of 
future statelessness which had been submitted to governments for comment 
after the fifth session.” The most frequent observation made by governments, 
the report stated, was that some provisions of their national legislation conflicted 
with provisions in the draft conventions; howeyer, the Commission, arguing that 
statelessness was itself attributable to those very provisions in national law, 
could not accept such arguments as decisive. The Commission approved sub- 
stantive and drafting changes in the conventions and submitted them to the 
General Assembly. 

In the previous drafts of both conventions, provisions had been included to 
the effect that persons could not be deprived of nationality on grounds of certain 
positive acts or omissions; however since a number of governments objected to 
waiving the power to deprive a person of nationality on these grounds, the re- 
duction convention was altered to provide 1) that naturalized persons could be 
deprived of their adopted nationality if they resided in their country of origin 
for a time specified by the state which had granted the naturalization, regard- 
less of whether or not they would thereby be rendered stateless, and 2) that 
any national who entered or continued in the service of a foreign government 
against the wishes of his state could be deprived of his nationality. Under the 
terms of the elimination convention, a party to the convention could not deprive 
its nationals of their nationality on any grounds if they would thereby be ren- 
dered stateless. Although in the former drafts of both conventions provision 
had been made for the settlement of disputes between parties to the convention 
on interpretation or application by a special tribunal or by the International Court 
of Justice, the Commission decided to vest jurisdiction over such disputes in 
the special tribunal, while making provision for adjudication by the Interna- 
tional Court in the event that the disputes were not referred to the special 
tribunal. 

In the matter of present statelessness, the Commission received a report con- 
taining four draft international instruments from the rapporteur, Mr. Cordova; 
three of the draft instruments were subsequently withdrawn. Since the only way 


*8 Ibid., Supplement 8. these conventions at the fifth session of the 
29 Tbid., Supplement 9. Commission, see International Organization, 
%° For information on the consideration of VII, p. 529. 
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to reduce statelessness was for stateless persons to acquire a nationality which 
would normally be that of the country of residence, and since statutory condi- 
tions for acquiring nationality usually included residence requirements, the 
Commission thought that it w ould be desirable for stateless persons to be given 
the status of “protected person” during the interim period. The “protected 
persons’ ’ would enjoy all civil rights normally accorded to the nationals of the 
state except political privileges and would assume all the normal obligations of 
nationals. The Commission further recommended that the right to the status 
of “protected person” extend to wives and minor children of persons acquiring 
the status, provided that they were resident in the territory of the protecting 
state, and decided that a child with the status of “protected person” should, if 
resident in the territory of the protecting state upon reaching his majority, be- 
come a national of that state. The Commission also recommended that any 
stateless person fulfilling the requirements for aliens be granted nationality. 
The Commission rejected a further proposal that the status of “protected per- 
son” and provisions concerning naturalization be extended to de facto as well 
as de jure persons, provided that they renounced their ineffective nationality. 
The Commission stated that it did not intend its action to prejudice the matter 
of protection of refugees by international agencies such as the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In view of the many non- 
legal difficulties involved, the Commission felt that its proposals for the reduc- 
tion of present statelessness adopted at the sixth session should be regarded 
merely as suggestions by governments. 

Also on the agenda of the sixth session was consideration of a draft code of 
offenses against the peace and security of mankind. The Commission received 
the third report of its rapporteur (Mr. Spiropoulos), and adopted certain 
changes in the previously prepared text in the light of observations which had 
been received from governments.” Among the substantive changes proposed 
by the Commission were the following: 1) the scope of the article dealing with 
incursions by armed bands into the territory of one state from the territory of 
another for political purposes was broadened to include encouragement and 
toleration of such bands’ being organized in or operating from the territory of a 
state as well as direct participation in or support of them; 2) a new paragraph 
was added which made intervention in the internal or external affairs of an- 
other state by the use of “coercive measures” of an economic or political char- 
acter an international crime; and 3) the clause dealing with inhuman acts 
committed on social, political, cultural, racial or religious grounds was widened 
to make such acts a crime whether or not they were committed in connection 
with other offenses defined in the code, while at the same time a provision 
was added making such acts international crimes only when committed at the 
instigation or with the toleration of the authorities of a state. 

The third major topic discussed at the sixth session was the regime of the 
territorial sea.” The rapporteur, Mr. Francois, submitted a draft regulation 


"For information on the draft code adopted %2 For information on the discussion of this 
at the third session of the Commission, see topic at the fourth session, see ibid., VI, p. 575. 
ibid., V, p. 733. 
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for the regime of the territorial bon which had been revised to take into account 
observations from governments and experts on the delimitation of the territorial 
sea between adjacent states with facing coasts. The Commission, in its discus. 
sion of the general topic of the regime of the territorial sea, found that the 
opinions of its members were divergent in the matter of the breadth of the 
territorial sea. In view of the great diversity of opinion, the Commission felt 
that agreement would be impossible unless states were prepared to make con- 
cessions. The Commission therefore urged governments to submit, in their 
comments on the draft articles, their attitudes on this question and suggested 
solutions. Pending receipt of these replies, the Commission postponed con- 
sideration of the breadth of the territorial sea and related questions such as bays 
and groups of islands. 

The Commission then adopted a number of draft articles to be submitted to 
governments. These fell under the general headings of 1) the juridical status 
of the territorial sea, 2) the limits of the territorial sea, and 3) rights of passage, 
Among the provisions of these draft articles were the following: 1) that 
sovereignty of the coastal state extended to the limit of the territorial sea, the 
air space above it and the bed and subsoil below, subject to the provisions of 
international law; 2) that the normal base line would be determined by the 
low-water line, although in such cases as an excessively sinuous coast a maxi- 
mum of ten miles of straight base line would be permissible, while the outer 
limit of the territorial sea would be drawn so that every point on it would be 
equidistant from the nearest point of the base line; the delimitation of the 
territorial sea of two states with facing coasts, if the distance across were less 
than twice the breadth of the territorial sea, would in the absence of other agree- 
ment be the median line every point of which was equidistant from the base 
lines from which the territorial sea of each state was measured; 3) that all 
ships other than warships should have the right of innocent passage through the 
territorial sea, with the provision that the coastal state would have the right to 
suspend right of passage temporarily and in definite areas on the grounds of 
public order and security; and 4) that the rights of warships, except in “excep- 
tional circumstances”, would be the same as those of other vessels. The rights 
of coastal states to restrict passage of warships were to be more limited in the 
case of straits used for international navigation between two parts of the high 
seas. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the seventh session of the General Assembly, 
the Commission decided to initiate work on the subject of “diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities”, and appointed Mr. A. E. F. Sandstrom special rappor- 
teur. It decided to request the Secretary-General of the United Nations to make 
the necessary arrangements for simultaneous translation into and from Spanish 
beginning with the 1955 session of the Commission, and to take appropriate 
steps toward the establishment of closer cooperation between the Commission 
and the inter-American bodies concerned with the development and codification 
of international law. In concluding the work of the sixth session, the Commis- 
sion decided to hold its seventh session in Geneva, for a period of ten weeks 
beginning on April 10, 1955. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


The following summary covers the work of the Security Council from its 
673d meeting on June 16 through its 678th meeting on August 18, 1954. 


Question of Threat to Thailand 


The question of the threat to Thailand was discussed by the Security Council 
at its 673d and 674th meetings.’ After again explaining the reasons for his 
government's belief that the condition of tension in the general region in which 
Thailand was located would, if continued, endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, the Thai representative, Pote Sarasin, again re- 
quested that the Peace Observation Commission establish a sub-commission of 
from three to five members to dispatch observers to Thailand and to visit Thai- 
land itself if it were deemed necessary. The Thai draft differed from earlier Thai 
proposals, however, in that the original mandate of the sub-commission applied 
only to the territory of Thailand; if the sub-commission felt that it could not 
adequately accomplish its mission without observation or visit in states con- 
tiguous to Thailand, the Peace Observation Commission or the Security Council 
could issue the necessary instructions.* Representatives of New Zealand, Tur- 
key, Brazil, China, the United Kingdom, the United States, Denmark, Colombia 
and France spoke in support of the Thai draft. They denied, as had been 
alleged by the Soviet representative (Tsarapkin) at an earlier meeting, that 
Council consideration or action on this question would be detrimental to the 
success of the negotiations between the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Chinese People’s Republic, Soviet Union and other 
states in Geneva. While agreeing that it would be impropitious for the Council 
to consider directly the situation in Indochina as long as it was being discussed 
in Geneva, they argued that the question raised by Thailand was quite separate 
and that the Council had a duty to comply with the Thai request. The Soviet 
representative (Tsarapkin) on the other hand, reiterated the view of his gov- 
erment that such action would be prejudicial to the success of the Geneva 
negotiations. Mr. Tsarapkin further stated that the Thai resolution was a thinly 
disguised attempt by the United States to prevent a peaceful solution of the 
Indochinese fighting and the opening wedge in a United States plan for military 
intervention in southeast Asia with a view to re-imposing colonial rule and 
broadening the war. 

When the Thai draft was put to a vote, it failed to be adopted because of 
the negative vote of the Soviet Union. Nine states voted in favor — Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, France, New Zealand, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
and United States — while Lebanon abstained." 


'For information on previous discussion of 2? Document $/3229; Security Council, Offi- 
the question in the Security Council, see In- cial Records, 673d meeting, June 16, 1954, p. 3. 
ternational Organization, VIII, p. 358-359. % Security” Council, Official Records, 674th 


meeting, June 18, 1954, p. 13. 
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Guatemalan Question 


The Security Council held an urgent meeting on June 20 to consider a com- 
munication received from the Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Guil- 
lermo Toriello, stating that “open aggression has been perpetrated by the 
Governments of Honduras and Nicaragua at the instigation of certain foreign 
monopolies whose interests have been affected by the progressive policy of my 
government”. These charges were elaborated by the representative of Guate- 
mala (Castillo Arriola) who, together with representatives of Honduras and 
Nicaragua, had been invited to participate in the Council’s discussion. Mr, 
Castillo Arriola stated “categorically and publicly that the Republic of Guate- 
mala has been invaded by expeditionary forces forming part of an unlawful 
international aggression . . . the outcome of a vast international conspiracy 
which has been directed against my country for some time”. The Guatemalan 
representative charged that the background for the current overt action had 
been laid by the United Fruit Company and other monopolies encouraged by 
the United States Department of State who, opposing the actions of the Guate- 
malan government, particularly its seizure of vacant and unused lands, had 
sought to represent Guatemala as “an outpost of Soviet communism on the 
American continent, a tool of Moscow and a spearhead of the Soviet Union 
against the United States”. Mr. Castillo Arriola denied these charges and the 
allegation that the policies of his government constituted a threat to the peace 
and stability of Central America.’ He suggested that the Security Council issue 
a warning to Honduras and Nicaragua and call on them to apprehend the exiles 
and mercenaries who were using bases in their territory for an invasion of 
Guatemala and that the Council constitute an observation mission in Guatemala 
to verify the fact that Honduras and Nicaragua had connived in the invasion.’ 

The Nicaraguan and Honduran representatives (Solorzano and Carias) sup- 
ported a draft resolution sponsored by Brazil and Colombia referring the dispute 
to the Organization of American States. The Brazilian representative (Gouthier) 
pointed to the long habit which had been formed in the Americas of settling 
their disputes by regional machinery while the Colombian representative 
(Echeverri Cortes) argued that under Articles 33 and 52, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter parties to a dispute were obligated to seek settlement through regional 
arrangements before referring a dispute to the Security Council.’ The two 
sponsoring powers accepted a French amendment adding a paragraph which, 
without prejudice to measures which might be taken by the Organization of 
American States, called for the immediate termination of any action likely to 
cause further bloodshed and requested all Members of the United Nations to 
abstain from giving assistance to any such action. 

The Guatemalan representative replied with the argument that Articles 38 
and 52 were “completely inapplicable to Guatemala’s case” because Guatemala 


“has no dispute either with . . . Honduras, or with Nicaragua, or with any 
*Document $/3232. 6 Ibid., p. 11-12. 
5 Security Council, Official Records, 675th 7 Ibid., p. 16. 


meeting, June 20, 1954, p. 2, 3. 
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other State. Guatemala has no dispute. We have not even any boundary 
difficulty. . . . Nor is there any question under discussion of a political, terri- 
torial, economic or any other nature. . . . This Article would be operative in 
any kind of dispute, but not in the case of an aggression or an invasion. . . . 
The Security Council cannot compel the parties to settle their disputes by this 
means, for in this case there are no parties and there is no dispute.” 

The Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) felt that when aggression had actually taken 
place, the Security Council could not refuse to accept responsibility for ending 
it. He argued that, not only was there no obligation to refer a question to re- 
gional agencies, but that in this instance there was insufficient time for such a 
step. Mr. Tsarapkin added that the Organization of American States was 
dominated by the United States which had demonstrated its hostility to the 
regime in Guatemala.” 

The right of all nations to have an urgent meeting of the Security Council 
called when they felt themselves threatened was supported by the United States 
representative (Lodge) who, however, felt that a situation of this nature could 
be dealt with most expeditiously and most effectively by the Organization of 
American States to which Guatemala had already presented a request for action. 
After denying that the United States had in any way connived in an invasion of 
Guatemala or that it dominated the Organization of American States, Mr. Lodge 
added that there appeared to be a possibility that the Soviet Union would veto 
the Brazilian-Colombian draft. “Why,” he asked, “does the representative of 
the Soviet Union, a country thousands of miles away from here, undertake to 
veto a move like that? How can this action of his possibly fail to make unbiased 
observers throughout the world come to the conclusion that the Soviet Union 
has designs on the American hemisphere? . . . I say to the representative of 
the Soviet Union, stay out of this hemisphere and do not try to start your plans 
and your conspiracies over here.”” 

After the Guatemalan representative had reiterated his argument that there 
was no legal ground for referring the matter to the Organization of American 
States he added that Guatemala had not asked that organization or the Inter- 
American Peace Committee to take action but had merely informed them that 
the invasion had occurred. 

The Brazilian-Colombian resolution, as amended by France, was rejected fol- 
lowing a vote of 10 in favor with 1 (the Soviet Union) opposed.” The Council 
then unanimously approved a new resolution submitted by France consisting of 
the paragraph which it had previously appended to the two-power resolution.” 
France expressed the view shared by other Council members, that rejection of 
the Brazilian-Colombian resolution did not preclude the Organization of 
American States from acting. 

At the request of Guatemala and the Soviet Union, the Security Council held 
another urgent meeting on June 25; both governments charged that the resolu- 


’ Ibid., p. 20. 4 [bid., p. 37. 
* Ibid., p. 22-23, 28. ® Ibid., p. 38. 
” Tbid., p. 29, 32. 
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tion of June 20 had not been complied with, in violation of Article 25 of the 


United Nations Charter.” The Council also received a communciation from the 


Chairman of the Inter-American Peace Committee stating that, on June 19, 
the Guatemalan government had requested that an urgent meeting of the Inter. 
American Peace Committee be convened in order that “it may take the measures 
necessary to prevent the disruption of peace and international security in this 
part of Central America, and also to put a stop to the aggression in progress 
against Guatemala”. Further communications from Guatemala on June 21 had 
asked the Committee, first, to suspend consideration of the question, and later, 
to withdraw the charge. Since that time, however, Honduras and Nicaragua 
had asked the Committee to establish a committee of inquiry to proceed to 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua to obtain information on which the Com- 
mittee could base suggestions for a speedy settlement of the dispute. The 
Committee reported that it had unanimously approved the proposal and had 
informed the Guatemalan government of it.”* 

In the Security Council meeting, discussion revolved around the question of 
whether or not the agenda, containing the communications from Guatemala, 
should be adopted. The representatives of France and the United Kingdom 
(Hoppenot and Dixon) noted that, as a matter of principle, they did not feel 
that such a complaint should be precluded from Council consideration in this 
manner; however, they felt that, in view of the conflicting statements which 
had been made by the Guatemalan representative at the previous meeting and 
contradictory reports which had appeared in the press, there was a great 
need for investigation. They were, therefore, prepared to abstain in the vote 
on the adoption of the agenda. Other representatives, namely, those of Den- 
mark and Lebanon, agreed with the New Zealand representative (Munro) that 
it would be a “dangerous precedent” to refuse to place such a question on the 
agenda; instead, they favored adopting the agenda and then noting the action 
of the Organization of American States and adjourning.” 

Representatives of the United States, Brazil, China, Colombia and Turkey, 
however, felt that the Council could not consider the matter further until the 
Organization of American States had completed its investigation. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, denounced the “illegal procedural ruses” by which 
the United States sought to prevent the Security Council from exercising its 
legitimate functions.” 

At the close of the debate, the Council failed to adopt its agenda by a vote of 
5 to 4 with 2 abstentions.” 

In a report to the United Nations on July 8, the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee noted that Guatemala had stated on June 23, in response to the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion that a committee of inquiry be sent to Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Guatemala,” that it would not object to receiving such a mission but that 
it “cannot consent to having this matter brought before . . . [the Committee] 
before the decision of the Security Council is fully complied with”.” In a 


18 Documents $/3241 and 3247. 16 Thid., p. 23. 
4% Document S$/3245. See below for infor- 7 Tbid., p. 34. 
mation on further action by the Committee. 18 See above. 


15 Ibid., 676th meeting, p. 17, 21. Document S/3267, p. 12. 
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further communication of June 26, however, Guatemala informed the Com- 
mittee that, “in view . . . of the fact that the [Security] Council has postponed 
consideration of the case until it receives a report from the Inter-American 
Peace Committee”, Guatemala was anxious to make available to a fact-finding 
committee of the Inter-American Peace Committee all the facilities at its dis- 

1” This desire was reiterated by the new Guatemalan governments 
formed on June 27 and 28 and on June 29. 

Finally, on June 29, the fact-finding group, known as the Sub-Committee of 
Information, began its trip; delegations from Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, 
and the United States took part. However, when the Sub-Committee reached 
Mexico City, it was informed by the authorities then in power in Guatemala 
that its visit at that time would not be opportune. After further communica- 
tion with the three governments concerned, the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee announced that the controversy which the Sub-Committee was to 


investigate had ceased to exist.” 


Other Action 

At a brief meeting on July 28, the Security Council decided to hold its elec- 
tion of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Sir Benegal Rau during the ninth session of the General Assem- 
bly and prior to the regular election to fill the five vacancies which would 
occur when the terms of five members expired in February 1955. 

On August 18, the Council held a private meeting, its 678th, to consider its 
report to the ninth session of the Assembly. 


Disarmament Commission 

The third report of the Disarmament Commission, adopted at a brief meet- 
ing on August 20, 1953, noted that the Commission had not met since the 
adoption at the seventh session of the General Assembly of a resolution asking 
that the Commission report to the Assembly and to the Security Council not 
later than September 1, 1953.” The report added that the Commission hoped 
“that recent international events will create a more propitious atmosphere for 
the reconsideration of the disarmament question” and suggested that a report 
be submitted to the ninth session of the Assembly.” 

At the request of the United States, the United Kingdom and France, the 
Disarmament Commission met again from April 9 through 19, 1954, to con- 
sider implementation of the suggestion approved by the eighth session of the 
General Assembly that it “consider establishing a sub-committee consisting of 
representatives of the Powers principally involved, which should seek in private 
an acceptable solution”.* In a statement on April 9 and in a formal resolution 


23 Document DC/32; Disarmament Commis- 


* Tbid., p. 13. 
sion, Official Records, 31st meeting, August 20, 


* Ibid., p. 17-18. 


2For information on the discussion at and 
resolution of the seventh session of the Assem- 
bly, see International Organization, VII, 
p. 380-381. For information on earlier meet- 


ings of the Disarmament Commission, see ibid., 
p- 121-124. 


1953. 

For information on action taken by the 
General Assembly at its eighth session, see In- 
ternational Organization, VIII, p. 56-59. For 
the text of the agreement on this question 
reached at the Berlin meeting between the For- 
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submitted on April 14, the United Kingdom proposed that the Commission | 
agree to the establishment of a sub-committee composed of representatives of | 
Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States 
which would report to the Disarmament Commission not later than July 15 


The United Kingdom representative (Dixon) argued that a committee of T 
this nature would be “compact and workmanlike”; he recommended that the hele 
Commission allow the sub-committee complete flexibility in its organization and _| tina 
work-program.” Of the twelve members of the Disarmament Commission, only for , 
China doubted the wisdom of establishing the sub-committee. The Chinese ing 





representative (Tsiang) professed a skepticism “based not on theory, but on 


experience . . . about the usefulness of the United Kingdom proposal”. Mr, Ecc 
Tsiang saw nothing in the current international situation which led him to be- | V 
lieve that the efforts of a restricted sub-committee meeting in private would be thro 
any more successful than past efforts at control and regulation of armaments.” | _ jts | 
The Soviet delegate (Vyshinsky) placed particular emphasis on the phrase | cen 
in the Assembly resolution concerning “an acceptable solution”. He argued mai 
that, while it would be quite possible to establish a sub-committee of very lim- san 
ited membership which could find a solution acceptable to its members, the | me 
Assembly clearly meant that it should seek a solution acceptable to the majority ing 
of states and, in particular, to those major powers whose cooperation would be I 
essential. Mr. Vyshinsky therefore proposed that the People’s Republic of Co 
China, India and Czechoslovakia be added to the sub-committee.” tria 
Most of the other members of the Commission opposed the Soviet amend- | cur 
ment. The United States representative (Lodge) argued that since the sub- pol 
committee would be a subsidiary body of the Disarmament Commission, which suc 
was in turn a subsidiary body of the General Assembly and the Security acc 
Council, it could not designate the People’s Republic of China to membership | _ ine 
in the sub-committee since the government of the Republic of China was the hat 
legal member of the two parent bodies. The French delegate agreed and added re\ 
the argument that India and Czechoslovakia, not being members of the Disar- mi 
mament Commission, could not be appointed by it to a subsidiary body.* Mr. of 
Rizk, representative of Lebanon, supported the Soviet proposal to add Czecho- the 
slovakia and India but felt that the proposal to include the People’s Republic pr 
of China raised political and juridical questions which the Disarmament Com- a 
mission was not competent to decide.” ge 
At the 35th meeting of the Commission on April 19, the Soviet proposal was fro 
rejected by a vote of 10 to 1 with 1 abstention while the United Kingdom draft 
was approved by a vote of 9 to 1 with 2 abstentions.” na 
At an organizational meeting in New York on April 23, the sub-committee ou 
agreed to continue its discussion in London not later than May 13. ag 


eign Ministers of the United States, Soviet 32d meeting, April 9, 1954, p. 5; ibid., 33d 


Union, United Kingdom and France in January— 
February 1954, see United States Department 
of State, “Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin 
Discussions, January 25—February 18, 1954,” 
Publication 5399, p. 221. 

2% Document DC/47/Rev.1. 

26 Disarmament Commission, Official Records, 


meeting, p. 1-2. 
7 Ibid., 34th meeting, April 19, 1954, p. 1. 
*8 Ibid., 33d meeting, April 14, 1954, p. 6-10. 
%Ibid.. 33d meeting, April 14, 1954, 
p. 11, 19. 
% Tbid., 34th meeting, April 19, 1954, p. 4, 
1 [bid., 35th meeting, April 19, 1954, p. 16. 
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ittee of The first part of the 18th session of the Economic and Social Council was 
hat the held in Geneva from June 29 through August 6, 1954; Mr. Juan Cooke (Argen- 
ion and tina) continued as President of the Council. Although the Council set no date 
n, onl | for the reconvening of the session, certain decisions approved during this meet- 
hienn ing indicated that it would reconvene before December 1, 1954. 

but on 

. Mr. | Economic Matters 

to be- | World Economic Situation: From its 799th through 805th meetings, July 7 


uld be through 12, 1954, ECOSOC considered the world economic situation, basing 
nents.” | _ its discussion on the World Economic Report, 1952-1953" the Summary of Re- 
phrase | cent Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1952-1953,’ and the Sum- 
irgued mary of Recent Economic Developments in Africa, 1952-1953." Under the 


y lim- same general agenda item, the Council considered the questions of full employ- 
's, the ment and the removal of obstacles to international trade and means of develop- 
ajority ing international economic relations.* 

auld be In the debate which preceded submission of the question to the Economic 
lic of Committee, two general points of view emerged. Representatives of the indus- 


trialized countries tended to analyze the period covered by the reports and the 


nend- current economic situation optimistically. While several speakers who sup- 
> sub- ported this point of view were alarmed by elements of the world’s economy — 
which such as unemployment and continuing dollar deficits in regular international 
curity accounts — they argued that some fluctuations in the rate of progress were 
tship | inevitable. The United States, for example, felt that the minor reversals which 
is the had been experienced in many economies including its own during the period 
dded reviewed were now over and had not had the cumulative effects on the econo- 
Jisar- mies of other countries which had been predicted. The second general point 
Mr. of view was voiced by the under-developed countries which tended to regard 
echo- the period being considered as very unstable and gloomy. Representatives from 
ublic producers of primary products laid great emphasis on the adverse effects which 
Com- a decline in the prices of raw materials had had; they pointed out that their 
general development programs could not be implemented since their returns 
| was from foreign sales had declined, bringing a resultant decline in national income. 
draft All of the participants in the general debate stressed the need for inter- 
national cooperation, although it was emphasized by several speakers that with- 
ittee out sound economic policies in each country, international machinery and 
agreements could never be effective. 
- 334 There was wide-spread agreement on the necessity and desirability of 
increasing the scope and diversity of world trade. The Soviet delegate 
é-10, Document E/2560. *This last item had been proposed at the 
1954, * Document E/2581. 17th session of the Council by the Soviet Union; 
seal > Document E/2582. see International Organization, VIII, p. 360. 
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(Kumykin) placed particular emphasis on trade between the Soviet Union, east | Afte 
Europe, and communist China, on the one hand, and west Europe and the trac 
Americas on the other. Mr. Kumykin charged that the curtailment of east-west | and 
trade had been sponsored by the United States in the hope of stifling develop. | jt t 
ment in the people’s democracies. However, Mr. Kumykin continued, the exp 
policy had not had this effect but had, instead, prevented the recovery of the Get 





economies of the west. While most of the other speakers agreed that a normali- | _ por 
zation of trade between the east and the west was highly desirable, it was not was 
in itself an answer to the over-all problem. bet 


At the 827th meeting on August 4, the Council considered the report of its urg 
Economic Committee and unanimously adopted a resolution which, after | _ sior 


noting the Secretary-General’s reports on the world economic situation, af- to] 
firmed that an improvement of the international political situation should lead | onc 
to a reduction of armaments and to an expansion of civilian production. The | _ sire 
Council also registered the view that achievement and maintenance of full | ] 
employment and rising productivity should remain the primary objective of | pra 
national and international economic and social policy. Finally, the resolution | enc 
noted that the acceleration of economic development of under-developed areas | of 
was of major importance to the achievement of a prosperous and stable world me 
economy. So 

After rejecting by a vote of 13 to 2 with 3 abstentions a Soviet proposal call- Sor 
ing for a non-governmental advisory conference on methods of raising the level ing 
of industrial and agricultural employment and of combating unemployment, out 
the Council by a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions invited the International for 
Labor Organization to continue its work in the field of employment and to | __ rec 
provide the Council with comments and suggestions on problems of particular | ver 


concern. In addition to recommending the intensification of national and inter- 
national efforts to reduce instability in the prices of primary commodities’ — the 
erratic fluctuation of which the Council recognized as a major cause of unem- ag 


ployment in under-developed areas — the Council made the following recom- = 
mendations to governments: 1) that economic trends be followed closely so de 
that action might be taken without delay to maintain high and increasing em- bis 
ployment in the face of reductions in demand in particular sectors of their 
economies, including the reactions to a leveling-off or reduction of expenditure | 
on defense; 2) that such actions, particularly in the more developed countries, 

should be taken with due regard to avoiding any adverse effect on the levels of re 
employment, stability and economic development of other countries, including ; 

under-developed countries; and 3) that governments also bear in mind the im- = 


portance of employing measures which would contribute to the maintenance 
of international economic stability, to the economic progress of the world gen- 4. 
erally, and to the economic development of under-developed countries. | 


A third resolution on the removal of obstacles to international trade and the ond 
means of developing international economic relations was unanimously adopted. ord 
5 For information on the establishment of a Commission on International Commodity Trade, see di 

1S 


below, p. 533. 
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After emphasizing the necessity and importance of expanding international 
trade, and noting the activities in this field of the regional economic commissions 
and other international bodies, the Council decided that it would be useful for 
it to have prepared a broad examination of the various factors tending to limit 
expansion of international trade. Therefore, ECOSOC requested the Secretary- 
General to include an analysis of such factors in the next World Economic Re- 
port, utilizing studies prepared by pertinent international bodies. The analysis 
was to study on a global basis the problems of developing trade within and 
between all various geographic regions and currency areas. The Council also 
urged governments to take all practicable steps to facilitate the further expan- 
sion of mutually beneficial international trade. Finally, the Council decided 
to place the question on the agenda of its 20th session “when the subject will 
once more be studied in all its aspects and every method of achieving the de- 
sired result be considered”. 

In the discussion which preceded the vote, the Soviet Union proposed, as one 
practical step which the Council could take, the convening of a world confer- 
ence of government experts to formulate recommendations for the expansion 
of international trade. However, the Soviet delegate did not insist on an im- 
mediate decision on his proposal.’ In the Economic Committee, a similar 
Soviet proposal had been rejected; those opposing it felt that not only did the 
Soviet resolution fail to take into account the progress already made in expand- 
ing international trade but also that such a conference could not succeed with- 
out extensive preparation. In the Economic Committee, the view was also put 
forward that the emphasis of east European countries on industrialization had 
reduced their agricultural output and thus had diminished the supply of the 
very thing for which there was a market in west Europe.’ 


Economic development of under-developed countries: Under the general 
agenda item of economic development of under-developed countries, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council considered three problems: 1) financing of economic 
development, 2) integrated economic development, and 3) methods to increase 
world productivity. Discussion of these subjects took place at the Council’s 
810th, 812th, 813th, 816th, 818th and 827th meetings on July 19, 21, 22, 26, 
27 and August 4. 

On the question of financing economic development, the Council had before 
it an interim report by Mr. Raymond Scheyven on the establishment of a special 
fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest long-term loans,” and a report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development on the question of 
creating an international finance corporation.” Mr. Scheyven reported” that 
replies had been received from 20 governments, all of them favoring in general 


*Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (18th session), Supplement 1, p. 2. 

™Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (18th session), p. 247-248. 

5 Document E/2643. 


*Document E/2599. For information on 


discussion of this question at the eighth session 


of the General Assembly, see International Or- 
ganization, VIII, p. 75-80. 

“For a summary of the Bank’s report, see 
ibid., p. 387. 

For Mr. Scheyven’s oral statement, see 
Economic and Social Council, Official Records 
(18th session), p. 127-132. 
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the idea of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED). Mr. Scheyven divided the replies into three categories: 1) re 
plies from under-developed countries which felt that SUNFED should be 
established immediately; 2) replies from industrialized countries which felt 
that the establishment of SUNFED must await supervised disarmament so that 
sufficient funds would be available and which doubted the wisdom of estab- 
lishing the Fund as a separate new international agency; and 3) replies from 
other industrialized countries which felt that SUNFED should be established 
immediately even with limited funds. 

General debate in the Council paralleled in many respects the divisions of 
opinion noted by Mr. Scheyven. In general, the representatives of under- 
developed countries argued for the immediate establishment of SUNFED, 
pointing out the present difficulties of obtaining capital for basic development 
and social investment for which local savings were inadequate and which did 
not offer incentives to private foreign capital. The under-developed countries 
maintained that the development of their countries was essential to the pros- 
perity and economic stability of the world and would make a major contribution 
to political stability and relaxation of international tensions. They also felt that 
such a Fund would encourage the flow of private foreign capital. 

Representatives from some industrialized countries, among them Belgium and 
France, also felt that the Fund should be established soon; however, they indi- 
cated reluctance to join such a body unless it could be assured adequate re- 
sources — which would be impossible without the cooperation of the major 
industrialized powers, especially the United States and United Kingdom. The 
other industrialized countries, including the United States and United King- 
dom, argued that in view of their heavy commitments to existing development 
programs and the heavy burden of defense expenditures, it would be impossible 
for them to contribute the large amounts such a program would require. This 
latter group of delegates felt that, under present circumstances, the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, the International Bank, and various bilateral 
programs were adequate. 

At the close of the debate and following consideration of the question by the 
Economic Committee, the Council adopted three resolutions. The first, ap- 
proved unanimously,” reaffirmed the conviction of the Council that economic 
development of under- -developed countries was essential to world peace and 
prosperity and that the present rate of development was unsatisfactory. The 
Council recommended that the General Assembly urge governments to review 
their positions with respect to extending their material support to a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development and that the Assembly extend 
the appointment of Mr. Scheyven.” By a vote of 14 to 0 with 1 abstention, the 
Council thanked the International Bank for its continued interest in the project 
to establish an international finance corporation and asked the Bank to continue 
its consultations with countries which might be in a position to provide capital 


2 Tbid., p. 250. 13 Tbid., Supplement 1, p. 2-3. 
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for such a corporation and to report again to the Council.” In its third resolu- 
tion, approved unanimously, the Council took note of the reports prepared by the 
Secretary-General on integrated economic development and measures to in- 
crease world productivity and requested him to complete his studies as soon as 
possible. Detailed consideration of the questions was postponed until the 19th 
session of the Council. 


Technical assistance: At its 793d meeting on June 29, the Council, without 
extensive discussion, took note of a report by the Secretary-General on the 
regular United Nations technical assistance program during 1953.” 

On the recommendation of the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC)” 
the Council on July 29 approved a new system for allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Program which it asked the General Assembly to approve. As from 
January 1, 1955, funds of the Expanded Program — that is, the program for 
1956 and succeeding years — would no longer be allocated on a fixed percentage 
basis to the organizations participating in the program; instead they were to be 
distributed on the basis of requests submitted and priorities established by 
governments. The planning and approval of the programs and the allocation 
of funds would be subject to the following procedures and principles: 1) The 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) would formulate early each year target 
figures showing the amount of expenditure on technical assistance which it 
might be possible to undertake during the year on the basis of assumed financial 
availability. 2) Programs would be drawn up at the country level in consulta- 
tion with TAB representatives. 3) These country programs would be forwarded 
to TAB with an indication of the priority established by the individual coun- 
tries. TAB would then prepare and submit to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (TAC) an over-all program for the following year, including estimates 
of administrative and indirect operational costs. 4) TAC would then review 
the over-all program from the point of view of over-all priorities, evaluation 
of the projects, and program inter-relationships and would approve the program 
in sufficient time that allocations to the participating organizations could 
be made by November 30 at the latest. 5) Subject to General Assembly 
confirmation, TAC would authorize the allocation of funds to participating 
organizations in proportion to their share in the approved over-all program; 
the finds would be drawn from the net financial resources after deducting 
administrative expenses, the Reserve and Working Capital Fund, and an 
amount of five percent of estimated resources which would be allocated to 
the Executive Chairman of TAB to meet any urgent needs. 6) In order to 
avoid fluctuations in the amounts available to each participating organization 
from year to year, the amount allocated to each in the coming year would be 
at least 85 percent of the amount allocated them under the current year’s pro- 
gram. 7) Should a government submit an extraordinary request after the 
over-all program had been approved, necessary funds would, following approval 


¥ Tbid., p. 3. 1% Document E/2637. 
*® Document E/2575. 
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by TAB and TAC, be made available by adjustment within the approved pro. 
gram or from the special fund available to the Executive Chairman of TAB” 

At its 820th meeting on July 29, ECOSOC also approved financial arrange. 
ments for the Expanded Program for 1955. States participating in the Ey. 
panded Program were urged to continue to give it their support; the United 
Nations Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds was asked to under. 
take negotiations with governments regarding their pledges to the Special 
Account for 1955 as soon as possible after the close of the 18th session of 
ECOSOC. The Council also requested that the fifth Technical Assistance 
Conference be held as early as possible during the ninth session of the General 
Assembly. The Technical Assistance Administration was authorized to make 
funds available to the World Meteorological Organization and the International 
Telecommunication Union from TAA’s share of the Special Account. In addi- 
tion, ECOSOC recommended that the General Assembly continue in 1955 the 
financial arrangements which had been approved for 1954.” 

The Council also took note of the sixth report of TAB to TAC.” 


Other economic matters: After considering the report of the Secretary-General 
on development and utilization of water resources,” ECOSOC at its 823d meet- 
ing on August 2, unanimously approved a resolution which called the attention 
of governments to the urgent problems raised by the heavy demands being 
placed on the world’s water supply by population increases and industrializa- 
tion. The Council recommended that governments study the report with a 
view to utilizing its suggestions; in particular, attention was directed to the 
need to assemble hydrological data, to the technique of watershed management, 
and to the problem of water for domestic, urban, agricultural and industrial 
uses. The resolution further invited the Secretary-General, the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, and the specialized agencies to take all practical steps to 
strengthen international technical cooperation on this problem. The Council 
invited the Technical Assistance Board and the Technical Assistance Committee 
to give special attention to requests for technical assistance in this field. Finally, 
the resolution called upon the Secretary-General to continue his efforts toward 
strengthening international cooperation in water matters, to consult with appro- 


priate inter-governmental bodies and governments with special experience in | 


the field, and to report to the Council before 1956, making recommendations on 
further action which might be taken by the United Nations. 

On the general question of transport and communication, the Council con- 
sidered the reports of the Secretary-General on the results of the London Con- 
ference on Pollution of Sea Water” and on the United Nations conference on 
customs formalities for the temporary importation of private road vehicles and 


for tourism.” In view of the results of the London meeting, the Council decided | 


to discontinue its activities toward convening a committee of experts on water 


17 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 19 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords, Supplement 1, p. 6—7. ords (18th session), Supplement 4. 

18 Tbid., p. 7. For information on the finan- * Document E/2603. 
cial arrangements approved for 1954, see Inter- 21 Document E/2609. 


national Organization, VII, p. 535-536. 22 Document E/2617. 
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pollution.* The Council decided to give effect to the request of the London 
conference that the United Nations collect and disseminate technical informa- 
tion about oil pollution pending the establishment of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. The Council noted with appreciation the 
results of the United Nations conference on customs formalities for the tem- 
porary importation of private road vehicles and for tourism and expressed the 
hope that the instruments prepared by the conference would soon enter into 
force. 

Following a general debate on the report of the Economic Commission for 
Europe for the period March 19, 1953, to March 25, 1954," ECOSOC unani- 
mously adopted a resolution noting the report with satisfaction. In a second 
resolution, the Council requested the United Nations Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a technical report on the conditions under which effect might usefully be 
given to the resolution approved by ECE at its ninth session calling for con- 
sultations of trade experts between countries participating in ECE, in the 
Economic Commission for Latin America and in the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. The Council asked the Secretary-General to communi- 
cate this report to the three regional economic commissions and decided to 
consider the matter further at its 20th session on the basis of the next World 
Economic Report, the Secretary-General’s technical report, and the comments 
of the regional commissions. 

In the debate which preceded the adoption of these resolutions the Council, 
by a vote of 10 to 4 with 4 abstentions, adopted a United Kingdom motion to 
postpone consideration of a Soviet proposal to provide for the admission to ECE 
of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania.* 

The Council also took note of the reports of the Statistical Commission™ and 
of the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
the comments on it made by the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea.” 


Social Matters 


Human rights: Following a brief discussion at its 820th meeting on July 29, 
the Council approved seven resolutions based on the report of the tenth session 
of the Commission on Human Rights.” By a vote of 15 to 0 with 1 abstention, 
ECOSOC approved a resolution transmitting to the General Assembly the draft 
international covenants on human rights contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The Council drew the Assembly's attention to the 
suggestions concerning procedure which the Commission had made and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to bring the draft covenants to the special atten- 
tion of United Nations Members and non-members and to collect any comments 


* For information on suggested Council ac- 26 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
tion, see International Organization, VII, p. 391. ords (18th session), Supplement 5. 

* Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 77 General Assembly, Official Records (8th 
ords (18th session), Supplement 3. session), Supplement 14; Document A/2586. 

*% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 28 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


ords (18th session), p. 242. ords (18th session), Supplement 7. 
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which might be made: By a vote of 15 to 0 with 2 abstentions the Coungjl ) sub 
took note of the resolution of the Commission on Human Rights on the question | con 


of reservations and transmitted to the Assembly pertinent proposals and records | In: 
on the problem of the admissibility or non-admissibility of reservations to the | Cot 


covenants and the effect to be attributed to them. the 

By a unanimous resolution, ECOSOC invited the International Labor Organi- diff 
zation to study discrimination in employment and occupation and to provide ban 
the seventh session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities with an interim report; the Secretary-General, other infc 
specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations were asked to place ried 


all relevant material at the disposal of ILO. According to the terms of a further | _ oth 
resolution, which ECOSOC approved by a vote of 14 to 2 with 2 abstentions, met 


the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- , gov 
ties was requested to take as the objective of its study of the problem of dis) | wh 
crimination in relation to emigration, immigration and travel, Article 13, bef 
paragraph 2, of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights — namely, the right Cor 
of everyone to “leave any country, including his own, and to return to his coun- por 
try”. The Soviet Union felt that such an investigation had little to do with the the 
problems of discrimination and minorities. A resolution requesting the United tral 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and other special- the 
ized agencies to consider the program of work of the Sub-Commission on Pre- sub 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities when selecting study and and 
research programs was approved by a vote of 13 to 1 with 4 abstentions. The | Ass 
Council gave unanimous approval to a further resolution extending the 1955 | nat 
session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination to four weeks; resc 
previous sessions of the Sub-Commission had lasted only three weeks. | whi 

In a final resolution on the question of human rights, ECOSOC transmitted diss 
the records of its Social Committee and the suggestions of various Council mem- = Me! 
bers on the question of international respect for the rights of peoples and nations wo! 
to self-determination to the Commission on Human Rights for reconsideration. C 
The vote in this instance was 9 to 6 with 3 abstentions; Czechoslovakia, India, me! 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union who had opposed the resolution felt that elin 


ECOSOC was failing to implement the desires of the Assembly which had re- free 


quested it to submit recommendations on this question. Fs 
t 

Status of women: On July 12 at its 805th meeting, the Economic and Social wil! 
Council took note of the report of the Commission on the Status of Women on ane 
its eighth session” and adopted, by votes which ranged from unanimity to 18 ers; 
to 2 with 3 abstentions, twelve resolutions on subjects raised by the report. add 
ECOSOC reiterated its appeal to United Nations Members and eligible non- and 
member states to ratify or accede to the Convention on the Political Rights of Lal 
Women. The Secretary-General was requested to transmit to the International the 
Law Commission and to circulate to governments for comment the draft Con- stuc 
vention on the Nationality of Married Women. Governments were asked to ! 
Wo 


*” Economic and Social Council, Official Records (18th session), Supplement 6. 
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submit their observations before January 1, 1955, in order that they might be 
considered by the ninth session of the Commission on the Status of Women. 
In a further resolution on the question of the nationality of married women, the 
Council recommended that governments take action to ensure that women have 
the same rights as men to retain their nationality upon marriage to a person of 
different nationality and that an alien wife acquire the nationality of her hus- 
band only as the result of a positive request. According to further provisions of 
the same resolution, the Secretary-General was requested to continue to collect 
information and prepare promptly a new revised edition of Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women. The Council recommended that all states take legislative and 
other measures to put into effect the principle of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women and commended the activities of governmental and non- 

overnmental organizations toward this goal. ECOSOC invited Member states 
which had not done so to reply to the legal questionnaire on the status of women 
before November 1, 1954, and requested the Secretary-General to provide the 
Commission on the Status of Women at future sessions with supplementary re- 
ports based on the replies. A draft resolution prepared by the Commission on 
the Status of Women on the draft covenant on civil and political rights was 
transmitted to the General Assembly for its consideration. Considering that 
the customs and ancient laws of certain trust and non-self-governing territories 
subjected women to conditions inconsistent with the United Nations Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights, the Council requested the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council to take all appropriate measures to elimi- 
nate such conditions as bride-price, child marriages, and so forth. In a separate 
resolution the Council recommended the elimination of laws and regulations 
which placed husband and wife on a basis of inequality, both during and at the 
dissolution of marriage, in regard to property. A further resolution recom- 
mended that all states grant married women the right to undertake independent 
work without the consent of their husbands. 

On the question of educational opportunities for women, ECOSOC recom- 
mended that governments ensure women equal access to all types of education, 
eliminate all forms of discrimination against women in education, and institute 
free compulsory primary education, taking full advantage of the facilities and 
resources of the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
At the same time, ECOSOC requested the Secretary-General, in cooperation 
with UNESCO, to prepare studies of methods used to increase school attend- 
ance by girls and to encourage the use of women, married and single, as teach- 
ers; ECOSOC expressed the hope that UNESCO would consider the need for 
additional women leaders in the field of education in allocating its scholarships 
and fellowships. The Council unanimously recommended that the International 
Labor Organization continue to study economic and social problems involved in 
the employment of older workers and part-time employment and to make such 
studies available to the Commission on the Status of Women. 

After some debate, the Council asked the Commission on the Status of 
Women to defer consideration of “protection of mother and child” until the re- 
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sults of study by the Social Commission were known. In the preamble to the 
resolution eventually approved, the Council expressed the opinion that another 
course would lead to undesirable duplication of effort. Cuba had proposed to 
provide instead that the Commission on the Status of Women defer the item to 
its 10th session while the United States had proposed that it simply defer the 
question, without setting a date for its consideration. The Council rejected 
the United States amendment by a vote of 12 to 1 with 4 abstentions and the 
Cuban amendment by a vote of 6 to 4 with 7 abstentions. 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees:” At its 814th 
meeting on July 23, the Council by a vote of 10 to 2 with 6 abstentions approved 
a resolution which 1) expressed the opinion that the program recommended by 
the High Commissioner for granting emergency aid and for the implementation 
of permanent solutions for the refugee problem contained constructive elements 
for an effective attempt at meeting the problem; 2) invited the High Commis. 
sioner to submit to the ninth session of the General Assembly additional infor- 
mation to facilitate consideration of his proposals; and 3) recommended that, 
should the proposals be approved by the Assembly, a) the Assembly ask the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to institute negotiations for 
the contributions to the program and b) the Economic and Social Council ex- 
amine the question of the desirability, composition and terms of reference of an 
executive committee to give directives to the High Commissioner on the imple- 
mentation of his program. In the brief discussion which preceded the vote, 
the Soviet and Czechoslovak representatives announced that they opposed the 
resolution because it envisaged continuation of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner on the same terms of reference as at present with insufficient emphasis 
being placed on the repatriation of displaced persons and refugees. Other 
representatives, including those of the United States and United Kingdon, felt 
that the proposal for a $12 million fund required closer examination before the 
Council forwarded it to the General Assembly.” 


United Nations Children’s Fund: After considering the reports of the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Children’s Fund (UNICEF)” and a report from 
the Secretary-General on coordination of UNICEF activities with those of the 
specialized agencies,” ECOSOC unanimously approved a resolution recom- 
mending further efforts to familiarize the public with the needs of children and 
the work of UNICEF. The resolution also invited all states to continue their 
efforts to expand UNICEF's resources and requested the Secretary-General to 
submit not later than 1956 a report on the coordination of UNICEF programs 
with the regular and expanded programs of technical assistance and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

The United States delegate informed the Council that, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, his government did not feel that any United Nations agency should 


30 For a summary of this report, see above, %2 Ibid., Supplement 2 and Supplement 2A. 
p. 502. 33 Document E/2601. 

31 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (18th session), p. 163-164. 
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receive a preponderant share of its support from a single government. In the 

, the United States contribution to UNICEF had amounted to about 70 
percent of the total. He drew special attention to the paragraph of the resolu- 
tion urging all governments to expand their contributions.” 


Narcotic Drugs: Eleven resolutions on the general problem of narcotic drug 
control and related problems were approved by the Council on July 12 at its 
805th meeting; votes on the resolutions varied from unanimity to 11 to 0 with 
6 abstentions. The resolutions, based on the report of the ninth session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs,” 1) called upon governments to ensure close 
adherence to and strict compliance with the 1925 and 1931 conventions on the 
control of narcotics and to comply promptly and fully with obligations toward 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Permanent Central Opium Board 
(PCOB) and the Supervisory Body; 2) noted with appreciation the work of 
the World Health Organization in selecting international non-proprietary names 
for narcotics and other drugs and expressed the view that the procedure should 
be speeded and simplified; 3) urged governments of all countries where there 
had been no production of opium in recent years to prohibit such produc- 
tion in the future; 4) noted the report of PCOB” and called on all governments 
to furnish the Board with complete statistics and with information on the 
methods by which they calculated the morphine content of their production, 
exports, stocks, and so forth; 5) reminded governments that they had no interest 
in over-estimating their needs in their reports to the Drug Supervisory Body 
since excessive estimates did not necessarily increase the permitted maxima for 
manufactures and since there was adequate provision for supplementary esti- 
mates in case of need; 6) designated Mr. Charles Vaille (France) as rapporteur 
to prepare a draft code and commentary for the application of the Protocol 
adopted by the United Nations Opium Conference (1953) for Limiting and 
Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International 
and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium; 7) requested governments to 
furnish the Secretary-General with samples of opium legally produced and 
seized when illegally produced or from illegal international traffic; in this con- 
nection, the Council, considering that it would be very useful to establish a 
United Nations narcotics laboratory, referred the question to the General As- 
sembly. On the question of drug addiction, the Council drew the attention of 
governments to the desirability of using a system of official forms for prescrip- 
tions of narcotic drugs and requested them to transmit to the Secretary-General 
the results of any surveys or studies on the problem; the Council commended 
the World Health Organization for its work in this field and invited that organi- 
zation and the Secretary-General to continue their close cooperation. A further 
resolution approved by the Council drew the attention of governments to the 
assistance which the International Criminal Police Commission could provide in 
suppressing illicit traffic in narcotics. The Council also asked the Commission 


* Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- % Tbid., Supplement 8. 
ords (18th session), p. 15. % Document E/OB/9. 
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on Narcotic Drugs to give priority at its next session to the elaboration of a 
single convention of narcotic drugs. The other resolutions approved by the 
Council concerned specific drugs and the problem of synthetic drugs. 


Other social matters: After rejecting by a vote of 10 to 2 with 5 abstentions a 
Czechoslovak proposal to take no action on the matters, the Council agreed to 
transmit to the Governing Body of the International Labor Organization the 
allegation submitted by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
of infringement of trade union rights in the Soviet Union. On the question of 
world calendar reform, the Council requested the Secretary-General to submit 
the Indian proposal for reform of the Gregorian calendar” to member govem- 
ments for comment by early 1955 and to consider the question again at the 
resumed 19th session. 

The Council further decided to call a regional cartographic conference for 
Asia and the far east at Dehra Dun, India, in February or early March 1955, 
An agenda proposed in the Secretary-General’s report on which Council action 
was based was tentatively approved.” 

The Secretary-General was authorized to convene a conference of non- 
governmental organizations interested in the eradication of prejudice and dis- 
crimination in consultative status with the Council to exchange views on the 
most effective methods of combating discrimination, to coordinate efforts in 
that field, and to consider the possibility of establishing common objectives and 
programs. The agenda, date, and site of the conference were to be determined 
by the Secretary-General in consultation with the chairman of the Commission 
on Human Rights while the specialized agencies were to be invited to make 
available relevant reports and observations. The observations of the conference 
were to be included in the subsequent report of the Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


The Council considered reports from the World Health Organization,” the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization,” the Inter- 
national Labor Organization,” the Food and Agriculture Organization,” the 
International Civil Aviation Organization,” the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation,” the International Telecommunication Union,” and the Universal Postal 
Union.” In each instance, the Council noted the report with appreciation and 
approval. In acting on the report of FAO, the Council also expressed its agree- 
ment with the conviction expressed by the FAO Conference on the need for states 
to carry out policies to promote selective and efficient expansion of agricultural 


37 Document E/2514. “For a summary of this report, see this 
8% Document E/2622. volume, p. 558. 
% For a summary of this report, see Inter- * Document E/2593. 


“ For a summary of this report, see this issue, 


national Organization, VIII, p. 394. 
“For a summary of the report for 1952—_ p. 588. 

1953, see ibid., p. 269. * Documents E/2461 and E/2611. 
“ For a summary of this report, see ibid., * Document E/2539. 
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production. ECOSOC recommended 1) that United Nations Members pro- 
mote better national facilities for rural credit and devote a reasonable proportion 
of domestic and international capital to agriculture and related industries; 2) 
that FAO continue to make available to countries with low agricultural produc- 
tivity all possible technical assistance and that governments avail themselves of 
these facilities; 3) that Members bear in mind in their international economic 
relations the close inter-relationship between agricultural expansion and indus- 
trial expansion, full employment and so forth; and 4) that Members observe the 
principles concerning the disposal of agricultural surpluses established by the 
FAO Conference.” 

Among the subjects most frequently stressed by the Council members in the 
discussion which preceded adoption of the resolutions were the need for co- 
ordination of program, the need for a firm system of priorities, the advisability 
of decentralization and regional approaches, and the desirability of a stabilized 
budget. 

On the general subject of coordination of the work of the specialized agencies 
and the United Nations, the Council considered two reports from the Advisory 
Committee on Coordination,” and a review of the 1955 programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies prepared by the Secretary-General.® 
Satisfaction was expressed with the progress which had been made toward 
effective coordination and continued efforts were urged with special emphasis 
on the concentration of efforts in the light of United Nations priority programs. 

Other decisions relating to the specialized agencies included the adoption by 
a vote of 10 to 7 with 1 abstention of a Czechoslovak resolution stating that 
ECOSOC had no objection to Rumania’s membership in UNESCO. Some 
representatives on the Council expressed doubt as to the readiness and willing- 
ness of Rumania to assume the obligations of UNESCO membership.” The 
question of Bulgaria’s application for UNESCO membership was deferred to 
the resumed portion of the 18th session of ECOSOC, provided a decision could 
be made before December 1. 


Organization and Operation of the Council and its Commissions 


At 796th meeting of the Council on July 5, the Secretary-General (Hammar- 
skjold) submitted three reports on the organization and operation of the Coun- 
cil and its Commissions: 1) a report on implementing existing resolutions on 
the question,” 2) a report on control and limitation of documentation,” and 3) a 
report on conclusions drawn from a review of the organization and work of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs.” In the statement which the 
Secretary-General made before the Council, he observed that it was only natural 


“ Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 51 Document E/2541. 
ords (18th session), Supplement 1, p. 4. 52 Document E/2542. 
*® Documents E/2512 and E/2607 and 53 Document E/2598. For further informa- 
addendum. tion on the proposed reorganization of the 
® Document E/2629. United Nations Secretariat, see this volume, 


® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- p- 553. 
ords (18th session), p. 92-93. 
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that in its early years, the United Nations had tested its influence in various 
directions and by various methods; Mr. Hammarskjold felt, however, that the 
organization had now reached a sufficient stage of maturity to require self. 
examination and self-criticism. He also emphasized that such factors as the 
optimum size of an efficient Secretariat and the amount of documentation which 
could be absorbed and utilized placed practical limitations on the scope of 
effective United Nations activity. Mr. Hammarskjold reviewed a number of 
proposals which he had submitted to ECOSOC which envisaged a shift in em- 
phasis from information and clearing-house services, including 1) a more limited 
framework for prosecution of certain work required by the Secretariat in order 
to bring it within the true sphere of the Secretariat’s competence, 2) reconsider- 
ation of certain low priority projects, 3) recognition of the full responsibility of 
the specialized agencies for particular tasks within their mandates, 4) assump. 
tion, under Secretariat guidance, of research, training and other tasks by univer- 
sities and private institutions, and 5) reduction in the number and length of 
documents, including the discontinuance or reduced frequency of certain 
periodicals. The Secretary-General did not feel that the adoption of his recom- 
mendations would entail the elimination of any major General Assembly or 
ECOSOC project related to the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance.“ 

General approval of the approach and recommendations of the Secretary- 
General on the questions of Secretariat organization and documentation was 
expressed in a resolution approved at the close of debate. The Council trans- 
mitted these recommendations to the functional commissions and specialized 
agencies and also requested the Secretary-General to continue his review of the 
substantive work of the Secretariat in the economic and social fields. In recog- 
nition of the fact that its agendas were very long, the Council 1) decided not 
to consider any item more than once a year except in exceptional cases; 2) in- 
structed its commissions to concentrate on issues of major importance and to 
submit to the Council for prior approval all requests for new studies or other 
projects which would require additional budgetary provisions or substantial 
changes in work programs; 3) requested the Secretary-General to submit to the 
Council for prior approval any request by an ECOSOC commission for similar 
studies and projects to be undertaken by the specialized agencies; and 4) invited 
Members to keep the Council’s heavy agenda in mind when proposing new 
items and to give preference to items which would lend themselves to construc- 
tive action and for which adequate documentation was available. 

The Council also decided to hold two regular sessions a year, as at present, 
with the first regular session to begin in March and lasting not more than three 
weeks and to be resumed in the third week in May for two or three weeks. The 
second regular session would begin in the second week in July and last not 
longer than four weeks and resume during or shortly after the session of the 
General Assembly for a brief series of meetings. The agenda of the March 
session would include a limited number of major questions in the economic, 
social and human rights fields; the agenda of the July session would be mainly 


% Economic and Social Council, Official Records (18th session), p. 19-22. 
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confined to consideration of the world economic situation and when appropriate 
of the world social situation and to a general review of the development and 
coordination of the activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
The agenda of the resumed July session would include 1) allocation of items to 
sessions of the Council during the forthcoming year on the basis of a draft pro- 
gram prepared by the Secretary-General, 2) establishment of dates for opening 
debate on items allocated to the March session, and 3) any other appropriate 
items and questions arising out of General Assembly discussion. ECOSOC 
further invited the Secretary-General to introduce the discussions on the world 
economic situation and on the programs and activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Wherever appropriate, the Secretary-General was 
asked to arrange for the participation in relevant Council debates of the execu- 
tive secretaries of the regional economic commissions and the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies. In resolutions dealing with specific functional 
commissions, the Council decided 1) to await a report by the Secretary-General 
on the terms of reference and operation of the Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission before taking action concerning its re-establishment, 
2) to discontinue the Fiscal Commission, and 3) to discontinue the Sub-Com- 
mission on Statistical Sampling. The Council further requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare for the 19th ECOSOC session drafts of such rules of proce- 
dure as might be required in view of the above resolutions. 

By a vote of 12 to 3 with 3 abstentions, the Council decided to proceed with 
the immediate constitution of the Commission on International Commodity 
Trade.” The Commission was to be composed of representatives of the 18 
Members elected by ECOSOC serving for three years, except for an initial 
period in which terms would be staggered. States not represented on the Com- 
mission could bring matters to its attention and participate in debates on ques- 
tions which directly concerned them. Through the Secretary-General, the 
Commission was to establish relations with other United Nations organs and 
the specialized agencies. The Council further empowered the Commission to 
submit studies and reports to and seek available information from Members and 
non-members and to submit reports and recommendations to the Council includ- 
ing recommendations for alterations of its terms of reference. Frequent 
meetings of the Commission were to be held, in open or closed sessions, at the 
Commission’s discretion. For the present, the Interim Coordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements was to continue to convene inter- 
governmental study groups, make recommendations to the Secretary-General on 
convening commodity conferences, and coordinate the activities of individual 
commodity study groups and councils; all other functions of the Interim Com- 
mittee would be assumed by the Commission. The future status of the Interim 
Committee was to be considered at the 20th session of ECOSOC. At some 
future date, the Council would re-examine the status and functions of the 
Commission in the light of any important developments in the field, including 


% For information on previous discussion on this question, see International Organization, VIII, 
p. 360-361. 
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the results of discussions of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The first session of the Commission was to be con- 
vened as early as possible in 1955 to consider 1) a survey of the situation jn 
international commodity trade, 2) proposals by governments regarding inter. 
national commodity problems and 3) terms of reference, rules of procedure and 
program of work. The Commission was to submit its first report to the 20th 
session of ECOSOC.” 

Following voting on the resolution establishing the Commission, the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, France and Belgium (Randall, Gutmann and 
Woulbroun) stated that they had opposed the resolution since they felt the 
Commission’s terms of reference to be vague and poorly defined. The United 
Kingdom, earlier in the debate, had urged the Council to postpone any decision 
on this question pending the meeting of the Contracting Parties of GATT which 
was scheduled for November 1954 and at which the United Kingdom was pre- 
pared to raise the question of international trade in commodities.” 


Other Matters 


The Council renewed one-third of the membership of the Statistical Com- 
mission, the Social Commission, the Commission on the Status of Women, the 
Transport and Communications Commission, the Population Commission and 
the Commission on Human Rights; elected the Dominican Republic and Japan 
to the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund; and confirmed 
members of the functional commissions. The Council also decided, on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, to 
amend rule 82 of the Council’s rules of procedure. 


56 For the text of this and other resolutions Supplement 1, p. 22-27, where the new reso- 


approved by the Council on the general ques- lutions are printed together with earlier 
tion of the organization and operation of the | ECOSOC decisions on these questions. 
Ceuncil and its commissions, see Economic and % Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


Social Council, Official Records (18th session), ords (18th session), p. 36, 257-259. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The fourteenth session of the Trusteeship Council was held at United Nations 
headquarters from June 2 to July 16, 1954. At the opening meeting Miguel R. 
Urquia (El Salvador) was elected president and Léon Pignon (France) vice- 
president. The Council accepted an Indian proposal to include a new item 
in the agenda of the fourteenth session: “General Assembly resolution 751 
(VIII): revision of the Questionnaire relating to Trust Territories: interim 
report of the Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire”, and subsequently adopted 
an agenda of 18 items." The greater part of the session was devoted to the 
examination of annual reports on the administration of the trust territories of 
Somaliland, the Pacific Islands, Western Samoa, New Guinea, and Nauru; a 
number of questions referred to it by the General Assembly were also dealt 
with by the Council, which in its closing meeting decided to defer until the 
Council’s fifteenth session a decision on a French proposal that at least one of 
the Council’s annual sessions should be held at Geneva.’ 


Annual Report on Somaliland Under Italian Administration 


The fourth annual report of the Italian government on the administration of 
Somaliland was transmitted to the Trusteeship Council by Mr. Guidotti (Italy) ;* 
also present at the ensuing discussions of conditions in Somaliland were the 
members of the United Nations Advisory Council for Somaliland, Mr. Martino, 
Administrator of Somaliland, and Mr. Mochi, special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority.“ Mr. Guidotti, in commenting on the annual report, 
placed special emphasis on the municipal elections which had been held on 
March 28, 1954; on the question of the boundary dispute between Somaliland 
and Ethiopia; and on the need for private or public Italian or foreign capital to 
help carry out the economic development program which had been drawn up. 
In the course of his introductory remarks, Mr. Martino noted that the Somali 
Youth League, the indigenous party least friendly to the administering authority, 
had received the largest number of votes in the municipal elections, an indica- 
tion of the freedom with which the elections had been carried out. In the 
areas of public administration and the judiciary, he stated that while the num- 
ber of Somalis holding administrative posts had increased during the past year, 
the acquisition of formal training by greater numbers of Somalis was a prereq- 
uisite for further progress; to this end, the administering authority was doing all 
in its power to widen the scope and raise the level of education in the trust 
territory. The establishment of agricultural cooperatives and of the Somali 
Credit Institute were noted by Mr. Martino as outgrowths of the economic devel- 
opment program which had been undertaken, the main emphasis of which was 


1 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 3 Document T/1117. 
session), p. 1. * Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 
? Ibid., p. 253. session), p. 14. 
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on agriculture and stock-breeding. Uncertainty about the fate of investments 
after 1960 had, he stated, been an obstacle to increasing the flow of capital into 
Somaliland; he reported that the Territorial Council had adopted a motion 
guaranteeing the safety of investments after the territory became independent, 

Mr. de Holte Castello (Colombia) in presenting the annual report of the 
United Nations Advisory Council on Somaliland, stated that, in his view, the 
competent international agencies should devote special attention to the eco. 
nomic development of Somaliland in the light of the imminent independence 
of the territory and its need for sufficient resources to maintain that independ- 
ence; he also expressed deep concern with the number of incidents which had 
taken place along the Somali-Ethiopian boundary, and recommended that an 
agreement be concluded before a situation warranting the intervention of the 
Security Council should develop.’ Mr. Salah, the Egyptian representative on 
the Advisory Council, presented a less favorable picture of the situation in 
Somaliland, noting in particlar that evidence of economic progress was meager, 
that there was still no effective legislation in the areas of working conditions or 
wage protection, and that while there had been considerable accomplishment 
in the field of education since 1950, a lack of harmony and coordination was 
still evident in the school system, in particular in regard to the language in which 
instruction was given; he stated that there was no doubt that the Somalis wanted 
Arabic as their official language.’ 

Following the presentation of the reports, the special representative of the 
administering authority (Mr. Mochi) answered questions put to him by mem- 
bers of the Council. These fell primarily in the following areas: 1) political 
development, in regard to which questions were asked regarding the absence 
of any Somalis from top administrative posts, the steps the Administering Au- 
thority proposed to take to extend the competence of the Territorial Council 
beyond its present advisory function, and the political and social status of 
women; 2) education, in regard to which delegates inquired whether steps were 
being taken to alleviate the shortage of teachers, and what decision if any had 
been reached on the language in which instructicn should be given; and 3) the 
border dispute with Ethiopia, in regard to which Mr. Guidotti had informed 
the Council that Ethiopia had not moved to appoint its members of the bilateral 
commission to which it had agreed in principle. 

During the general debate, the question of the manner in which elections 
should in the future be held in Somaliland was raised; some delegates agreed 
with the Italian government that indirect elections among the nomads through 
the shirs (popular assemblies) were the only feasible way of holding universal 
elections in the near future, while other delegates, among them Mr. Dayal 
(India), felt that direct elections could and should be held among the nomads 
as well as the sedentary population. While there was some difference among 
the delegates as to the language in which instruction in the schools should be 
given, and whether, if the Somali vernacular were used, it should be written 


5 Ibid., p. 17-18. * Ibid., p. 19-21. 
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with Latin or with Arabic characters, there was general agreement that the 
ultimate decision as to an official language should be left for the Somalis to make 
when they achieved independence. Other matters raised during the general 
debate included ways in which a source for investment capital might be found, 
and the pace at which control over the administration should be transferred to 
the Somali population. Mr. Guidotti, in replying to the comments made during 
the debate, stated that while Italian contributions to the Somali budget would 
be sufficient to implement the current five year plan of economic development, 
outside capital would be indispensable for “long-term development programs 
of major scope”.’ 
At its 535th meeting, the Council appointed the representatives of Belgium, 
India, Syria and the United States as members of a drafting committee to pre- 
a report on the territory. The report’ as amended was adopted by the Coun- 
cil at its 562d meeting and included in the report of the Council to the General 
Assembly. The Council noted with concern the absence from the territory 
over extended periods of time of representatives of the Advisory Council, and 
reiterated its previous recommendation expressing the hope that all three mem- 
ber states would participate fully in the Advisory Council’s work and that their 
representatives would remain in the territory for periods of time commensurate 
with the requirements of efficiency. In the matter of the unsettled frontier 
with Ethiopia, the Council drew the attention of the General Assembly to the 
urgency of the problem and asked the Secretary-General to request Italy and 
Ethiopia to furnish information as to the progress of direct negotiations. The 
Council further invited the Advisory Council to submit information on the boun- 
dary dispute to the Secretary-General who would submit a report to the General 
Assembly. Among other conclusions and recommendations of the Council were 
the following: 1) the Council noted that the administering authority had already 
drafted legislation defining the national status of the inhabitants of the territory, 
and urged that it be submitted to the Territorial Council immediately upon the 
establishment of the latter on an elective basis; 2) in regard to political advance- 
ment, the Council was of the opinion that immediate steps should be taken to 
place more Somalis in all the organs of administration, and requested the admin- 
istering authority to examine the possibility of associating Somalis with the 
work of the present Administrative Committee; 3) in considering the matter of 
elections to the Territorial Council, the Council noted the heterogeneous nature 
of the population of Somaliland, but recommended that the system of direct 
elections be extended to the entire population as soon as possible, noted with 
approval the intention of the administering authority to abolish the nine seats 
in the Territorial Council which were allocated to representatives of economic 
and cultural groups, and recommended that these seats be included among 
those to be filled by direct suffrage when the Territorial Council would be 
reconstituted in 1955; 4) the Council noted with satisfaction the establishment 
in 35 communities of Municipal Councils based on male adult suffrage, and 


' Ibid., p. 76. § Document T/L.483. 
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noted also the pledge of the administering authority to enhance the powers of 
Municipal Councils in 1954; 5) favorable note was taken by the Council of the 
experimental abolition of collective penal sanctions for a period of two years, 
and the hope was expressed that this would eventually lead to their total abolj. 
tion; 6) in general, the Council expressed its approval of the plans for economic 
development of the territory, and of the financial measures which had been 
taken, but it urged the administering authority to take steps to reduce the budg. 
etary deficit by every practicable means, including an increase in revenue from 
the indigenous population; 7) the Council recommended that the ground be 
prepared for the granting of suffrage to women; 8) in regard to education, 
the Council urged the administering authority to intensify its efforts, in consul- 
tation with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 
tion, to improve and expand the Somali school system, and to reduce the Somali 
language to a written form; the Council instructed the 1954 Visiting Mission to 
give particular attention to the question of languages in the territory.’ 


Examination of Annual Reports of Administering Authorities on Trust 
Territories in the Pacific 


Western Samoa: On June 24, 1954, examination of the annual report of New 
Zealand on the administration of Western Samoa for the year 1953 was begun. 
Mr. Edmonds, special representative of the administering authority, stated in 
his opening remarks that the Working Committee on the Development Plan” 
had already held a number of meetings and tentative recommendations had 
been made on most of the major political issues indicated in the statement of 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand of March 19, 1953," although they had not 
yet been discussed with the High Commissioner for Western Samoa. The 
conclusions of the working party would be widely publicized as soon as they 
had been drafted in final form. Efforts were being made to associate the 
unofficial members of the Executive Council more closely with the work of the 
executive branch of the government; a local government board had been set 
up in April and had held three meetings on matters connected with local gov- 
ernment, water supply authorities and the organization of district courts, and 
the first stage of the economic survey had been completed. Current high prices 
for export products were indicated by Mr. Edmonds as a basis of the almost 
unprecedented economic prosperity in Samoa, but he emphasized that this did 
not constitute a sound framework for the economy, since per capita production 
was not increasing. In concluding his introductory remarks, Mr. Edmonds noted 
improvements which he stated had been made in the areas of business activity, 
agricultural production, education, health, and labor legislation.” 

During the question period which ensued, inquiries were made concerning 


® General Assembly, Official Records (9th 11 Document T/1079, Annex I. 

session), Supplement 4, p. 96-122. 22 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 
For information on the Development Plan session), p. 118-120. 

for Western Samoa, see International Organiza- 

tion, VII, p. 547. 
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1) progress toward the introduction of universal adult suffrage; 2) the differ- 
ences in the legal status of indigenous and European inhabitants; 3) the extent 
of the occupancy of high level government positions by Samoans; 4) plans for 
the coming constitutional convention; 5) measures taken in various economic 
matters, such as land ownership legislation, the development of cooperatives, 
and tariff reform; and 6) matters of social advancement, such as the status of 
women, the matai system, and educational facilities, including technical and 
administrative training. 

The views expressed during the general debate which followed the question 
period were somewhat varied. Approval of the progress described in the an- 
nual report was expressed by some delegates, who took special note of the 
establishment of the Working Committee on the Development Plan and the crea- 
tion of the local government board, and expressed the view that in the light of 
the attachment of the Samoans to their traditional institutions, the administering 
authority had been wise not to take radical steps to institute universal suffrage. 
However, Mr. Tarazi (Syria) considered that universal suffrage and the exten- 
sion of the powers of the Legislative Assembly should be implemented without 
delay, and that a comprehensive judicial system with recognition of indigenous 
courts should also be established. Mr. Menon (India) was of the opinion that 
the attachment of the Samoans to their traditions would not present an obstacle 
to more rapid change; the experience of the Indian Parliament “inclined him 
to the belief that any society was able to react to modern civilization”. 

At its 549th meeting, the Council appointed Australia, Belgium, India and 
Syria to a drafting committee to prepare a report on the territory. At the 562d 
meeting the report as amended was adopted for inclusion in the report of the 
Council to the General Assembly. Among the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions contained in the report were the following: 1) in regard to political ad- 
vancement, the Council noted the measures taken through a working committee 
to bring to the attention of the Samoan people the proposals for constitutional 
reform embodied in the March 1953 statement by the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, and noted with satisfaction that consideration was being given to 
associating the unofficial members of the Executive Council more closely with 
the work of the various government departments, as a first step towards the es- 
tablishment of cabinet government; 2) in regard to the development of a corps 
of trained indigenous civil servants, the Council requested the administering 
authority to intensify its program of staff training; 3) in considering the develop- 
ment of the judiciary in the territory, the Council expressed satisfaction with the 
amendment of the Samoa Act of 1921 to permit the establishment of a more 
efficient system of lower courts, and hoped that it would be possible to provide 
greater continuity of office for Samoan district judges and Samoan judges of 
the High Court; 4) the Council noted with satisfaction the completion of the 
first stage of the general economic survey of the territory, and the progress made 
in the development of cooperatives, and hoped that the most urgent attention 


8 Ibid., p. 169. 1* Document T/L.493. 
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would be given to intensifying measures for an over-all increase in production, | 
a diversification of crops, and the establishment of secondary industries; and 

5) in regard to public health, the Council noted the advances which had been resi 
made during the period under review, and drew the attention of the adminis. 


tering authority to the desirability of increasing medical and hospital facilities.* | aa 
si 
New Guinea: On June 17, 1954, examination of the annual report of Australia A 


on the administration of New Guinea for the year ended June 30, 1953, was the 
begun. Mr. J. H. Jones, special representative of the administering authority, on { 
stated in his opening remarks that the policy of peaceful penetration had con- Cor 
tinued, and 1,393 square miles brought under the “partial influence” of the Gui 


administration. Two new village councils had been proclaimed during the incl 
year under review. Many appointments had been made to the public service, mer 
and legislation was being prepared for setting up an auxiliary division of the adv 
public service for indigenous people; its function would be essentially training, to | 
and should assure greater participation by the indigenous people in their own rect 
government. Plans had also been made for training indigenous people at a wol 
higher level. In the matter of planning for economic advancement, Mr. Jones con 
stated that the administration considered detailed plans for particular activities Ne\ 
rather than one all-embracing plan to be the most practicable approach. The tion 
external trade figures for 1952-1953 showed that there had been a steady im- | inh 
provement in the economic position of the territory; the Land Development poli 
Board, which had been established in March 1952, had been reconstituted Cot 
following the adoption of a program of subdivision of the better types of land | _ infe 
into optimum productive areas for settlement, and indigenous inhabitants were |__ its ' 
able to obtain land under the program. Expenditure on capital works and serv- sho 
ices had increased during the period under review, and a number of schools the 
and clinics had been completed. The teaching staff had increased, a system of | eco 
scholarships for indigenous students wishing to attend secondary schools in dev 
Papua and Australia had been instituted, and an eight-year period of primary to | 
schooling followed by three-year post-primary and a two-year secondary course net 
had been adopted.” sho 
Among questions put to the special representative following the presentation sho 
of the annual report were the following: 1) what steps had been taken for the nun 
political education of the population; 2) what progress had been made toward of 
separation of the judicial and the administrative powers; 3) how adequately giv 
were the indigenous inhabitants represented in the Legislative Council and in d 
senior administrative posts; 4) how large the membership of the cooperatives om 
was and whether the cooperative movement was being encouraged; and 5) 195 
under what conditions land could be alienated from indigenous owners. aut 
During the general debate, the following were among the views expressed: Ph 
1) that corporal punishment in the territory should be abolished; 2) that eco- trat 
nomic development would be facilitated by the drawing up of a series of c0- oe 
al 

% General Assembly, Official Records (9th %6 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th = 


session), Supplement 4, p. 227-243. session), p. 85—86. 
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ordinated regional plans; 3) that trial by jury should be granted to indigenous 
as well as to European inhabitants; 4) that further efforts should be made to 
increase the number of trained medical personnel; and 5) that in line with a 
more intensive teacher-training program, subsidies might be offered to the mis- 
sion schools, for school construction as well as for teachers’ salaries. 

At the Council’s 545th meeting China, El Salvador, the United Kingdom and 
the United States were appointed to a drafting committee to prepare a chapter 
on the territory. The report of the committee” as amended was adopted at the 
Council’s 559th meeting, and at the following meeting the report on New 
Guinea of the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions” was adopted for 
inclusion in the chapter on the territory. Among the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Council were the following: ‘1) in the matter of political 
advancement, the Council commended the administering authority for its efforts 
to bring the remaining restricted areas of the territory under its control, and 
recommended that methods for associating indigenous representatives with the 
work of the Executive Council, an advisory body consisting of officials, be 
considered; 2) in considering questions relating to the administrative union of 
New Guinea and Papua, the Council reported that it had received no informa- 
tion indicating that the administrative union was not in the interests of the 
inhabitants of the trust territory, but it warned that complete integration of 
political institutions could hinder the development of the trust territory. The 
Council commented further that: 1) in the matter of the Legislative Council, 
information on practical steps being taken to associate indigenous people with 
its work as observers should be included in the next annual report; 2) a decision 
should be taken as soon as possible in the matter of giving legal recognition to 
the indigenous tribunals already recognized administratively; 3) in regard to 
economic development, a coordinated long-range development plan should be 
devised and implemented in the territory; 4) all possible efforts should be made 
to hasten the improvement and extension of the present road communications 
network; 5) restrictions on freedom of movement of indigenous persons 
should be abolished as soon as possible; 6) the abolition of corporal punishment 
should be completed; 7) major emphasis should be placed on an increase in the 
number of primary and teacher-training schools, with subsequent development 
of secondary and higher education; and 8) further encouragement should be 
given to the granting of scholarships for indigenous students.” 

Nauru: On June 15, 1954, examination of the annual report of Australia 
on conditions in the trust territory of Nauru for the year ended June 30, 
1953, was begun. Mr. J. H. Jones (special representative of the administering 
authority) stated in his opening remarks that he was convinced of the British 
Phosphate Company’s desire to work in close cooperation with the adminis- 
tration and to help the Nauruans as much as possible; he noted that the 
company had voluntarily decided to increase some of the royalties paid to 
Nauruans. More Nauruans had been appointed to posts in the administration, 


Document T/L.496. General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
* Document T/L.485. session), Supplement 4, p. 244-264. 
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and representatives of the Nauruans had participated in the South Pacific Con. | 


ferences held in 1950 and 1953. The administration had established an experi- 





mental garden, and the agricultural land use survey had been completed since | 


the period covered in the report. In respect of social advancement, Mr. Jones 
stated, the standard of living in Nauru was exceptionally high; practically the 
whole of the adult male population was gainfully employed, and all social sery. 


ices were provided free of charge. Minimum wages had been raised in January | 


1953, the Department of Health had carried out a tuberculosis check and estab. 
lished a blood bank, and a new director of education had been responsible for 
considerable progress. The future of the Nauruans, however, presented a com- 
plex problem; while on the one hand the urbanization of the population was 
making agricultural pursuits increasingly distasteful to them, and the available 
land would scarcely suffice for their subsistence, on the other hand they were 
reluctant to leave the island until the phosphate deposits were worked out. The 
Australian Government was trying to solve the problem in the best interests of 
the inhabitants.” 

Among the questions put to the special representative were the following: 
1) whether the system of preferential voting had been explained to the voters 
and whether it had been successful; 2) whether the administering authority was 
assisting the Local Government Council to carry out its functions and planning 
to extend the powers of that body; 3) whether independence would come before 
the phosphate deposits were exhausted; and 4) how adequate were the hospital 
facilities and the housing scheme. The following were among the views ex- 
pressed during the general debate: 1) that it would be desirable to empower 
the Local Government Council, whose capacity was wholly advisory, to make 
regulations, leaving the right of veto to the administering authority; 2) that it 
was highly important to awaken the natives to the decision as to their future 


which they would have to make, and to provide them with sufficient informa- | 


tion on the alternatives open to them; 3) that it would be desirable to abolish 
corporal punishment entirely, and that the continued restrictions on movement 
of indigenous and immigrant workers were the object of some concern; 4) that 
the administering authority should ensure that secondary studies were continued 
up to the school-leaving-certificate stage; and 5) that a special committee to 
solve the problem of the future of the Nauruans should be established. 

At the Council’s 540th meeting, Belgium, China, El Salvador, and France 
were appointed members of a drafting committee to prepare a chapter for in- 
clusion in the Council's report to the General Assembly; the report” as amended 
was adopted at the 562d meeting of the Council. Among the conclusions and 
recommendations included in the report were the following: 1) the administer- 


ing authority was requested to include, in its next annual report, the results of _ 


the study it was conducting as a foundation for a plan for progressive resettle- 
ment of the Nauruans; 2) the Council noted with satisfaction the appointment 
of three Nauruans to senior posts in the administration, as well as the steps 


2 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 21 Document T/L.494. 
session), p. 69-70. 
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taken to intensify the training program for Nauruans; 3) the administering 
authority was strongly urged by the Council to abolish corporal punishment; 
4) the Council requested the administering authority to provide information 
concerning the separate financial operations of the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners in respect to Nauru in its next annual report; 5) in regard to social 
advancement, the Council recalled its previous recommendations to the admin- 
istering authority to consider modifying the restrictions on the movement at 
night of indigenous persons and immigrant workers; and 6) the Council noted 
the progress which had been made in the educational field during the year under 
review and welcomed the establishment of an Education Advisory Committee, 
but expressed the opinion that it would be desirable to re-examine the prevailing 
educational program in the light of training which Nauruans might require if 
and when they were resettled outside of the territory.” 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: On July 10, 1954, examination of 
the annual report of the United States on the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands for the year ended June 30, 1953, was begun.” Mr. Midkiff (special 
representative of the administering authority) stated in his opening remarks 
that it had been decided within the last year to establish the High Commis- 
sioner’s headquarters in Guam pending the time when funds became available 
to construct a headquarters in the trust territory itself. The islands had been 
placed in six geographical areas, each under the direction of a district adminis- 
trator, in an effort to overcome the problem of great ocean distances between 
the district centers and the atolls. The crucial problem facing the administer- 
ing authority, Mr. Midkiff stated, was the speed at which customs should 
change in Micronesia; the question of elected versus customary or hereditary 
officials was a case in point. In the period under review, 97 out of 117 magis- 
trates had been elected, but the administration was concurrently encouraging 
the traditional leaders to exercise their authority. Efforts were being made to 
codify the body of customary laws which had to be kept in force, but it was 
believed that the imposition of a single organic act for the whole trust territory 
would be unwise at the current stage of development. From the economic 
point of view, the problem was to develop a self-sufficient economy above the 
mere subsistence level, without introducing ways and standards which could 
not be maintained with the resources of the area. Great progress was being 
made in the elimination of long-prevalent diseases such as yaws, and the num- 
ber of medical personnel was growing rapidly. Employment of Micronesians 
in administrative posts was being increased, although there had been a general 
reduction in staff during the period under review. A land ownership survey 
was being made, and the administration was considering the possibility of 
moving part of the population to other atolls in an effort to solve the growing 
over-population problem which was the result of the high birth rate and the 


General Assembly, Official Records (9th Report on the Administration of the Trust Ter- 
session ), Supplement 4, p. 265-278. ritory of the Pacific Islands for the Period 

United States Department of the Interior July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953, Washington, 
and United States Department of the Navy, D.C. 
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improved health services. It had been decided that the Island Trading Com. | 


pany should be terminated not later than December 30, 1954; it would be sue. 
ceeded by a number of smaller trading firms. Finally, the administration had 
noted that the population was taking a greater interest in the administration of 
the territory.” 

Among questions put to the special representative were the following: 1) 
why was a distinction maintained between the territory as a whole and the 
Saipan district; 2) what had been the effects of thermonuclear tests on the 
vegetation and animal life of neighboring districts; 3) what steps had been 
taken to educate the population in regard to self-government; 4) what restric. 
tions on movement other than customary land control systems were in force; 5) 
what steps were being taken in regard to the problem of over-population; and 
6) whether it would not be advisable to establish a code of minimum wages 
and conditions of employment. 

During the general debate, Mr. Menon (India), in commenting on the ques- 
tion of the atomic experiments which had taken place in the territory, stated 
that the Council must reach a decision on only one aspect of the question: had 
the administering authority the right to carry out the tests under the terms of 
the trusteeship agreement? In his view, the administering authority had a duty 
to ensure the well-being of the peoples and to conserve the natural resources of 
the territory it administered, and the carrying out of the tests ran counter to 
these obligations. The General Assembly, according to Mr. Menon, should ask 
the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion on the legality of such 
atomic trials.” Among other views expressed during the general debate were 
the following: 1) that the economic situation in the territory gave no grounds 
for optimism, and more sustained efforts to solve the land tenure and over- 
population problems would be necessary; 2) that more attention should be given 
to statistical organization; and 3) that progress in the judicial field gave grounds 
for satisfaction. 

At its 557th meeting, the Council appointed E] Salvador, France, New Zea- 
land and Syria to a drafting committee to prepare the report to the Security 
Council. The report of the Drafting Committee* was adopted with amendments, 
at the Council's 562d meeting. Among the recommendations and conclusions 
were the following: 1) the Council congratulated the administering authority 
on bringing about the participation of the territory in the activities of the 
western Pacific region of the World Health Organization; 2) the Council noted 
with approval the policy of the administering authority of gradually replacing 
non-indigenous with indigenous personnel in administrative posts, and hoped 
that the policy would be continued; 3) the Council hoped that the administering 
authority would take all practicable measures to foster the establishment of a 
legislative body for the whole territory, and reiterated its opinion that this could 
best be done by way of the development of regional and district organs with 
gradually increasing prerogatives; 4) the Council noted with satisfaction that 


% Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th * Ibid., p. 200-201. 
session), p. 177-181. * Document T/L.518. 
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practically all judicial posts in the territory were filled by members of the in- 
digenous population and that an indigenous public defender had been appointed 
for each district; 5) the Council expressed the hope that the administering 
authority would continue to do all in its power to expand and diversify the 
economy in accordance with a plan of general economic development; 6) in 

ct of the decision to discontinue the Island Trading Company, the Council 
welcomed the fact that the Copra Stabilization Fund would be continued, and 
hoped that the administering authority would provide assistance to indigenous 
concerns requiring it; and 7) the Council noted with satisfaction the advances 
made in education, and recommended that the administering authority assist 
municipalities with subsidies for construction or maintenance of school buildings 
and give increased attention to providing vocational training.” 


Petitions 

There were 176 written petitions on the agenda of the fourteenth session of 
the Council; six more written petitions were subsequently added, and in con- 
nection with one of them, relating to conditions in Somaliland under Italian 
administration, the Council granted an oral hearing. Of the written petitions, 
33 concerned general problems to which the attention of the Council had al- 
ready been drawn and on which it had acted, or were anonymous petitions; on 
the recommendation of the standing committee on petitions, which in its 75th 
report to the Council had expressed the view that petitions on general questions 
should be considered by the Council in connection with its examination of the 
next annual report on the territory concerned, or in connection with particular 
agenda items to which they were more closely related,” the Council dealt with 
26 such petitions and postponed consideration of seven of them until the fif- 
teenth session.” Of the 149 written petitions dealing with particular matters, 
148 were referred to the Standing Committee, which examined and reported 
upon 93 of them. On the recommendation of the Standing Committee,” the 
Council decided to regard three of the petitions as having been disposed of as 
a result of the oral hearings which the authors had received during the thirteenth 
session,” and to postpone consideration of 52 of them until its fifteenth session. 

In all, the Standing Committee held 49 meetings prior to and during the four- 
teenth session of the Council, and submitted 15 reports. Twelve of these 
reports concerned petitions relating to particular matters; one other, on the 
procedure for the examination of petitions, contained a draft resolution to the 
effect that rule 86 (4) of the Council’s rules of procedure should be amended 
to allow administering authorities three months in which to submit their obser- 
vations on petitions received from their trust territories.” The resolution was 
adopted by the Council at its 528th meeting.” In all, the Council adopted 81 


™ Document $/3272. 31 For information on the oral hearings, see 
** Document T/L.463. International Organization, VIII, p. 254. 
™General Assembly, Official Records (9th 32 Document T/L.465. 

session), Supplement 4, p. 6. 38 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 


*® Document T/L.511. session), p. 13. 
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resolutions on 93 petitions relating to particular matters; at its 562d meeting, 
the Council decided that the Standing Committee should be composed of the 
representatives of Belgium, France, India, Syria, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States, to serve until the end of the Council’s fifteenth session.” 

The Council had before it at its fourteenth session three petitions concernin 
the trust territory of the Pacific Islands, two of which concerned the testing of 
thermonuclear weapons by the administering authority. One of these was from 
the Marshallese people,” who complained that a group of Marshallese Islanders, 
although outside the experimental area, had suffered ill-effects from radioactive 
particles, and requested either that such experiments immediately cease or that 
adequate precautionary and compensatory measures be taken. The Council 
at its 561st meeting adopted a series of resolutions on the matter, among which 
were the following: the Council expressed it deep regret at the unfortunate 
consequences of the recent series of nuclear tests conducted by the administer. 
ing authority; noted the measures taken by the administering authority to provide 
medical attention for the inhabitants affected; noted with satisfaction that the 
health of those affected was reported to have been completely restored, that 
the inhabitants of Utirik, the larger of the two atolls, had been returned to their 
homes, and that provision had been made for the payment of any justified claims 
that might be submitted; welcomed the assurance that there would be no perme- 
nent displacement of inhabitants; and recommended that, if the administering 
authority considered it necessary in the interests of peace and security to con- 
duct further nuclear tests in the territory, it take such precautions as would 
ensure that no inhabitants of the territory were again endangered, including 
those precautionary measures requested by the petitioners.” 

Among other petitions dealt with by the Council at its fourteenth session were 


} 





the following: 1) 41 written petitions concerning Somaliland under Italian | 


administration, of which four were of a general character and the remainder 
covered a wide variety of subjects; 2) 29 written petitions concerning the 
Cameroons under French administration, among which 13 concerned adminis- 
trative and political questions, and 4 concerned labor questions; 3) 21 written 
petitions concerning the Togoland unification problem,” as well as one of a 
particular nature concerning Togoland under British administration and 22 con- 
cerning Togoland under French administration, 8 of which were complaints 
arising out of the holding of meetings by the political parties Comité de lunité 
togolaise and Juvento; 4) one petition concerning New Guinea under Australian 
administration, relating to general questions on which the Council had already 
taken action; and 5) one petition from the International League for the Rights 
of Man, Committee for Ruanda-Urundi, concerning trust territories in general. 
The petition related to the procedure of the Council and contained a proposal 
that petitioners should be informed, prior to the examination of their petitions, 
of the observations made by the administering authority concerned; the Council 


% General Assembly, Official Records (9th 37 For information on Council action on the 
session ), Supplement 4, p. 7. Togoland unification problem, see this issue, 
® Document T/1118. p- 547. 


% Document S/3272, p. 4-6. 
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reaffirmed the principle that maximum safeguards for petitioners should be 
provided, and reminded the petitioner that under present procedure he was 
free to comment on the observations of the administering authority and to pre- 
sent a fresh petition at a later session if he so desired.* 


Questions Referred to the Council by the General Assembly 


Administrative Unions: At its 560th meeting, the Council heard the report of 
the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions on New Guinea, and decided 
that the conclusions adopted from it should be included in the chapter of the 
report dealing with New Guinea.” The Standing Committee also submitted 
reports on the administrative unions affecting Togoland under British adminis- 
tration” and the Cameroons under British administration;” in regard to both of 
these territories, the Committee was of the opinion that it should postpone 
consideration of the administrative unions affecting them until a later session. 
The Council took note of these reports at its 558th and 559th meetings respec- 
tively, and rejected a series of draft resolutions introduced by the delegate of 
the Soviet Union under which the Council would recommend that the adminis- 
tering authorities of Tanganyika, New Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi, Togoland and 
the Cameroons under British administration and Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French administration to establish in these territories legislative and ad- 
ministrative organs not subordinate to any organs established on the basis of a 
union of the trust territories with colonies.” 


Rural Economic Development: The fourth progress report of the Committee 
on Rural Economic Development was submitted to the fourteenth session of 


‘the Council. In its report the Committee stated that the situation had changed 


little during the preceding year. The special studies on land problems in the 
trust territories had not yet been completed and the Committee had therefore 
been unable to complete its analysis of the problem as a whole; its final report 
would be postponed until a later session of the Council. At its 558th meeting, 
the Council took note of this report. 


The Togoland Unification Problem: Consideration of the Togoland unification 
problem began on July 13 with a statement by Sir Alan Burns (United King- 
dom), who reminded the Council that after successful negotiations and follow- 
ing a general election, the new Constitution of the Gold Coast had been pro- 
claimed and was presently in force. The effect of the constitutional change on 
the status of Togoland under British administration did not alter the fact that 
the territory continued to be administered as an integral part of the Gold Coast. 
The United Kingdom, Sir Alan stated, did not regard the results of the recent 
Gold Coast elections as a definitive indication of the views of the people of the 
trust territory about their future association with the Gold Coast; they did show 


** General Assembly, Official Records (9th “ Document T/L.486. 
session), Supplement 4, p. 6-27. * Document T/L.487. : 
® Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th # Documents T/L.453, T/L.460, T/L.461, 


Session), p. 237-239; for information on the T/L.508, and T/L.509. 
Council’s conclusions, see this issue, p. 541. 
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that a significant minority, in part from southern Togoland, favored some form 
of unification with the French trust territory. His delegation felt that there 
would be no point in continuing discussion of the reestablishment of the Joint 
Council until the matter had been debated in the General Assembly; he hoped 
that both the General Assembly and the Council would favor the British pro- 
posal that when the Gold Coast was granted full self-government, the trust 
territory should remain integrated with it and the Trusteeship Agreement should 
be terminated. 

Mr. Pignon (France) supported the United Kingdom position that the ques- 
tion of reconstituting the Joint Council was no longer a pertinent one, since the 
results of the consultations undertaken in Togoland under French administration 
had indicated that the great majority of the population was in opposition to such 
a move; the Joint Council, he stated, had been “rendered impotent by its self- 
appointed champions”.“ Mr. Pignon outlined for the Council the measures 
which France had taken to promote social and political advancement in the 
territory, and stated that the last material obstacles to universal suffrage would 
shortly be removed. After a debate in which Mr. Asha (Syria) expressed his 
delegation’s disappointment that a representative Joint Council for the two 
Togolands had not been established, and the representative of the Soviet Union 
stated that in his view the problems of Togoland unification and of integration 
with the Gold Coast would have to tbe considered in close connection with 
each other, the Council adopted a resolution by a vote of 10 to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions; in the resolution the request of the United Kingdom that the question of 
the future of Togoland under British administration be placed on the provisional 
agenda of the ninth session of the General Assembly was noted, the decision of 
the Council to defer further consideration of General Assembly resolution 
750 C (VIII) pending discussion of the Togoland problem in the General As- 
sembly was reported, and it was recommended that the General Assembly place 
the proposal of the United Kingdom early on the agenda of the ninth session 


> 44 


along with the item “The Togoland unification problem”. 


Attainment by the Trust Territories of the Objective of Self-Government or 
Independence: The Council had before it at its fourteenth session an interim 
draft report by the Secretary-General (Hammarskjold) on the progress of the 
trust territories towards self- -government or independence which had _ been 
prepared pursuant to a resolution of the thirteenth session of the Council.” At 
its 559th meeting, the Council adopted the report with amendments, and de- 
cided to postpone formulation of its conclusions and recommendations concern- 
ing the implementation of General Assembly resolutions 558 (VI) and 752 
(VIII) under which the administering authorities of each trust territory had 
been invited to include in each annual report information on measures taken 
or contemplated towards self-government or independence, until its fifteenth 
session.“ 


*8 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th * For the terms of reference of the report, see 
session), p. 225. International Organization, VIII, p. 377. 
“ Ibid., Supplement 1, p. 5. * Trusteeship Council, Official Records (14th 


session), p. 230. 
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Petitions from the Ngoa-Ekélé Community, Cameroons Under French Ad- 
ministration, Concerning Adjustment of Their Land Complaint: The Council at 
its thirteenth session had deferred consideration of the matter of petitions from 
the Ngoa-Ekélé community until the fourteenth session; at its 556th meeting, 
the representative of France informed the Council that the whole problem had 
been re-examined in a joint session of the authorities concerned and the repre- 
sentatives of the Ngoa-Ekélé community, including the petitioners. As a result 
of the community’s availing itself of the legal recourse remaining open in con- 
nection with the lands on which its members had originally been settled, it had 
been clearly established that the expropriation made in 1940 had been legal 
and that the Ngoa-Ekélé community had received fair compensation for the land. 
The administering authority was presently negotiating with the representatives 
of the community regarding delimitation of 30 hectares of land to which they 
would have undisputed title. The Council accordingly took note of the French 
representative's statement.“ 


Control and Limitation of Documentation: The Secretary-General submitted 
to the fourteenth session of the Council a report“ in which he suggested meas- 
ures to increase the efficiency and economy of documentation in the Council. 
The report was referred to a committee composed of Belgium, India, Syria and 
the United States. On the recommendation of the committee, the Council 
adopted, inter alia, the following conclusions: 1) that the work of the drafting 
committees would be facilitated if the Council had before it formal proposals 
put forward by delegations; 2) that the Secretariat should draw up a more 
concise indication of the opinions individually expressed; and 3) that the As- 
sembly should be requested to agree that a comprehensive report on a given 
trust territory should be presented by the Council only every third year, coin- 
ciding with the Council’s examination of the report on the territory by a visiting 
mission.” 

Other Items: By its resolution 751 (VIII), the General Assembly had estab- 
lished a sub-committee to examine the questionnaire relating to trust territories 
formulated by the Council. At its fourteenth session the Council took note of 
an interim report submitted to it by the sub-committee. The Council also took 
note of a report by the Secretary-General on opportunities for educational ad- 
vancement in the trust territories, and of a report of the Secretary-General on 
progress made in the expansion of existing information facilities and on the 
results achieved in the endeavors to disseminate information to the general 
public in the trust territories in accordance with General Assembly resolution 
754 (VIII). 


" Ibid., p. 214. “General Assembly, Official Records (9th 


* Document T/1120. session ), Supplement 4, p. 35. 
5° Ibid., p. 35, 32, and 31. 
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Other Matters Considered by the Council 


At its 528th meeting, the Council adopted a draft resolution proposed by the 
Syrian delegate concerning the submission by administering authorities of writ. 
ten statements outlining the more important events and developments which 
had occurred in the trust territories since the submission of the annual reports; 
the administering authorities were invited to give favorable consideration to the 
matter.” A resolution setting forth the terms of reference of the visiting mission 
which was to visit trust territories in east Africa in 1954 was adopted by the 
Council at its 548th meeting. 


1 Ibid., p. 2. 


visiting mission, see International Organization, 


% Tbid., p. 28; for the establishment of the VIII, p. 378. 
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SECRETARIAT 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General: In the introduction to the eighth 
annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the United Nations, 
which covered the period of July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, Dag Hammarskjold 
reviewed the role of the United Nations in the maintenance of peace and 
security in the light of the recent cessation of fighting in Korea and in Indo- 
china.’ He stated that while every effort to further the purposes of the United 
Nations, even if outside the framework of the organization, should be welcomed, 
although such developments might weaken the prestige and effectiveness of the 
United Nations. More specifically, he noted that while the use of regional ar- 
rangements, when appropriate, was encouraged in the Charter, “where resort to 
such arrangements is chosen in the first instance, that choice should not be per- 
mitted to cast any doubt on the ultimate responsibility of the United Nations”.’ 
Mr. Hammarskjold expressed belief in the need for new approaches to peace in 
the light of the failure of the sub-committee set up by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to reach any agreement at London.’ He took special note of the absence 
from the United Nations of “almost half the countries of Europe” as well as states 
in other areas. The Secretary-General felt that the situation in the middle east 
had deteriorated during the period under review; the United Nations had a 
special responsibility there, and should search for ways to eliminate points of 
friction not involving questions of principle, until such time as it would be pos- 
sible to achieve a genuine peace settlement. 

In the field of economic policy, the Secretary-General stated that regional 
inequalities in standards of living, and the tendency in many parts of the world 
for population to increase at a rate faster than productivity, would eventually 
constitute a threat to the peace if something were not done to counteract them. 
Other economic problems such as the imbalance of world trade also demanded 
the attention of the organization, and in this connection Mr. Hammarskjold 
emphasized the importance of the technical assistance programs, and urged 
further development of cooperation between the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Considerable attention was given to a review which had been made of the 
role of the Secretariat; Mr. Hammarskjold stated that the scope of inquiry had 
“extended . . . well beyond considerations of a strictly administrative charac- 
ter”.* The approach which had been adopted for the review and the conclu- 
sions reached had put special emphasis, in terms of programs and priorities for 
the Secretariat, on 1) economic development of under-developed countries, and 
2) advancement of human rights and fundamental freedoms. Most attention 


*General Assembly, Official Records (9th 3 See this volume, p. 518. 
session), Supplement 1. For information on the *General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
Korean phase of the Geneva Conference, see this session), Supplement 1, p. xiv. For further 
volume, p. 498. information on the organization of the Secre- 
* Ibid., p. xi. tariat, see this volume, p. 553. 
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had been given, during the review of the Secretariat, to the economic, social 
and related fields; this had been deemed advisable in view of the ‘ ‘virtually 
limitless possibilities of useful and legitimate action” along such lines. Mr, 
Hammarskjold stated that “Dispersion of effort and resources over a mis- 
cellany of projects is an ever-present danger in any international enterprise of 
the scope of the United Nations”,’ and he concluded that in view of the nature 
of the responsibilities which must be assumed by the Secretary-General and 
his staff, there was an optimum size for the Secretariat, expansion beyond 
which would diminish its effectiveness. 

In his chapter on developing public understanding of the United Nations, 
Mr. Hammarskjold stated that while dramatic political developments had 
sometimes tended to eclipse the activities of the United Nations in such fields 
as the economic and social, worldwide interest and support had increased and 
become more dependable; technical assistance work, the activities of the re- 
gional economic commissions, and the work of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund had been highly instrumental in awakening support for the organization, 
A factor of growing importance in the work of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation had been the increasing interest shown by non-member states as well 
as the more advanced of the non-self-governing territories; as a result of the 
increased demand for information about the United Nations, the Department, 
without prejudice to the essential minimum of general coverage, was placing a 
greater emphasis than formerly on “feature” or “thematic” material. 

The final chapter of the report dealt with administrative and budgetary 
questions.” In accordance with decisions taken at the eighth session of the 
General Assembly, efforts had been made to improve documentation qualita- 
tively while reducing it quantitatively, and the Secretary-General was able to 
report that an improvement in this respect had already become evident. In 
March 1954, amendments to a number of the Staff Rules had been made by 
Mr. Hammarskjold; salient features of the new amendments were the creation 
of a two-year “probationary” appointment to be granted to staff newly re- 
cruited for career service, at the conclusion of which they would receive per- 
manent appointments. A Review Board had been established to review staff 
members at the end of the probationary period, and an Appointment and 
Promotion Board had been set up to advise the Secretary-General on various 
phases of personnel policy. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the action of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal in the matter of applications submitted to it by the 21 members of the 
Secretariat of United States nationality who had contested the termination of 
their appointments. On August 21, 1953, the Tribunal had delivered 21 judg- 
ments. Of the ten judgments involving holders of temporary appointments, the 


5 Tbid., p. xv. ters dealt with the activities of the various 

® Other chapters covered political and secu- United Nations organs during the period under 
rity questions, developments in the economic review, information which had already been 
and social field, questions concerning trustee- summarized in these volumes, it was not in- 
ship and non-self-governing territories, and legal _—_ cluded in the present summary. 


questions. Since the information in these chap- 
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Tribunal had sustained the action taken by the Secretary-General in nine cases, 
and found in favor of the applicant in the tenth case. In regard to the eleven 
judgments involving holders of permanent appointments, the Tribunal had 
found that in one case concerning summary dismissal for serious misconduct, 

the proceedings of the Joint Appeals Board had been irregular, and referred the 
case back to the Board; in ten cases, the Tribunal found in favor of the appli- 
cants, all of whom had invoked the privilege against self-incrimination before a 
sub-committee of the United States Senate. The Tribunal held that permanent 
appointments could not be terminated except on the grounds listed in the Staff 
Regulations, and that staff regulations 9.1(a) (termination for unsatisfactory 
service) and 10.2 (dismissal for serious misconduct) were not applicable, since 
“services” referred only to professional services, and the conduct of the appli- 
cants “could not be described as serious misconduct within the meaning of that 
regulation”.’ In eleven out of the 21 cases, the Tribunal awarded payment of 
full salary up to the date of the judgment less the amount paid at termination in 
lieu of notice and termination indemnity, and further awarded legal costs in 
each of these cases plus one other; it awarded compensation in seven cases 
where the applicants requested it in lieu of reinstatement, and reconvened in 
October 1953 to award compensation in four cases where reinstatement had 
originally been requested and awarded but where the Secretary-General had 
exercised his power to decline to grant it. During the course of its meeting in 
May 1954, the Tribunal reconsidered the case which had been remanded to the 
Joint Appeals Board, and upheld the original decision of the Secretary-General 
that the plaintiff's refusal to answer certain questions put to him by a United 
States Federal Grand Jury had constituted serious misconduct and justified his 
dismissal." 


Organization of the Secretariat: The Secretary-General submitted a special 
report to the ninth session of the General Assembly on the review of organiza- 
tion in the Secretariat which had been undertaken during 1954.° The review had 
been directed to three main fields of inquiry: 1) the character and volume of 
work incumbent upon the Secretariat in its support of the work of the other 
organs of the United Nations; 2) the main structure of the Secretariat; and 3) 
the number and levels of staff required for the fulfillment of the Secretariat’s 
tasks. The review so far had been limited to departments at Headquarters, 
although activities away from Headquarters were to come under similar review 
early in 1955. Certain organizational changes had already been made, for 
instance the former Department of Conference and General Services had been 
divided into separate units; and the Library, which formerly had been under 
the general direction of the Executive Office of the Secretary-General, had 
been transferred to the new Department of Conference Services, while the Field 


for the advisory opinion of the International 


*General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
Court of Justice on the effect of awards of 


Session), Supplement 1, p. 117. 


‘For the discussion at the eighth session of 
the General Assembly on appropriating funds 
to give effect to the awards of compensation, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 112; 


compensation made by the Administrative Tri- 
bunal, see this volume, p. 555. 
* Document A/2731. 
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Service had been transferred to the Office of General Services. In order to 
bring certain control functions more closely under his personal direction, Mr, 
Hammarskjold had replaced the former Legal Department, Bureau of Personne] 
and Bureau of Finance with Offices of the same titles. A merger of the former 
Departments of Economic and of Social Affairs into a unified department was 
proposed, with the Technical Assistance Administration remaining a separate 


entity for the time being. Mr. Hammarskjold further proposed a transfer of | 


the substantive work on narcotic drugs and of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Division to Geneva. 

One of the principal changes proposed was the reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat at the top level. A single supervisory level was proposed to replace the 
former two top echelons; the new officials would be Under-Secretaries, with or 
without departments, Heads of Offices and Deputy Under-Secretaries; all would 
have the status of Under-Secretary, the only difference between them being in 
the type of work performed. The Offices would deal with coordination of 
matters mainly of administrative or legal significance affecting all units of the 
United Nations, while the Departments would deal with matters involving a 
specific field, and the Under-Secretaries without portfolio would be assigned 
various political tasks as contingencies arose. An overall reduction in personnel 
in the Secretariat was envisaged as an eventual result of the program of ration- 
alization outlined; in most cases, Mr. Hammarskjold stated, the adjustments 
should be attainable through normal staff turnover, and already some 140 posts, 
or about half the total reduction anticipated, had been achieved.” 

Appointments to several of the newly constituted top posts were announced 
in August 1954, to become effective January 1, 1955. Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
Mr. Ilya Tchernychev were to be appointed Under-Secretaries without portfolio; 
Mr. Philippe de Seynes was to become head of the newly combined Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs; Mr. Walter Hoo was appointed Under-Secretary 
for the Department of Conference Services; Mr. David B. Vaughan was to be- 
come the Director of the Office of General Services; Mr. Ahmed S. Bokhari was 
appointed Under-Secretary for the Department of Public Information; Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen was chosen as Under-Secretary for Trusteeship and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories; and Mr. Dragoslav Protitch was appointed head of 
the Department of Political and Security Affairs.” 


1 For a summary of the financial implications 11 New York Times, August 20, 1954. 
of the reorganization as estimated by the Secre- 
tary-General, see this volume, p. 504. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Cases Before the Court 


Treatment in Hungary of Aircraft and Crew of United States of America: 
On March 3, 1954, the United States filed with the Registry of the International 
Court of Justice Applications dated February 16, 1954, instituting proceedings 
against the governments of Hungary and the Soviet Union in the matter of the 
treatment in Hungary of aircraft and crew of the United States. In two orders 
of July 12, 1954, the Court removed the cases from its list, since neither Hun- 
gary nor the Soviet Union had accepted the jurisdiction of the Court in the 


matter.’ 


“Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case: By an order of July 29, 1954, the 
Court removed the “Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case from its list follow- 
ing communications from the disputants, France and Lebanon, to the effect 
that the ratification by the Lebanese Parliament of the agreement of March 29, 
1954, settled the dispute.” 


Advisory Opinions 

Effects of Awards of Compensation Made by the United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal: On July 13, 1954, the Court handed down its advisory opinion 
on the questions which had been submitted to it by the General Assembly at its 
eighth session:* 1) “Having regard to the Statute of the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal and to any other relevant instruments and to the relevant 
records, has the General Assembly the right on any ground to refuse to give 
effect to an award of compensation made by that Tribunal in favour of a staff 
member of the United Nations whose contract of service has been terminated 
without his assent?” and 2) if the anwer to (1) were affirmative, “what are the 
principal grounds upon which the General Assembly could lawfully exercise 
such a right?” In giving its advisory opinion, the Court interpreted the first 
question as referring to instances in which there was no question but that the 
Tribunal was properly constituted and was competent to decide the case in 
question. 

After examining the terms of the Statute of the Administrative Tribunal, the 
Court established that it was an independent and truly judicial body pronounc- 
ing final judgments without appeal and within the limited field of its functions 
and that it was not an advisory organ or a mere subordinate committee of the 
General Assembly. According to a well-established principle of international 
law, the Court continued, judgments of such a judicial body were res judicata 


*Case of the treatment in Hungary of air- 2“flectricité de Beyrouth” Company Case, 
craft of United States of America, Order of Order of July 29th, 1954: I.C.J. Reports 1954, 
July 12th, 1954: I.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 101, pp. 5. 

105. * See International Organization, VIII, p. 112. 
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and had binding force between the parties to the dispute.‘ In cases before the 
Administrative Tribunal, the Court found, the parties were the staff member 
concerned and the United Nations organization represented by the Secretary. 
General. Since there was in the Statute of the Tribunal no provision for review 
or appeal from a judgment of the Tribunal, the United Nations organization, 
and the General Assembly as one of its organs, became legally bound to cany 
out the judgment and to pay the compensation awarded.’ The Court expressed 
the opinion that, while the General Assembly had the authority to amend the 
Statute to provide for review or appeal, the General Assembly itself, in view 
of its composition and functions, could hardly act as a judicial organ, especially 
when one party was the United Nations itself.* 

The Court then dealt with the principal contentions which had been raised 
by the written and oral statements. It had been contended, in the first place, 
that the General Assembly did not have the legal power to establish a tribunal 
competent to render a judgment binding on the United Nations. While there 
was no explicit provision in the Charter to this effect, the Court held, as it had 
held in the advisory opinion on Reparation for Injuries Suffered,’ that under 


international law, the United Nations must be deemed to have those powers | 


which, though not expressly provided in the Charter, were conferred by neces- 
sary implication as being essential to the performance of it duties. The Court 
concluded that “it would . . . hardly be consistent with the expressed aim of 
the Charter to promote freedom and justice for individuals and with the con- 
stant preoccupation of the United Nations Organization to promote this aim 
that it should afford no judicial or arbitral remedy to its own staff for the settle- 
ment of any disputes which may arise between it and them”.* The Court further 
found that the General Assembly had the authority to establish the Tribunal 
under Article 7, paragraph 2, Article 22, and Article 101, paragraph 1, of the 
Charter. 

It was also contended that even though the Assembly had power to establish 
a tribunal to hear and decide staff grievances, it could not establish a tribunal 
with authority to make decisions binding on the General Assembly itself. It 
was also argued that the Tribunal was a subsidiary and subordinate body and 
could not bind the Assembly which created it. The Court, however, found that 
in establishing the Tribunal, the Assembly had not delegated its own functions 
but had rather exercised its function of regulating staff relations. 

Another contention with which the Court dealt maintained that the Assembly 
could not, by establishing the Tribunal, divest itself of the powers conferred by 
Article 7, paragraph 1: “The General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget.” The Court held that “the function of approving the budget does not 
mean that the General Assembly has an absolute power to approve or disap- 


‘ Effect of awards of compensation made by ™See International Organization, Ill, 
the U.N. Administrative Tribunal, Advisory p. 519-521. 
Opinion of July 13th, 1954; I.C.J. Reports 1954, 8 Effect of awards of compensation made by 
p- 53. the U.N. Administrative Tribunal, Advisory 
5 Ibid. Opinion . . . , cited above, p. 57. 


* Ibid., p. 56. 
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prove the expenditure proposed to it; for some part of that expenditure arises 
out of obligations already incurred by the Organization, and to this extent the 
General Assembly has no alternative but to honour the engagements.” 

The Court, therefore, by a 9 to 3 decision, handed down the opinion that 
the General Assembly did not have the right on any ground to refuse to give 
effect to an award of compensation made by the Administrative Tribunal of the 
United Nations in favor of a staff member of the United Nations whose contract 
of service had been terminated without his assent.” In view of the Court’s 
negative finding on the first question, no answer was required to the second. 

udge Winiarski appended a separate concurring opinion to the majority 
report while Judges Alvarez, Hackworth and Carneiro submitted individual 


dissents. 


* Ibid., p. 59. 1 Ibid., p. 62. 








II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1954 


In the foreword to the annual report on the state of food and agriculture, the 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization (Cardon) noted 
that 1953 had marked a turning point in the postwar food and agriculture situa- 


tion. The growth of world production had caught up with the world growth of | 


population, and during 1953/54 production had continued to expand. No 
essential change in this line of development was predicted for the crop year 
1954/55. Two major problems, Dr. Cardon stated, confronted FAO: 1) how 
to reduce existing agricultural surpluses without imbalancing world trade in 
agricultural commodities, and 2) how to ensure continued agricultural expan- 


sion in selected products and countries so as to raise the level of world nutrition | 


as a whole. 

In summarizing recent developments in various agricultural commodities, 
with the general expansion of agricultural production had come surpluses in 
some areas of some commodities, notably wheat, which were growing more 
burdensome, while in other areas the per capita supplies, although somewhat 
improved, were still nutritionally inadequate. The largest increases in produc- 
tion during the period had been in western Europe and the near east while in 
Latin America, the far east and Oceania, production had not reached pre-war 
levels. Most commodities had shared in the increase; over the preceding four 
years, world agricultural production was estimated to have increased by nearly 
three percent annually, while world population in the same period had increased 
only about 1% percent a year. It was predicted that production levels would be 
maintained during 1954/55, and would perhaps show some increase. Trade 
in agricultural products had remained almost unchanged from the 1934-38 
level. Wheat, it was reported, represented the crux of the surplus problem, 
which was growing more acute; there was a danger that efforts to dispose of 
surpluses might depress international prices, especially in view of the United 
States policy of selling many of its surplus products at world market prices. 
Although the level of demand and consumption had in general been maintained 
during the period under review, the growth of surpluses indicated that consump- 
tion was not keeping up with production increases, and a way would have to 
be found to reduce retail prices through more efficient production and marketing 
methods. 

In reviewing prices in agricultural products, the report stated that in general 
farm prices of foodstuffs had tended to decline during 1953/54, notably in 
cereals, although the trend was not without exceptions. The ratio of prices 
received by farmers to prices paid by farmers for agricultural requisites had 
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moved to the disadvantage of farmers during the preceding several years in 
almost all countries. In most countries, it was reported, per capita farm in- 
comes were about one-third to one-half those in other sectors of the economy, 
and investment in agriculture was in most cases not adequate. While there 
would probably be a slow increase in demand during 1954/55, market prospects 
for exporters would be in part contingent on finding effective solutions for sur- 
plus problems. 

Considerable difference in agricultural conditions was observable in different 
countries and areas. In western Europe, agricultural production had been 
larger in 1953/54 than ever before, and a continuation of the trend, bringing 
with it increasing concern with marketing and prices, was forecast. In eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, increased emphasis on consumer's goods and 
agriculture would probably result in a decreased volume of exports in agricul- 
tural commodities. In North America, both United States and Canadian stocks 
of agricultural products had increased sharply; while there had been no decline 
in the high level of domestic demand, a gradual decline in farm prices and 
incomes had begun and was likely to continue through 1954. The surplus 
situation had as yet had no serious effects in Latin America or in Oceania, where 
agricultural developments had in general been favorable. In the far east, the 
principal problem was still one of low domestic consumption, although the acute 
postwar phase of food shortages had passed; the rapid postwar development of 
agriculture in the near east had been distributed very unevenly, occurring for 
the most part in the food exporting countries of the area, and the effects on 
these countries of the surplus situation in other areas had been relatively serious. 

In summarizing recent developments in various agricultural commodities, 
the report devoted considerable attention to wheat production and marketing; 
exports of wheat had declined still further during 1953/54, to a level 16 per- 
cent below that of 1952/53, and export prices had also shown a general decline, 
due to the widespread surplus production and accumulation of stocks. Among 
products which had displayed significant increases of production accompanied 
in most cases by a decline in world prices were rice, sugar, livestock products, 
fresh fruits, and cotton; most other commodities had not displayed notable 
changes in amount of production or marketing value.’ 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, several meetings were held under FAO 
auspices to deal with technical problems. In July 1954, a meeting of an inter- 
national working party of experts on olive oil was held in Rome;’ the working 
party recommended the establishment of an international agreement on olive 
oil production and trade, and announced its intention of meeting again in Sep- 
tember to discuss financing the project, with a general international meeting on 


1Food and Agriculture Organization, The at the June 1954 meeting of the Committee on 
State of Food and Agriculture, 1954, Rome, Commodity Problems, see International Organi- 
August 1954. zation, VIII, p. 385. 

* For the establishment of the working party 
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the proposed agreement in view in the event that the Committee on Commod- 
ity Problems approved the suggestions of the working party. Present at the 
July meeting were representatives from Spain, France, Italy and Greece as ex. 
porting countries, and the United Kingdom and Cuba as importing countries; 
a United States observer attended, as well as an observer from the International 
Federation of Olive Culture.’ 

The joint ECE/FAO working party on Logging Techniques and Training of 
Forest Workers met in Geneva and Italy from June 8 to 18, 1954, with experts 
participating from 17 countries and the International Labor Organization, and 
a number of technical advisors and observers. Before the delegates were various 


papers and studies as well as reports of the meetings of the Pilot Committee _ 


during the previous year. A number of study groups were appointed to investi- 
gate such questions as 1) ways of improving forestry working methods with a 
view to greater efficiency, 2) comparative performance of similar forests of 
similar characteristics within and between European countries, and 3) inter- 
national action in the training of forest workers. The importance of observing 
operations on the site was stressed, as was the investigation of the types of 
forestry work which could be performed by a single man. Specific proposals 
were made for mutual help through arrangements made by countries for study 
tours, as well as for continuing and intensifying ILO assistance in training, and 
for the exchange and coordination of teaching materials.* 

Ways of expanding the production and consumption of selected farm prod- 
ucts in the near east were to be considered at a regional conference to be held 
in Beirut during September 1954. Seventeen countries had been invited to the 
conference, which would give attention to such problems as the effect of surplus 
production in other areas, the shortage of investment capital, deficient transport 
and marketing facilities, and possible ways to stimulate demand and consump- 
tion of foods needed to improve the balance of the diet of the near east’s 
population.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Ninth Annual Report 


The ninth annual report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development which was transmitted to the Board of Governors on September 
24, 1954,’ covered the activities of the Bank from July 1, 1953, through June 
30, 1954. During this period 24 loans had been made in 16 countries, a total 


of $324 million the highest for a year period in the Bank’s history. In all, the | 


Bank had made 104 loans and $1,914 million of the Bank’s funds were com- 
mitted in 34 countries. Total effective loans outstanding and held by the Bank 
on June 30 amounted to $1,663 million. The greater part of the year’s lending, 


® United Nations Press Release FAO/720, tFor information on the eighth annual re- 
August 3, 1954. port, see International Organization, VU, 

4 Ibid., ECE-FAO/TIM/46, July 1, 1954. p. 561-563. 

5 Thid., FAO/724, August 31, 1954. 
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the Bank reported, had been for improvement in basic services; $119 million 
had been lent for expanding and improving transport facilities and $107 million 
for expanding electric facilities. Disbursements during the year had been the 
equivalent of $302 million on new and existing loans, bringing total Bank dis- 
bursements to $1,406 million. Disbursements which borrowers spent in Europe 
had increased during the year from the equivalent of $68 million in 1952-1953 
to $115 million. The report noted the growing importance of operations in 
currencies other than the United States dollar, as indicated by the increase in 
the proportion of disbursements repayable in other currencies to 27 percent. 
This increase, it was reported, reflected the larger sums made available to the 
Bank from capital subscriptions paid in by members in non-dollar currencies 
and from borrowing outside the United States. Net income of $20 million was 
added to the supplemental reserve, increasing it to $97 million; the Special 
Reserve, to which the one percent commission on outstanding balances of all 
Bank loans was credited, was increased by $12 million, making a total of $49 
million. 

During the year, repayment of principal, including advance payments, totaled 
$21 million, making the total repaid on loans up to the middle of 1954 $57 
million, $40 million of which were on loans sold from portfolio. Releases by 
various European members from the 18 percent of their capital subscriptions 
paid in their own currencies had increased the funds available for lending by 
the equivalent of $29 million; an additional $81 million had been made avail- 
able from this source with certain limitations. Five bond issues amounting to 
the equivalent of $221 million which had been made during the year increased 
the total Bank bonds outstanding to $777 million. It was also reported that 
the Bank had sold $22 million borrowers’ obligations and that direct participa- 
tion by private investors had amonnted to $12 million. Of the total increase in 
funds made available to the Bank from all sources during the year, 39 percent 
was obtained within the United States and 61 percent elsewhere. 

Among the technical assistance activities which the Bank had undertaken 
during the year were three general survey missions and assistance on a number 
of specific development problems. 

A separate chapter of the report was devoted to the nature and extent of 
the interest of the Bank in the projects financed. The Bank felt it to be essen- 
tial that any project it financed make as large a contribution as possible to the 
productive resources of the economy which the loan was designed to strengthen. 
For this reason, the Bank attempted to obtain full information in advance on 
matters that had important bearing on the outcome of the project, such as the 
economic merits of the project, engineering and other physical phases, the 
financing of local and any other expenditure not covered by the loan, and 
management and administration during construction and operation. Through 
a series of project reports from the borrower, the Bank kept constant touch with 
the situation and managerial, financial and engineering and other physical prob- 
lems were brought to light. On all substantial matters affecting the success 
of the project, the Bank, the borrower and the guarantor agreed to regular 
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consultations. In cases where assistance was needed in proceeding with a 





project, the Bank regarded it as part of its function to furnish such assistance | 


through its own staff or through outside expert assistance. 

The report noted that, since the objectives of the Bank went far beyond 
considerations of interest and principal payments, its services to borrowers were 
much broader than those provided by the more usual type of lending institu. 
tion.’ 


Lending Operations 


On June 10, 1954, the Bank made a loan of $7.5 million to assist a program 
of modernization of the railways of French West Africa. J. P. Morgan and 
Company, Incorporated, participated in the loan to the extent of $609,000 
with the Bank’s guarantee. The loan, which was for a term of 12 years at an 
interest rate of 4% percent, including the Bank’s one percent commission, was 
to provide funds for the purchase of 35 diesel mainline locomotives and 34 


diesel switching engines for the two longest and most heavily used lines. The | 


project of expansion and modernization of the railroad system of French West 
Africa, of which the Bank’s loan would finance part, was expected to help 
overcome the deterioration of equipment which had developed during the war 
and to permit the more rapid transportation of export products and thus contrib- 
ute to the economic development of the area. The total cost of the project, 
which had been begun in 1947 and was to be completed in 1957, was estimated 
at $90 million. The loan was made to the Central Office for French Overseas 
Railways and guaranteed by the government of France.’ 

The Bank’s first loan to Ceylon was signed on July 9; an equivalent of 


$19.11 million in various currencies was lent to help carry forward the Aber- | 


deen-Laksapana hydroelectric scheme for supplying additional power to south- 
western Ceylon. The first stage of the development program, expected to 
generate 150,000 kilowatts of electricity on completion, was finished in 1951. 
The Bank’s loan was designed to help finance the second stage, of which the 
total cost was estimated at 150 million rupees (equivalent to $31.5 million), 


The rupee cost was to be borne by the Ceylonese government while the Bank | 


loan would finance foreign exchange requirements. Amortization payments were 
scheduled to begin on January 15, 1959, on the loan which was for a period of 
25 years at an interest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s commission. The 
area which would be serviced by the new power facilities was the most produc- 
tive and populous area of the country containing almost all of the processing 


plants for tea, rubber and coconut products, which constituted 90 percent of 


Ceylon’s exports.“ 
The International Bank made a loan of the equivalent of $12 million in 
Austria, the Bank’s first loan in that country, it was announced on July 19, 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and 3 Ibid., Loan Number 101 FR; ibid., Press 
Development, Ninth Annual Report to the Release 363, June 10, 1954. 
Board of Governors, 1953-1954. Washington, 4 Ibid., Loan Number 101 CE; ibid., Press 


1954. Release 365, June 18, 1954. 
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1954. The loan, designed to help finance the Reisseck-Kreuzeck hydroelectric 
power project in southern Austria, was to be disbursed half in Italian lire and 
half Swiss francs. The Italian lire (approximately 3,750 million) were to be 
provided from Italy’s capital subscription to the Bank while approximately 
26 million Swiss francs were to be drawn from the proceeds of the Bank’s sales 
of its bonds in Switzerland. The project, which upon completion by the end 
of 1958 was expected to add 112,000 kilowatts to generating capacity in Aus- 
tria, would cost a total of 898.7 million schillings ($34.5 million). The loan 
was made for a term of 25 years and would bear interest of 4% percent a year, 
including the Bank’s commission; amortization was scheduled to begin July 
15, 1959. The co-borrowers were the Draukraftwerke and the Verbundge- 
sellschaft and the loan was guaranteed by the Austrian government. In making 
the loan, the Bank observed that the project would increase the power available 
to Austrian industries and enable Austria to increase power exports to Italy; 
the loan “represented an important step in the realization of Austria’s large 
hydroelectric potential, which is one of the chief natural resources remaining 
to be fully developed in Europe”.’ 

The fourth loan made by the Bank during the period reviewed was made to 
the Pacific Railroad of Mexico and guaranteed by the Mexican government. 
The loan of $61 million was to pay for the import of 33 diesel locomotives for 
all-purpose use, 31 diesel locomotives for light service, freight cars, rails and 
other track material. The entire project was estimated to cost $80 million and 
to be completed in four years. Two commercial banks in the United States 
were participating in the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$2,420,000. The current loan, which was for a term of 15 years at an interest 
of 4% percent, including the Bank’s commission, was the Bank’s fifth loan in 
Mexico and increased total Bank lending in that country to $141,300,000. 
Amortization payments were to begin in June 1959.° 


Missions 

On July 14, the Bank announced that, at the invitation of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, it was sending an agricultural mission to Japan to examine, against 
the background of government plans various projects and programs designed to 
increase food production and to bring presently unusable lands into use for crop 
production and pasturage. The mission was to be led in the initial stage by 
Russell H. Dorr of the Bank’s Department of Operations for Asia and the Mid- 
dle East and in the analysis and concluding phases of the mission’s work, it was 
to be headed by Dr. Egbert de Vries, chief of the Agricultural Division of the 
Department of Technical Cooperation. The mission was scheduled to arrive 
in Tokyo and work in Japan for two months.’ 

On August 22, 1954, the Bank released the report of a general survey mission 
which had appraised the economic development prospects of Nigeria; the 


5 Ibid., Loan Number 102 AUA; ibid., Press 6 Ibid.,. Loan Number 103 ME; ébid., Press 
Release 369, July 19, 1954. Release 373. 
1 Ibid., Press Release, July 14, 1954. 
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mission had been in Nigeria from late September to mid-December 1953. After | 


noting the remarkable progress which Nigeria had made in the past fifteen 
years, the mission outlined a five-year development program, to end March 81, 
1960, which would be directed mainly toward strengthening government sery. 
ices which would support an expansion in production and encourage new 
private enterprise. The mission stressed the need for coordinated development 
in all sectors of the economy and pointed out that, unlike many other regions 
in Africa, Nigeria had two of the essentials of a development program — man- 
power and funds — but lacked sufficient technical and managerial skills and 
sufficient knowledge of the country’s resources. Great stress, therefore, was 
laid on the need to find qualified personnel. Training of Nigerians, the mission 
observed, should be fostered so that they would be qualified to fill responsible 
government positions; because the special skills needed could be acquired only 
through higher education and long experience which Nigeria could not supply 
in sufficient quantity, the mission made special recommendations for recruiting 
overseas personnel. The mission also emphasized the need for further research 
and surveys in agriculture, water resources and local raw materials. Government 


expenditure for the development program, which the mission estimated would | 


increase from a level of £51 million in 1952-1953 to about £97 million in 1959- 
1960, was felt to be within the limits of Nigeria’s resources; the government 
would have at its disposal current revenues, reserves, proceeds of loans from 
the Marketing Boards and from abroad, and continued assistance from the 
United Kingdom under the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. In 
order to finance development after 1960, the mission reported, the Nigerian 
government would have to increase its revenues; to this end, the mission recom- 
mended changes in the tax and tariff system." 


Other Matters 


According to an announcement made by the Bank on September 16, the 
KLM Royal Dutch airlines had refinanced with the Chase National Bank of 
New York and the National City Bank of New York the balance of $5.6 million 
due on the $7 million loan made in March 1952 by the Bank in which the Chase 
Bank had participated.’ 

A pre-payment by the Netherlands of $52,215,000 and 12,498,000 Belgian 
francs on a 25-year loan received from the Bank in 1947 was announced by the 
Bank on August 12. The President of the Bank, Eugene R. Black, said that in 
view of the pre-payment and of recent substantial increase in sales to investors 
from the Bank’s portfolio without its guarantee, the Bank had changed its plans 
about financing this autumn and no longer expected to sell any new issue in the 
United States during the remainder of 1954.” 

An issue of $25 million 3% percent 15-year Canadian dollar bonds of the 
Bank was announced on June 17. The issue, the Bank’s second in Canada, 


8 Ibid., 375, September 22, 1954. 10 Tbid., 372, August 12, 1954. 
® Ibid., September 16, 1954. 
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brought total outstanding funded debt amounts to the equivalent of 
$776,678,354 divided into 17 issues.” The first issue of guilder bonds of the 
Bank was offered for sale in the Netherlands on July 12 in an amount of F1.40 
million, the equivalent of approximately $10.5 million. The bonds were to 


' bear an interest of 3% percent a year payable semi-annually with first payment 


due on February 1, 1955. This was the eleventh issue of Bank bonds sold for 
currencies other than the United States dollar; total Bank bonds outstanding in 
currencies other than the United States dollar was equivalent of $122,200,000. 
Total value of all outstanding bonds was increased to $787 million.” The total 
value of all outstanding bonds was further increased to $801 million by an issue 
of 20-year sterling Bank bonds in July, which were to bear an interest rate of 
3% percent.” Placement with investors outside the United States of a $50 
million issue of United States dollar bonds announced on September 21 in- 
creased the Bank’s total issue of bonds to $851 million of which approximately 
40 percent were held outside the United States. The interest rate was set at 
2% percent a year.” 

According to press information, the government of Pakistan agreed on June 22 
to take part in an engineering study of the Bank’s proposals for a solution of 
Pakistan’s dispute with India over the waters of the Indus River Basin.” In 
agreeing to study the proposals, the Pakastani government had made it clear that 
its action should not be construed as acceptance of the Bank’s recommendations, 
which Pakistan was reported to regard as too favorable to India.” India inter- 
preted the Pakastani announcement as “tantamount to a rejection” of the Bank’s 
recommendations and said that, therefore, India was free to proceed unilaterally 
with water development in its part of the basin.” 

On July 12, Israel became the 57th member of the Bank with a subscription 
to the capital stock of $4.5 million. This raised the total subscribed capital of 
the Bank to $9,153 million.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 

The 22d session of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion was held from May 18 to June 23, 1954. During the session, the Council 
considered a report from the Air Navigation Commission which concluded that 
a comprehensive set of specifications for the type certification and operation of 
aircraft was not a practicable objective at that time, and that the primary objec- 
tive of international airworthiness standards should instead be a definition, for 
application by competent national authorities, of a minimum international basis 
for recognition by states of certificates of airworthiness for flights of foreign 


4 Tbhid., 364, June 17, 1954. 146 New York Times, June 28, 1954. 

2 Tbid., 366, July 12, 1954. 1 Ibid., June 27, 1954; The Times (London), 
4 Tbid., 368, July 15, 1954. June 28, 1954. 

1" Thid., 374, September 21, 1954. 18 International Bank for Reconstruction and 


“For information on these proposals, see | Development, Press Release 367, July 12, 1954. 
International Organization, VIII, p. 263. 
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aircraft into and over their territories. Such a code should be in less detailed 
form than existing international airworthiness and corresponding aircraft opera- 
tions standards. The Council authorized the Air Navigation Commission to 
convene a panel of experts to prepare an initial draft, and requested the Com- 
mission to report back when this had been done. 

On the recommendation of the special meeting on coordination of air trans- 
port in Europe, held in Strasbourg in April-May 1954," the Council decided to 
call the first meeting of a European Civil Aviation Conference, and to cooperate 
in the preparation of draft multilateral agreements for consideration by the 
Conference. The draft agreements would deal with 1) the establishment of 
conditions leading to progressive liberalization of air transport on scheduled 
carriers undertaken by European operators in the European regions, and 2) the 
establishment of parallel conditions for non-scheduled air services. The Council 
also decided to hold the tenth session of the ICAO Legal Committee in Mon- 
treal, beginning on September 7, 1954.’ 


Assembly 


The eighth session of the ICAO Assembly was held in Montreal from June 
1 to 14, 1954.’ Present at the Assembly were representatives from 45 contract- 
ing states and from the International Labor Organization; Mr. Walter Binaghi 
(Argentina) was elected President of the eighth session. Following statements 
by various delegations and the presentation of the Council report,* the provi- 
sional agenda was presented for adoption; a debate ensued as to whether to 
include in the agenda item 18, a United States proposal to make considerable 
changes in the number and length of meetings and in the working methods of 
the ICAO Council, Air Navigation Commission and Air Transport Committee 
with a view to more efficient and economical operations. Some delegates ob- 
jected to the proposals on the ground that they implied too much direction of 
the Council by the Assembly, which under the ICAO Convention was supposed 
only to provide guidance, and felt that they should not be included in the 
agenda. The item was, however, included in the agenda by a vote of 34 in 
favor to 3 against. Item 19, concerning the amendment of Article 45 of the 
Convention to make possible a change of headquarters location, was also in- 
cluded in the agenda following a debate as to whether Rule 10 (d), requiring 
that proposals for an amendment to the Convention be submitted to member 
governments at least 90 days before the opening of the session, should be sus- 
pended in this instance. 


Action taken on the recommendation of the Executive Committee: A resolu- 
tion containing amendments to the Convention to the effect that the Assembly 


Civil Aviation Organization, 8th Session of the 





1For a summary of the meeting, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 388. 

2 ICAO Bulletin, June-July 1954, p. 19. For 
a summary of the tenth session of the Legal 
Committee, see below, p. 569. 

% Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
mary of the Assembly is based on International 


Assembly, Montreal, June 1954, Minutes of the 
Plenary Meetings (Document 7505, A8-—P/10), 
Montreal, Canada, 1954, and on ICAO Bulletin, 
June-July 1954, p. 4-19. 

* Document 7456, A8-P/2. 
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should in future be required to meet at least once in every three years rather 
than annually as theretofore, was adopted by a vote of 43 to 0, with one absten- 
tion, and would come into effect when two-thirds of the member governments 
had ratified it. It was agreed that a session of the Assembly should be held in 
1955, and that the Council should be requested to study the effects of the 
amendments adopted and to prepare recommendations on the future policy of 
ICAO in regard to frequency of Assembly sessions. A resolution had been 
prepared by the Executive Committee in regard to member states failing to 
fulfill their financial obligations to the Organization under the terms of which 
1) the Council would be authorized to discuss and conclude arrangements with 
such countries, taking full account of the economic position of the country con- 
cerned; 2) the Secretary-General would be directed to dispatch to all member 
states quarterly schedules showing the current amounts due up to December 31 
of the previous year; and 3) the loss of voting privilege would not be applied 
in the cases of Bolivia and El Salvador until the following session of the Assem- 
bly, in order to give them an opportunity to make arrangements for the settle- 
ment of their arrears. Prior to the Committee’s adoption of this resolution, 
which stated explicitly that Article 62 of the Convention (relating to loss of 
voting rights in the event of arrears of financial obligation) should not be 
suspended in other instances, Mexico had proposed that the Committee recom- 
mend that the Assembly rescind previous resolutions providing for such sanc- 
tions and take no action under Article 62. However, the view of the majority 
of the members of the Committee was that a decision not to apply Article 62 
in any circumstances would encourage default and would fail to distinguish 
between countries genuinely willing but temporarily unable to pay and coun- 
tries which showed no interest in paying or in the work of the Organization. 
The Assembly adopted, with no negative votes and 4 abstentions (Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico and Venezuela), the resolution as proposed in the report of the 
Executive Committee. 

Considerable debate had taken place in the Executive Committee on the 
proposal of the United States to limit the number and length of sessions and 
alter the working methods of the ICAO Council, the Air Navigation Commission 
and Air Transport Committee. The United States argued that changes in the 
nature and volume of the Organization’s work required alteration of working 
methods, and that the present system of concurrent scheduling of sessions of the 
Council and its subordinate bodies created excessive variations in the work 
load of the Secretariat and the national representatives. Several delegations 
opposed the resolution, primarily on the grounds that its contribution to greater 
efficiency was dubious. A compromise draft proposal was finally adopted, under 
the terms of which the Council would be requested to take under review the 
matter of greater efficiency, in particular the possibility of reducing the number 
and length of meetings of itself and its subordinate bodies, and to report to the 
next session of the Assembly. The resolution was subsequently adopted unani- 
mously by the Assembly. 

The question of amending Article 45 of the Convention, which some members 
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felt presented an inadmissible obstacle to the exercise by the member states of 
their right to transfer the seat of the Organization, was considered by the Com- 
mittee in a closed session. After considerable debate as to the number of 
affirmative votes which should be required to effect a transfer of the permanent 
headquarters, a text was adopted which added to Article 45 a provision that a 
transfer of permanent seat by the Assembly required not less than two-thirds of 
the votes cast at the Assembly, provided that the number of affirmative votes so 
cast was greater than half the total number of member governments. Consid- 
erable opposition to the proposed amendment was voiced in plenary session, 
largely on the grounds that the amendment had been proposed in too precipitous 
a fashion, without proper documentation, and that a very serious situation would 
arise in the event that a decision to move headquarters was taken in the face 
of the opposition of almost half of the member states. After lengthy debate, the 
amendment was defeated on a roll call vote by 29 in favor, 6 in opposition and 
9 abstentions. On the motion of Portugal, the Assembly voted to resume debate. 
The Portuguese delegate then proposed that the amendment be altered to pro- 
vide that a vote of not less than two-thirds of the states attending the Assembly 
would be necessary to move the permanent seat; Lebanon proposed a further 
modification, i.e. that the two-thirds of the states attending the Assembly con- 
stitute not less than three-fifths of the total number of contracting states; after 
further discussion the resolution as amended was passed by the Assembly by a 
vote of 42 to 1 (United States) with 1 abstention (China) .* 


Action taken on the recommendation of the Administrative Commission: The 
Administrative Commission, in its report to the Assembly, recommended the 
adoption of a gross budget for 1955 (exclusive of United Nations Expanded 


Program of Technical Assistance funds) of $3,223,100 (this and subsequent | 


figures are expressed in Canadian dollars), or a net total of $2,745,260. The 
funds were to be provided from several sources: $2,530,260 from assessments 
to states, $477,840 from casual revenue, and $215,000 from the working capital 
fund. During Assembly consideration of the budgetary proposals, Spain pro- 
posed that a deduction of $15,000 be made from the $103,000 appropriation 
for meetings, in view of the desirability of keeping the budget at the 1954 level 
and the occurrence of under-expenditures on meetings in the past. This was 
supported by Portugal, India and the United States and opposed by the Nether- 
lands, France and Brazil. Spain then offered an amendment to retain the larger 
appropriation for meetings during 1955 but to reduce the assessment to mem- 
bers by $15,000 and to raise the sum to be taken from the working capital fund 
by the same amount. The resolution as amended was adopted with one absten- 
tion (United States). In regard to the scale of assessments, the Administrative 
Commission did not propose any changes in the scale of contributions as sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General except to reduce Austria’s share from two units 
to a token assessment of $1,000. Outstanding features of the scale for 1955 
were: 1) that in accord with action by the Council taken as a result of a resolu- 


* For the report of the Executive Committee, see Document 7494, A8—EX/22. 
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tion of the seventh Assembly, a weighting of capacity ton-kilometers offered for 
international and domestic operations in a ratio of 3 to 1 had been adopted, and 
2) that an increase of 44 units in the contribution of the largest contributor 
(United States) had been included. France objected to the ratio of 3 to 1 of 
international aviation against domestic; the United States protested the increase 
in its assessment. France, the United States and Austria abstained when the 
Assembly adopted the scale of contributions for 1955. Similar questions were 
raised when the scale of assessments for 1956 was presented; the United States 
voted in opposition and France and Italy abstained when the scale was adopted 


by the Assembly.’ 


Other Matters 

The tenth session of the ICAO Legal Committee opened in Montreal on Sep- 
tember 7, 1954. Present were representatives from sixteen member states and 
four international organizations. Major K. M. Beaumont (United Kingdom) 
presided over the meeting after being elected chairman for a one-year term. 
The Committee adopted a draft international air law convention on aerial colli- 
sions for which the preliminary work had been done by a special sub-committee.* 
The draft rules, which applied to every collision between moving aircraft, also 
provided for limitation of liability, and would apply to all collisions which might 
occur in the territory of a state party to the convention when at least one of the 
aircraft involved had the nationality of another party to the convention; in 
certain cases the rules would also apply to collisions over the high seas. During 
the session, the Legal Committee also considered the negotiability of the air 
waybill and the legal status of aircraft, and forwarded to the Council a Nether- 
lands proposal that early consideration be given to the possibility of establishing 
an international tribunal to settle international private law disputes arising from 
aviation conventions.’ 

The Meteorology Division of ICAO held its fourth session simultaneously 
with a meeting of the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology of the World 
Meteorological Organization at Montreal in June-July, 1954. Twenty-five 
ICAO members and four international organizations were represented at the 
meeting, to which the Soviet Union, a member of WMO, sent an observer. A 
comprehensive set of standards and recommended practices covering the needs 
of International Air Navigation for meteorological services was prepared at the 
meeting with a view to embodying them in a new annex to the ICAO Conven- 
tion. Among other items dealt with at the fourth session were: 1) meteoro- 
logical requirements for high level flights, 2) air turbulence at high levels, 3) 
aircraft icing, 4) pressure pattern flying, 5) radar storm warning equipment, 
and 6) the lack of trained meteorological personnel.’ 


5 For the report of the Administrative Com- TICAO News Release, September 7, 1954; 
mission, see Document 7493, A8—AD/22. ibid., September 8, 1954; ibid., September 30, 
*For a summary of the meeting of the sub- 1954. 
committee on aerial collisions, see International 8 Ibid., July 19, 1954. 


Organization, VIII, p. 388; for a summary of 
the ninth session of the Legal Committee, see 
ibid., VII, p. 570. 
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Sweden and Libya became the 22d and 23d states to sign the Rome Con- 
vention of 1952 on August 11, 1954. On August 27, 1954, Ecuador deposited 
its instrument of ratification to the ICAO Convention, and became the 64th 


member state; with the accession of Ecuador, every sovereign state in South 


America was a member of ICAO.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


The 125th session of the Governing Body of the International Labor Organi- 
zation was held in Geneva on May 28 and 29, 1954, with Mr. A. M. Malik 
(Pakistan) presiding. Preliminary consideration was given to the agenda for 
the 39th session of the ILO Conference (1956), which, it was decided, would 
be comprised of the Director-General’s report, financial and budgetary ques- 
tions, and information on the application of Conventions and Recommendations, 
The Director-General was requested to submit to the November session of the 
Governing Body reports dealing with the national law and practices of member 
states in the fields of 1) weekly rest in commerce and offices, 2) living and 
working conditions of indigenous populations in independent countries, and 
3) forced labor. He was also requested to provide a general note on the condi- 
tions of plantation workers and on discrimination in the field of employment 
and occupation. 

The Governing Body had before it the reports of a number of meetings which 
it had convened at an earlier stage; in reviewing the report of the second session 
of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor, the Governing Body author- 
ized the Director-General to communicate with the governments concerned as 
well as with the United Nations and the appropriate specialized agencies, and 
to arrange, to the extent practicable, for studies and investigations to be made 
on questions affecting indigenous populations. After considering the report of 
the tripartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission,’ the Governing 
Body decided to consult with governments and the two groups of the Joint 
Maritime Commission at once on the possibility of revising the Wages, Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1949, so as to cover sea- 
farers on smaller vessels, and authorized the Director-General to prepare a 
detailed report on the prevailing position of seafarers on smaller vessels. In the 
matter of protection of dockworkers against accidents, the Governing Body 
considered the report of a small group of experts which had been called together 
to examine the advisability of revising the Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1952, and concurred in the opinion of the 

report that revision was not called for, since the Convention was not out of 
date in any essential respect. The conclusions on a series of cases submitted 
in the thirteenth report of the Committee on Freedom of Association were 
adopted without discussion. 


® Ibid., August 11, 1954. 1 For information on the meeting of the sub- 
10 Tbid., August 27, 1954. committee, see International Organization, VIII, 
p. 392. 
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The Governing Body adopted the conclusions of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees after a very short debate, in most cases either unanimously or by a 
large majority. In particular, it studied ways and means of ensuring the provi- 
sion by governments of information requested concerning the effect given to the 
conclusions of the industrial committees. Consideration of the conclusions of 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee and of the Coal 
Mines Committee, which had met at the end of 1953, was resumed at the 125th 
session;” particular attention was paid to suggestions made by these committees 
regarding the action taken in various countries to implement their conclusions. 
In resuming consideration of the report of the fifth session of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee,’ the Governing Body asked the Director-General to supply it 
with a note at its next session describing the present position with regard to 
international discussions on the subject of road transport workers’ entitlement 
to benefits when their duties took them outside their countries of residence, 
and making suggestions as to what further steps in this area might be taken by 
the ILO. 

The constitutional amendments adopted by the Conference in 1953 had just 
entered into force when the 125th session convened, with the result that the 
number of members represented on the Governing Body was due to increase 
from 16 to 20; ten of these 20 states were to be elected by the Government dele- 
gates to the Conference, while the others were to be determined by the Govern- 
ing Body on the recommendation of an impartial committee of statistical experts. 
After a lengthy debate, the Governing Body adopted by a large majority a 
motion based on the unanimous conclusions of the committee, under the terms 
of which the ten states of chief industrial importance were to be: Canada, 
China, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. As a result, Brazil ceased 
to be represented in the Governing Body. After a very short discussion, the 
majority of the proposals submitted to it by its International Organizations 
Committee were adopted unanimously by the Governing Body. Miscellaneous 
matters considered at the 125th session included the following: 1) social prob- 
lems of civil aviation; 2) participation of non-metropolitan territories in the 
work of the ILO Conference; 3) the proposed establishment of an American 
Advisory Committee; 4) the composition of a Committee of Experts on Condi- 
tions of Work of Fishermen, scheduled to meet in October-November 1954; 5) 
composition of a panel of the Correspondence Committee on Occupational 
Safety and Health; and 6) composition of various other committees. 

The 126th session of the Governing Body was held in Geneva on June 25, 
1954, with Mr. P. Waline, followed by Mr. R. Ago, as chairmen. Mr. Ago was 
unanimously elected as chairman for 1954-1955. Consideration of the possi- 
bility of setting up a special body to handle social problems of civil aviation was 
resumed, and the Director-General was requested to make a fresh study of the 


?For information on the meeting of the on the Coal Mines Committee, see ibid., p. 142. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 3 For information on the meeting of the 
Committee, see ibid., p. 265; for information Inland Transport Committee, see ibid., p. 265. 
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question and lay some definite proposals before the next session. Standing 
committees of the Governing Body were appointed for a period of three years, 
in accordance with proposals made by the three groups; representatives of the 
Governing Body to various other bodies of the ILO and to the United Nations 
General Assembly were also appointed. Before closing, the 126th session de- 
cided that the next session of the Governing Body would be held in Rome in 
November 1954.* 


International Labor Conference 


The 37th session of the International Labor Conference was held in Geneva 
from June 2 to 24, 1954.” Mr. Paul Ramadier (France) was elected president 
of the session, and in his opening address welcomed the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and the Byelorussian and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics, 
who had recently become mémbers of ILO.’ The first item on the agenda of the 
Conference was the annual report of the Director-General (Morse). The spe- 
cial topic of the report was the problem of workers’ housing; in outlining what 
he considered to be a very serious situation, Mr. Morse noted that 180 million 
families, or more than one-third of the world’s population, among them 30 mil- 
lion in industrially advanced countries, were inadequatey housed. He sug- 
gested various measures which he considered should be taken, jointly and 
separately, by governments, employers and workers, in view of the inability of 
the “ordinary interaction of supply and demand” to provide decent housing for 
workers;’ these were in the areas of stabilization and better planning of output 
in the housing industry, reductions in building costs, and expansion of workers’ 
real incomes and, where necessary, housing subsidies. Mr. Morse concluded 
that the problem was sufficiently acute so that “no substantial progress in im- 
proving workers’ housing can be expected except over a long period”, and that 
the prime task was to “awaken people’s consciences to the urgency of the need 
to make the worker's home a reasonable expression of and a proper support for 
his dignity as a human being and an individual personality”.* In the section 
of his report dealing with the international economic situation in 1953, the 
Director-General gave particular attention to the problem of international action 
to promote economic stability in the underdeveloped countries; in discussing 
social policies and trends he outlined some of the dangers involved in the gov- 
ernment-sponsored development of trade unionism in some economically under- 
developed countries, and stated that such governments could give constructive 
help to trade unionism and collective bargaining by providing a sound legal 
and institutional framework.’ 

The Conference had before it several financial and budgetary questions. The 
Allocations Committee of the Governing Body of ILO reported to the Finance 


* Industry and Labour, XII, p. 120-136. p- 5; New York Times, April 26, 1954; ibid., 
5 For a summary of the 36th session of the May 13, 1954. 
Conference, see International Organization, VII, 7 International Labor Conference (37th ses- 
p. 570. sion), Report of the Director-General, p. 71. 
* International Labor Conference, Provisional 5 Ibid., p. 101-102. 
Record: Thirty-seventh Session, Geneva, No. 3, * Ibid., p. 49. 
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Committee of Government Representatives of the Conference that it had rec- 
ommended rejection of the request of Hungary for cancellation of its arrears of 
$102,165.86 for the years 1950-1953, and of the request of Bulgaria for a 
reduction in payment of its arrears of $169,840.80, on the grounds of lack of 
evidence that circumstances beyond the control of either country were respon- 
sible for the failure to pay the assessed contributions. The Allocations Com- 
mittee had, however, recommended a settlement with the Republic of China, 
under the terms of which China would pay its arrears of $883,871.80 up to the 
end of 1953 in full in annual installments of $30,000." The fourth report of 
the Finance Committee of Government Representatives, adopted by the Con- 
ference,” contained 1) a financial arrangement with Hungary which included 
a provision that failure to pay the balance of contributions due for the period 
ending December 31, 1953, on the dates specified would result in the full 
balance of arrears becoming due immediately, and that Hungary’s right to vote 
for the period covered by the agreement would have to be determined anew 
at each Conference session; and 2) an agreement with the Republic of China 
including the terms of payments of arrears which had been recommended by 
the Allocations Committee, with the added provision that the right of the 
Republic of China to vote would have to be determined at each session of the 
Conference, so long as its total arrears exceeded the amount of contributions 
due for the two full preceding years.” A resolution submitted by the United 
States and fourteen other states, permitting the Republic of China to vote at 
the 37th session of the Conference, had already been adopted by the Conference 
by the required two-thirds majority;” a similar resolution relating to Hungary 
was rejected by a vote of 82 to 71 with 33 abstentions.” 

By a vote of 197 to 1 with 3 abstentions,” the Conference approved a net 
expenditure budget for 1955 of $6,745,196, as had been unanimously recom- 
mended in the second report of the Finance Committee of Government Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. McGrath (employers delegate, United States) voted against 
the appropriation with the comment that the United States viewed with alarm 
the “tendency to provide budgetary credits for functions and activities upon 
which the I.L.O. has not, through either Conference or Governing Body action, 
made basic, substantive policy decisions”. In the discussion of the report, 
regretful note was taken of the decision of the Committee to defer revision of 
the scale of assessments until the following year, due to the complexity of the 
problem in view of the three new members. 

The Committee on Application of Conventions and Recommendations re- 
ported to the Conference that it had received 917, or 89.3 percent of the total 
annual reports requested on the application of ratified conventions, but that 77 
of these had been received too late for its consideration; the relatively low 
number of governments that had reported on unratified Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations was again the cause of deep disappointment to the Committee.” 


 Ibid., Provisional Record . .. , No. 7, 14 Thid., No. 33, p. 410. 
p. iv. 8 Thid., No. 31, p. 373. 
1 Tbid., No. 33, p. 406. 16 Thid., No. 29, p. 313. 
® Tbid., No. 28, p. viii. 1 Ibid., No. 31, p. 365. 


¥ Tbid., No. 18, p. 250. 
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A dispute arose over the rights of workers’ and employers’ delegates from the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Czecho. 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The 
Conference adopted a report of the Credentials Committee which found that 
the employers’ delegates in question did in fact exercise “those executive and 
managerial functions and responsibilities which correspond to those normally 
exercised by employers in other economic systems”. Another report from the 
Credentials Committee dealing with the credentials of the workers’ delegates 
from these countries was also approved; the report, as adopted, rejected chal. 
lenges to the right of these delegations to be seated. 

In the discussion preceding the adoption of the report of the committee on 
vocational rehabilitation, it was noted that the report contained a complete 
plan of rehabilitation, and that it had regard for the fact that practical measures 
adopted might vary among different countries. The proposed conclusions of 
the report outlined an instrument for adoption by the ILO, to take the form of 
a recommendation. An amendment to the section dealing with the areas in 
which publicity of a factual kind should be developed, was offered by the gov- 
ernment delegate of Iran, to the effect that publicity should also be given to 
“appropriate measures to encourage the creation and to facilitate the operation 
of co-operatives of disabled persons”. After some discussion, the amendment 
and the conclusions as a whole were adopted by the Conference. The proposed 
resolution concerning the rehabilitation of physically handicapped mineworkers 
was adopted,” and by a vote of 190 to 0 it was decided to place the question of 
vocational rehabilitation on the agenda of the next session of the Conference. 

The Conference had before it the report of the committee on migrant workers. 
In the debate on the proposed conclusions of the report, which outlined a rec- 
ommendation for tentative adoption at the next session of the Conference, Mr. 
Tripathi (workers’ delegate, India) offered an amendment to the section of 
the proposed recommendation, dealing with minimum wage rates for migrant 
workers, which would alter the original text to require the lowest wage rate, | 
including allowances, to be calculated at a level enabling the migrant worker 
starting on paid work “at least to meet his minimum requirements”. The pro- | 
posed amendment was adopted by a vote of 91 to 41 with 32 abstentions, and 
after the adoption of a series of minor drafting amendments the conclusions as 
a whole were adopted by the Conference,” which subsequently voted to place 
the question of migrant workers on the agenda of the next session of the Con- 
ference, with a view to final decision on a recommendation on the question.* 

The Conference adopted the suggestion of the committee on penal sanctions, 
that a new instrument, in the form of a recommendation supplementing the 
Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention of 1939, should provide for 
the abolition of all such penal sanctions for breach of employment contract by 
appropriate measures of immediate application. A supporting resolution, pro- 
viding that abolition of such penal sanctions should be “everywhere completed” 


2 Ibid., No. 29, p. 314-319. 4 Tbid., No. 32, p. 391-394. 





2 Ibid., No. 30, p. 359. 2 Ibid., p. 396. 
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not later than one year from the date of its adoption, was also adopted by a vote 
of 110 to 8 with 34 abstentions.” The Conference voted to put the question 
of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of employment on the agenda of its 
next session.” 

The recommendation on holidays with pay, prepared by the committee on 
holidays with pay pursuant to conclusions adopted at the 36th session of the 
Conference, was adopted after lengthy debate and referred to the Drafting 
Committee for preparation of a final text.* In introducing the proposed recom- 
mendation to the Conference, the rapporteur of the committee noted that it 
differed in several respects from the conclusions adopted in 1953: paragraph 4 
now stated that the right to a holiday of at least two weeks should be secured 
for 12 months of service, regardless of whether the worker was working for one 
or several employers; the effect of various types of interruption of work was 
clarified in a revision of paragraph 7; and the earlier text was altered to apply 
also to workers in domestic employment.” Since a number of the members of 
the committee, including the workers’ members and sevéral government mem- 
bers, had stated that they regretted the decision taken at the 1953 Conference 
to adopt a recommendation instead of a convention,” the committee submitted 
to the Conference a draft resolution concerning the inclusion in the “earliest pos- 
sible session of the Conference” of the question of holidays with pay with a view 
to the revision of Convention No. 52 or the adoption of a new convention. The 
Conference adopted this resolution by a vote of 104 to 35, with 12 abstentions,” 
as well as the resolution appended to the second report of the committee on 
holidays with pay,” which laid out in general terms suggestions for action to 
be taken by public authorities, employers, workers’ organizations or other appro- 
priate bodies to assist workers to derive maximum benefit” from their holidays 
with pay. 

The Conference adopted the second report of the Resolutions Committee 
based on a report on technical assistance prepared by the Office, which con- 
tained a resolution to the effect that the Conference noted with satisfaction the 
activities of ILO in the field of technical assistance, and requested the Govern- 
ing Body to continue and intensify its supervision of the technical assistance 
work of ILO." A resolution concerning the international flow of capital for the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries, contained in the third 
report of the Resolutions Committee, was also adopted by the Conference.” 

Other matters undertaken by the Conference included the elections to the 
Governing Body of ILO,” and the election of Vietnam as the government mem- 
ber and Mr. Mishiro (Japan) as the employers’ member of the Asian Advisory 
Committee,” which body was concerned with the same area as that covered by 
the Asian Regional Conference, and which was to advise the Governing Body 
on Asian problems and on Asian aspects of general problems. 


* Tbid., p. 383-384. 88 Ibid., No. 27, p. vii. 
= Ba on cher ase 

-, No. 26, p. 309. sp Pe ‘ 
* Ibid., p. 297. % Ibid., No. 16, p. 189, 205. 
% Thid., No. 17, p. i. % [hid., No. 22, p. 262. 
% Thid., No. 29, p. 312. %8 Ibid., No. 15, p. vii. 
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Other Matters 


The second session of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor was 
held in Geneva from March 15 to 26, 1954,” under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor E. Beaglehole (New Zealand). After taking note of the information com- 


municated to it on the action taken to give effect to the resolutions adopted at | 


its first session in regard to an Andean Indian Mission, the Committee unanij- | 


mously approved the work of the ILO in this direction; appreciation of the work 
done by the Office in compiling available information on indigenous peoples in 
independent countries was also expressed. Lengthy consideration was given 


to problems of protection of indigenous forest-dwelling peoples; the committee _ 
drew up a list of general principles to be followed by governments in the event | 
of their enacting legislation in the area. These were the need for respect for | 


indigenous forest-dwelling tribes as peoples having a right to work out their own 
cultural destiny, the need to carry out protection or integration programs in the 
tribal territory, and the need to preserve the indigenous family. Legal provi- 
sions which would protect indigenous persons were suggested, as were princi- 
ples to be followed in legislating to protect the property rights of such peoples, 


The committee recalled the resolution concerning recruitment of indigenous | 
workers in general adopted at its first session, and recommended that the Gov- | 


erning Body draw the attention of governments to it, as well as to the possibili- 
ties of adapting employment contracts to tribal customs. In regard to forest. 
dwelling populations in frontier areas, the committee was of the opinion that a 
policy of recognizing the freedom of movement of these peoples within their 
habitat was required, and that it should be based on international treaties or 
agreements between the governments concerned. The committee further re- 
quested the Governing Body to call the attention of governments to the need 
for coherent and systematic action within a clearly defined policy when any 
plan to improve social or economic conditions of indigenous peoples was under- 
taken. Studies should be made of the possibilities for economic development 
in the areas inhabited by such peoples, the committee stated, and it made further 
recommendations as to the specific directions which such studies might take. 
The Governing Body was asked to recommend to governments the establish- 
ment of national agencies where none existed, or to develop special programs 
within existing agencies. These agencies, in the view of the committee, should 
enjoy the widest possible administrative autonomy. In concluding, the commit- 
tee recommended that the Governing Body give careful consideration to any 
requests for technical assistance for the benefit of indigenous forest-dwelling 
populations, and stated that it would favor the placing on the agenda of a forth- 


coming session of the ILO Conference an item concerning the social problems 


of indigenous populations of independent countries.“ 
The Agreement concerning the Conditions of Employment of Rhine Boatmen, 
as revised at the second session of the Special Tripartite Conference concerning 
%® For information on the first session of the “ Industry and Labour, XII, p. 137-142. 


committee, see International Organization, V, 
p. 378. 
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Rhine Boatmen, was signed by the government of the Netherlands on May 21, 
1954." The Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, 
it was announced, would come into force on June 19, 1955, as a result of its 
ratification by New Zealand, which was registered on June 19, 1954.“ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the Executive Directors of the International Monetary 
Fund for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1954, was transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors on July 1, 1954.’ During the period under review, 
the report noted, important steps toward currency convertibility had been taken 
in several countries, notably Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and United Kingdom; restrictions on dollar imports had been lightened, exports 
of domestic capital had been freer, and more reliance had been placed on the 
regulative powers of the price mechanism. The easing of restrictions had 
gone hand in hand with an improvement in the world balance of payments 
equilibrium, and a reversal, during 1953, of the downward trend in the volume 
of world trade which had appeared early in 1952. Sound fiscal and monetary 
policies had improved the competitive position of Europe which had experienced 
more stable prices and less inflationary pressure; the report cautioned that the 
coincidence, up to mid-1953, of a high level of business activity in the United 
States with slack demand conditions in western Europe had been a purely 
fortuitous aid in improving the latter’s balance of payments position. Progress 
toward convertibility had been made possible by a general improvement in 
economic conditions; however, problems would be involved in taking further 
steps toward convertibility. Among these were: 1) the problem of controlling 
international movements of capital, and 2) the importance of having countries 
whose balance of payments position was weak, as well as those with a stronger 
position, move concurrently towards convertibility. 

In reviewing international payments developments during the years 1952— 
1954, the report observed some improvement of gold and dollar reserves during 
1953 in almost every country, with a few exceptions in the far east and in Latin 
America; the reserves of the sterling area, despite a relative improvement during 
the period, were however still below the mid-1951 level. During 1953 a recov- 
ery of world trade, relative to 1952, took place, and the strengthened reserve 
positions of many countries enabled them to relax trade restrictions, with a re- 
sultant further expansion of trade. The dependence of the non-dollar countries 
on supplies from the United States and Canada had diminished, while their 
exports to the latter had expanded; a reduction in prices charged for exports by 
many non-dollar countries relative to those charged by the United States and 
Canada had improved the competitive position of the former. Movements in 


“ Thid., p. 145. port of the Executive Directors for the Fiscal 
© Ibid., p. 147. Year Ended April 30, 1954. Washington, D.C., 
1 International Monetary Fund, Annual Re- 1954. 
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a mild continuation of the downward adjustment that had followed the Korean 
peak. Since private transactions between continental Europe and the United 
States had achieved an almost exact balance since mid-1952, almost the total 
United States government current expenditure in Europe had been added to 
the gold and dollar reserves of the latter, and the estimated value of United 
States government foreign expenditure, including offshore procurement, had 
increased sharply relative to 1952. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
1953, the report stated, had been the large and growing export surplus of 
western Germany. In the early months of 1954, the general terms of trade 
had begun to grow less favorable to western Europe; and throughout 1953 and 
early 1954, both the extreme creditor and the extreme debtor positions in the 
European Payments Union had tended to be further intensified. 

In analyzing the current international trade and payments situation, the 
report stated that in general progress had been “substantial” in 1953 towards 
an equilibrium between countries with convertible currencies on the one hand 
and those with non-convertible currencies on the other hand. However, there 
had been several weak spots in the world economy during 1953, only some of 
which had been removed, perhaps only temporarily, by the beginning of 1954. 
Among these were: 1) the difficulties with payments balances which many pri- 


commodity prices and terms of trade had in general been moderate, displaying | 


| 


‘ 
' 


mary producing countries were still having, and which had led some of them / 


during 1953 to institute more severe trade restrictions; 2) the difficulty of 
predicting agricultural prices because of the accumulation of surpluses in a 
number of countries, notably the United States; 3) the partial dependence of 
Europe’s improved payments position upon the receipt of dollars from United 
States official sources, a form of income which could not and should not be relied 
upon indefinitely; and 4) uncertainty about the future course of economic 
activity in the United States. 

In regard to monetary, fiscal and development policies, the report stated that 
in a number of countries the anti-inflationary monetary and fiscal policies which 
had been adopted after the onset of the Korean conflict had been relaxed during 
the period under review; a lowering of central bank discount rates had begun 
in late 1952 and was still taking place, and budgetary policies in several coun- 
tries had become more expansionary. The report stated that the favorable 
effects of these policies, whose precise nature and timing varied from one 
country to another, gave support to the theory that flexible financial policies 
were an important element in achieving payments equilibrium. Special atten- 
tion had been given, during the period under review, to the financial problems 


peculiar to under-developed countries; the report stated that stability was as | 


important an objective in such cases as development, and cautioned against 
overly expansionary deficit financing by countries with economic development 


programs. 


At a meeting in November 1953, the Executive Board had informed Czecho- 
slovakia that it had, despite warnings, failed to fulfill its obligations under the | 


Fund Agreement in several connections involving the furnishing of information 
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to the Fund, and that it was therefore declared ineligible to use the resources 
of the Fund. During the 1953-1954 fiscal year seven members of the Fund 
had purchased currency totaling $231,290,000; eight members had repurchased 
their own currencies for gold and dollars totaling $145,106,208.24. During the 
period March 1, 1947 to April 30, 1954, transactions on behalf of 24 members 
equivalent to $1,148.9 million had been effected by the Fund. During the fiscal 
year 1953-1954, holdings of gold had increased to $1,718.5 million, and hold- 
ings of United States dollars had increased to $1,408.45 million.’ 


Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions 


The fifth annual report on exchange restrictions was transmitted by the 
chairman of the Executive Board of the International Monetary Fund to the 
members and Governors of the Fund on June 9, 1954.’ Beginning in 1952, the 
report stated, members of the Fund who still retained exchange restrictions 
under Article XIV, Section 2, of the Fund Agreement — the great majority of 
members — were required to consult with the Fund as to their furthur retention. 
Actions taken by members themselves, particularly for the establishment of 
internal financial stability, were especially important; the Fund had sought to 
give support to members attempting to carry out such policies with a view to 
relaxation of restrictions, both through making its financial resources available 
and through the direct provision of technical assistance. During the period 
under review, discussions had been held with over 40 members, the report 
stated; on the basis of two years’ experience with such consultations, a simplified 
procedure for holding them, which would involve a restriction of the agenda to 
main factors in current trends and major policy questions, was proposed for 
the future. While during the first year of consultations many of the members 
had been preoccupied with immediate problems to an extent that made sub- 
stantial withdrawal of restrictions impracticable, it was evident during the 
second year that a large number of major trading countries regarded both 
relaxation of restrictions and progress toward convertibility as possible. The 
report stated that further progress in this direction might be expected during 
the third series of consultations. 

The first section of the report contained a general survey by area of recent 
developments; in western Europe, it was stated, over three-quarters of the 
trade between members of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion on private account had been freed from quantitative restrictions by January, 
1954. Progress in reducing restrictions on trade with countries outside OEEC 
had varied widely among the countries of western Europe, according to the 
condition of their balances of payments and the amount of their exchange re- 
serves, and the interrelationship of external restrictions and internal economic 


? Those portions of the Annual Report de- 
scribing the Fund’s operations during the period 
teviewed are not reproduced here; see instead 
the relevant summaries in International Organi- 
zation, VII, p. 576; VIII, p. 143, 266. Infor- 
mation in the annual report on exchange 


restrictions in general paralleled that contained 
in the Fifth Annual Report on Exchange Restric- 
tions summarized below. 

3 International Monetary Fund, Fifth Annual 
Report on Exchange Restrictions, Washington, 
D. C., 1954. 
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controls frequently necessitated caution in relaxing one and not the other. After 
a brief country-by-country survey, the report concluded, in regard to westem 
Europe, that most of the members considered that their reserve positions were 
not sufficiently strong to allow more rapid relaxation, but that those whose re- 
serves had improved relatively faster had allowed a freer licensing of dollar 
imports, and that the over-all tendency was one of increasing freedom of ex- 
change. In the outer sterling area, the amount of restriction again varied widely 


with the respective balance of payments positions; however, their restrictions 


involved very little discrimination as between non-dollar countries in general, 
Latin American countries, the report noted, were subject to widely divergent 
forces which bore on their external trade position, such as the demand for and 
prices of primary products and their own internal economic conditions; while 
nine of the Latin American member governments no longer applied restrictions 
under Article XIV of the Fund Agreement and the currencies of five others 


were described as substantially convertible, there was no general movement | 


toward relaxation among the countries which still applied substantial restric 
tions, and there were wide differences between the types of restriction practiced 
by various countries. Almost all member governments in the far and middle 
east had found it necessary to continue retrictions during the period under 
review, the report stated, owing chiefly to balance of payments difficulties; for 


example, Japan’s adverse balance of trade had more than doubled in the course | 


of 1953. 

In summarizing other types of exchange developments, the report reviewed 
the relaxation of controls over multilateral exchange arbitrage which had oc- 
curred during the period. Arrangements for multilateral exchange arbitrage 
transactions were in operation among authorized banks in nine countries mem- 
bers of the European Payments Union: Belgium, Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and United 
Kingdom. 

The Fund had discussed retention quotas with various of its members during 
1953, and had found that the practice had declined during the year, although 
in some countries substitute mechanisms had been introduced; retention quotas 
in general appeared to present a less acute problem than they had a year pre- 
viously. In regard to trade and payments agreements, the report stated that 
for the most part, international payments were still settled in inconvertible cur- 
rencies, subject usually to the terms of bilateral or multilateral payments ar- 
rangements. During the period under review, a most significant development 
in the matter of such settlements had been the increased facility with which 
bilateral claims could be used multilaterally. On the other hand, the deteriora- 
tion of the balance of payments of several countries during 1952 and 1953 had 
led them to seek expansion for their exports through bilateral arrangements, 
and the excessive debtor positions which had emerged in 1952, particularly in 
economically under-developed countries, had by and large continued to exist. 
Some countries had tried to develop their trade on a triangular basis in order 
to counteract excessive bilaterialism, the report stated. 
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Owing in large part to a greatly improved balance of payments position in 
many countries and the increased over-all stability of international trade and 
yments, a movement toward the removal of barriers and impediments to trade 
developed and gathered momentum; by the beginning of 1954 restrictions were 
robably less stringent or widespread than in any year since the end of World 
War II, although a number of retrictive devices were still employed. As the 
exchange reserves of many countries continued to increase and it was found 
that in most instances the removal of restrictions did not have an adverse effect 
on payments positions, a relaxation of some basic restrictions which had been 
maintained since World War II began to take place, as well as a movement 
toward reduction of discriminatory import restrictions. The report stressed the 
long-term character of the liberalizing steps taken, and noted that a number of 
government authorities had publicly announced their adoption of policies lead- 
ing to convertibility. Many countries, it was stated, were influenced by their 
judgments as to future United States economic developments when considering 
further steps towards convertibility. The first section of the report concluded 
that “the conditions for convertibility and expansion of multilateral trade have 
been more progressively and actively prepared during the past year than at any 


”>4 


time since the Fund was established”. 


Other Matters 


The Republic of Indonesia became the 56th member of the International 
Monetary Fund on April 15, 1954, with a quota of $110 million.’ On July 12, 
1954, Israel became the 57th member, with a quota in the Fund of $4.5 million, 
thus bringing the total of members’ quotas to $8,852,900,000.° 

At the request of the government of Mexico and with the concurrence of the 
Fund, the par value of the Mexican peso was changed from 8.65 pesos to one 
United States dollar to 12.50 pesos to one United States dollar. The Fund also 
concluded with the Mexican government a stand-by agreement under which 
Mexico could purchase up to $50 million from the Fund in Mexican pesos dur- 
ing the next six months.’ Paraguay requested and received the Fund’s approval 
of a change in the par value of the Paraguayan guarani to 21 to one United 
States dollar.’ 

The United Kingdom repurchased sterling from the Fund to the value of 
$112 million during the period under review; while during 1947-1948 it had 
bought $300 million subsequent purchases of sterling from the Fund by other 
countries had reduced the Fund’s holdings of sterling to $112 million. The 
effect of the repurchase was therefore to restore the United Kingdom to its 
original position in the Fund.’ 

Certain exchange arrangements designed to free capital movements were 


‘ Ibid., p. 22. The second (last) section of 7 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
the report contained a detailed country-by- 224, April 17, 1954. 
country survey of various exchange restrictions. 8 International Financial News Survey, VII, 
5 Ibid., Press Release 223, April 15, 1954. p. 57. 
* International Financial News Survey, VII, * Ibid., p. 65. 


p. 17. 
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initiated by Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands during July 1954. The 
three countries were to grant complete freedom to movements of capital 
between their respective territories; a free market would be established to give 
effect to such capital transactions as well as to certain current transactions, in 
order not to jeopardize the respective positions of the countries in the European 
Payments Union (EPU). Belgium and Luxembourg also adopted various ar. 
rangements to facilitate movements of capital between the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union on the one hand and other members of the EPU on the other, 
The Fund announced that it did not object to either of these arrangements as 
temporary measures.” 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Administrative Council 


The ninth session of the International Telecommunication Union Administra- 
tive Council was held in Geneva from May 1 to 20, 1954, under the chairman- 
ship of Charles J. Acton (Canada).’ It was reported that the Council had kept 
the ITU budget within the limits set at the Buenos Aires Conference,’ although 
it had not been easy to strike a balance between the desire of the staff to im- 





' 


prove its lot and the desire of ITU members to cut their financial burden as far 


as possible. In the interests of economy, the Council decided to postpone con- 
sideration of the proposed convening of the Telegraph and Telephone Confer- 
ence until the Council’s tenth session; it would, therefore, be impossible for the 
Conference to meet before 1956. The Council also reported that it was impos- 
sible to foresee when the Radio Conference could be convened; the question 
was to be reviewed by the Council in 1955. The question of postponing the 
next Plenipotentiary Conference of ITU, which would normally meet in 1957, 
for one or two years was discussed during the Council’s ninth session; further 
discussion was scheduled for the tenth session. 

On the general question of coordination of the activities of the permanent 
organs of ITU, the Council decided that the activities of the Committee for the 
General Switching Program of the International Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIF) would remain under the general direction of the CCIF, but 
that the work of CCIF, the International Telegraph Consultative Committee 
(CCIT) and the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) would 
be closely coordinated. In this manner, the Council noted, the three tele- 
communication media in which the technique of transmission channels was 
becoming steadily more similar, could be used to the best possible advantage 
in the General Switching Program. 

After examining a report of the International Frequency Registration Board 
(IFRB) on progress made in preparing a high-frequency broadcasting fre- 


10 Thid., p. 17. ? For information on the Conference in ques- 
1For information on the 8th session of the __ tion, see ibid., p. 583. 

Council, see International Organization, VII, 

p. 584. 
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quency apportionment plan, the Council urged the IFRB to continue its studies. 
IFRB had reported that there was no immediate prospect for the successful 
conclusion of such a plan since the total requirements submitted by all coun- 
tries continued to exceed considerably the possibilities afforded by the appro- 
priate bands in the frequency spectrum. 

Acting at the request of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
the ITU Council decided to send a circular letter to national administrations 
seeking the data on which to reply to questions submitted by ECOSOC on the 
general question of freedom of information. The Council discussed at length 
whether or not ITU should enter into an agreement with the International Civil 
Aviation Organization concerning the routing of “Class B messages”, that is, 
messages with the character of commercial telegrams. The Council reported 
that ITU favored passing “Class B messages” over the general telecommunica- 
tion network while ICAO favored routing them over the aeronautical fixed 
network. The problem, as defined by the ITU Council, was to induce countries 
to coordinate their policies on the national level first, and thus to express con- 
cordant views in both ITU and ICAO. Both organizations agreed to submit 
the matter once more to their members; to this end, the ITU Council sent during 
July literature on the present situation to the telecommunication administrations 
of ITU members and decided to consider the matter at the Council’s tenth 
session in the light of communications received from governments. 

The tenth session of the Council was scheduled to begin on April 23, 1955, 
in Geneva.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


International Trade, 1953: A report on international trade developments 
during 1953 was issued by GATT in June 1954.* During the year 1953, a 
significant change had occurred in the prevailing post-1950 pattern of trade; 
the unfavorable position of the western European industrial areas with the 
accompanying dollar deficits had been largely redressed, with a gradual rever- 
sion to the pre-Korean price structure. Important shifts in the flow of goods 
between the industrial areas had contributed to a more balanced trade pattern 
than at any other time in the post-war period. The level of trade among the 
three non-industrial areas had remained remarkably constant, but there had 
been a significant slowing down of the exchange of goods between the areas 
producing primary products and the industrial areas of the world; while the 
volume of exports of the primary producers had increased, the prices of their 
commodities had fallen to an extent that made export proceeds decline heavily. 
However, there had been an intensification of exchanges between each indus- 
trial area and the particular primary producing region with which it was most 
closely associated. 


* Journal UIT, XXI, p. 116e-117e. Trade, 1953, Geneva, June 1954. For informa- 
1The Contracting Parties to the General tion on the preceding annual report, see Inter- 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, International national Organization, VII, p. 587. 
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The value of international trade, as expressed in dollars, had declined during trol: 
1951, 1952 and the first half of 1953, but had recovered significantly during | que 
the second half of 1953. By that time, trade had again reached and probably —- com 
even slightly exceeded in volume the record level of 1951. Up to that time, a bi 
the downward adjustment in United States business activities had not produced trac 
noticeably depressing effects on international trade. The world price situation T 
in 1953 had been characterized by two main features: 1) the general level of cou 
prices was about 20 percent higher than in the half year that preceded the and 
Korean war; and 2) the prices of primary products and manufactures were 
again in about the same relation to each other as they had been in early 1950, Oth 
During the period 1950-1953, price movements had been complex; taken to- 1 
gether, prices of primary products had risen by more than 40 percent, up until pve 
the first half of 1951, after which they declined to a level only slightly above 31 « 
the pre-Korean one. However, the prices of manufactures were by mid-1953 at the 
a level 20 percent above the six months before Korea, only slightly below their 
maximum during the first half of 1952. These price changes had had large Cor 
effects on the value of international commodity flows; however, the general A 
orders of magnitude, taken in relation to total world exports, had remained the 
fairly constant. The main impact of the decline in prices and trade since 195i ther 
had been upon the non-industrial areas; however, the improvement in the terms 
of trade between manufactures and primary products since 1951 had not been ; 4 
an unmixed blessing for the industrial areas (notably North America) since the 
their reduced outlay for food and raw materials from the non-industrial areas the 
had been reflected in a sharp reduction of the market for their manufactured 
goods. that 

Within the industrial world, the constancy of the value of trade since 1951 | gay 
was a combined result of a decrease by $1,150 million in trade between the on 
three main industrial areas and the equivalent growth of trade within each of 
them. The trade balances of each industrial area had been greatly reduced, 
largely in respect to primary products, both in regard to trade with other indus- 
trial regions and in regard to trade with the rest of the world. A spectacular 
improvement of the trade balance of western Europe with North America had 
begun in 1952 and reached a surplus of nearly $1,500 million by the first half R 
of 1953. A tendency toward regionalization of world trade had been evident tific 
during the period under review, and this had applied to North America as well agre 


as to the two European industrial areas. This development, according to the the 
report, had its roots in the monetary disorganization of the earlier post-war exer 
years; it had occurred more in respect to trade in manufactures than to trade edu 
in primary products. tries 

In concluding its general review, the report stated that the most notable 2 
developments in international trade during the period 1950-1953 had been es 
those which contributed to the improvement in the North American-westem VII, 
European balance of trade. Changes in the pattern of trade in primary prod- y 


ucts had been strongly influenced by the actions of European governments in | April 
regard to import restrictions and state-trading activities. Relaxations of con- 
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trols which had taken place during 1953 would, the report felt, have conse- 
quences for the pattern of trade, and if the non-dollar areas proved able to 
compete with the hard currency countries without the aid of these restrictions, 
a basis would exist in the future for the restoration of a multilateral system of 
trade with convertible currencies. 

The report next considered trade in individual commodities and of individual 
countries. It also summarized the activities of the Contracting Parties to GATT, 
and developments in regard to barriers and controls in international trade. 


Other Matters 

The agreement to extend the life of GATT until mid-1955 which had been 
drawn up at the eighth session of the Contracting Parties had been ratified by 
$1 of the 34 Contracting Parties as of January 5, 1954.’ On January 19, 1954, 
the government of Australia announced that it would sign the agreement,’ and 
on April 26, 1954, Peru signed the agreement, leaving only Brazil among the 
Contracting Parties as a non-signatory.* 

A declaration under which the Contracting Parties would agree that, pending 
the accession of Japan to GATT, commercial relations between Japan and 
themselves would be governed by the provisions of GATT, had been drawn up 
and opened for signature by the eighth session of the Contracting Parties. When 
the period for signature of the declaration ended on December 31, 1953, 21 of 
the 34 Contracting Parties had signed it." In December 1953, Uruguay became 
the 34th Contracting Party to GATT, and also a party to the declaration con- 
cerning the continued operation of GATT.* During May 1954, it was announced 
that 24 countries members of GATT had signed the third protocol modifying 
tariff schedules annexed to GATT, which had been drawn up during the eighth 
session of the Contracting Parties.’ 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Rumania applied for membership in the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization in June 1954. On August 12, the UNESCO 
agreement exempting educational films from customs duties entered into force; 
the agreement was in effect in eleven countries. The UNESCO convention 
exempting books, newspapers, works of art, scientific equipment, and other 
educational material from import duties was being applied in nineteen coun- 
tries.’ 


?The Times (London), January 6, 1954. 6 Ibid., ITO/294, November 16, 1953. 

For a summary of the eighth session of the Con- 7 [bid., 1TO/371, May 7, 1954. 

tracting Parties, see International Organization, 1 New York Times, June 9, 1954. For ac- 

VII, p. 584-587. tion taken by the United Nations Economic and 
5 New York Times, January 20, 1954. Social Council on applications for membership 
‘United Nations Press Release ITO/302, in UNESCO, see this issue, p. 531. 

April 26, 1954. 2 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 
5 Ibid., ITO/298, January 11, 1954. 770, August 12, 1954. 
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The 17th International Conference on Public Education, sponsored jointly 
by UNESCO and the International Bureau of Education, was held in Geneva 
from July 5. Invitations had been extended to 83 governments and eleven 





international organizations; the principal item on the agenda was the training | 


of secondary school teachers.’ Thirteen countries of the Carribbean area and 


Central America participated in a UNESCO-sponsored round-table conference 
on the teaching of social science which opened in San Jose, Costa Rica, on 
July 15.* Proposals for a world-wide system of musical notation for the blind 


were discussed at a meeting of experts in UNESCO House in Paris which | 


opened on July 23. The General Assembly of the World Council for the Wel- 


fare of the Blind met in UNESCO House from August 5 to 13. Over 100 | 


representatives from 30 countries were expected to participate in the meeting, 
Proposals were to be submitted to the eighth session of the UNESCO General 
Conference, scheduled to meet in Montevideo in November 1954, to give the 
World Council a subvention from UNESCO.’ A UNESCO organized seminar 
on adult education in rural areas opened in Hillerod, Denmark, on August 14: 

Among the studies published by UNESCO in the summer of 1954 was the 
report of a joint United Nations-UNESCO conference on the Social Aspects of 





Technical Assistance in Operation. The conference, which had arisen from | 


problems faced by technical experts operating under the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program, pointed out that technical assistance, while aimed at eco- 
nomic development, had to be a far-reaching social and educational operation if 
people were to be persuaded to adopt new techniques. The report emphasized 
that much of the success of development programs depended on the way in 
which foreign experts faced differing values and concepts of living.’ An account 
of how twelve European countries, at the urging of UNESCO, had established 
the European Council for Nuclear Research to prepare plans for an international 
laboratory and to organize other kinds of international cooperation in nuclear 
research was described in the UNESCO publication, European Cooperation in 
Nuclear Research." UNESCO also published a collection of essays on Inter- 
relations of Cultures which dealt with the cultures of China, Japan, India, Spain, 
Spanish America, the United States and Negro Africa.’ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board , 

The Executive Board of the World Health Organization held its 14th session 
in Geneva on May 27 and 28, 1954.’ Dr. H. Hyde (United States) was elected 
Chairman of the Board. Many of the decisions taken by the Executive Board 
implemented recommendations approved at the seventh World Health Assem- 
bly.’ 


3 Ibid., UNESCO/749, July 2, 1954. ® Ibid.. UNESCO/768, August 11, 1954. 
* Ibid., UNESCO/753, July 15, 1954. 1 For a summary of the activities of the 13th 


5 Ibid., UNESCO/766, August 5, 1954. session of the Executive Board, see International 
* Ibid., UNESCO/777, August 138, 1954. Organization, VIII, p. 270-271. 
1 Ibid., 762, July 28, 1954. ?For information on the seventh World 


Health Assembly, see ibid., p. 394-397. 


8 Ibid., 764, August 2, 1954. 
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The Director-General was instructed to communicate the resolution of the 
seventh Assembly concerning future scales of assessment to WHO members for 
comment before October 31, 1954, and to submit a report to the 15th session of 
the Board. The Board decided to continue the subject “Public Health Problems 
in Rural Areas” on the agenda of the eighth World Health Assembly and re- 
quested the Director-General 1) to plan for the use of experts at the ninth 
World Health Assembly to prepare papers for discussion; 2) to undertake the 
study requested by the seventh Assembly on regional meetings on the subject; 
and 3) to transmit the necessary documents to WHO members. In another 
resolution, the Board requested the Director-General through WHO's regional 
offices to prepare for the 15th session of the Board a study of ways and means 
to stimulate local action on environmental sanitation, especially water supplies 
and disposal of human waste and refuse. Under the terms of a further resolu- 
tion, the Director-General was requested 1) to negotiate with the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for providing in 1955 the remaining costs 
of international health personnel which had been reimbursed by UNICEF in 
1954, 2) to negotiate with UNICEF on conditions under which certain projects 
could be implemented in the event financial requirements exceeded WHO 
resources, and 3) to report to the 15th session of the Executive Board. The 
Council also approved Copenhagen as the permanent site of the WHO Regional 
Office for Europe. On the instruction of the seventh Assembly, the Board es- 
tablished a seven-member Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 
to make a detailed analysis of the financial aspects of the proposed program and 
budget for 1956 for the use of the Board. The Standing Committee was to 
study and analyze the Director-General’s proposed program and budget esti- 
mates and to formulate questions of major importance and to make tentative 
suggestions for dealing with them. Among the other duties of the Standing 
Committee were the following: 1) to study the implications for governments 
of the Director-General’s proposed budget level; 2) to examine the Appropria- 
tion Resolution and the Working Capital Resolution; 3) to consider the status of 
contributions and of advances from the Working Capital Fund; 4) to study 
future scales of assessment; and 5) to examine the procedure for the considera- 
tion by the eighth World Health Assembly of the 1956 program and budget 
estimates. The Board decided that the Standing Committee would be convened 
seven working days before the Board’s 15th session, to which it was to submit 
a preliminary report. 

The Board decided that the eighth World Health Assembly would be held 
in Mexico City beginning May 10, 1955; the Director-General was instructed 
to make the necessary arrangements with the Mexican government. The 15th 
session of the Executive Board was scheduled for January 18, 1955, in Geneva.’ 


Other Matters 


Under the joint sponsorship of the World Health Organization Regional Office 
for Europe, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


* World Health Organization, Official Records . . . No. 57. 
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tion, and the French government, a conference of school doctors and nurses | high! 
from 22 European countries was held in Grenoble, France, from June 14 | coop 
through 19, 1954. Among the recommendations approved were the following: unde 
1) the conference drew attention to the need for extending school health serv- | jhe 
ices to older age groups; 2) the conference urged steps to improve existing g 7 
services through more personal contact among doctors, nurses, teachers, children cant 
and parents; and 3) the conference stressed the role which cooperation between 


in ct 
doctors and nurses could play in developing health education programs.‘ | oatts 
A dental health seminar representing 21 countries in the western Pacific and | Th 


southeast Asia was held in Wellington, New Zealand, under the joint auspices jad | 
of WHO and the New Zealand government in May 1954." WHO conveneda of w 
conference of consultants on prosthetics in Copenhagen from August 23 to 28, | gove 
1954. Among the subjects considered were the prevention of amputation, pyiyi 
rehabilitation of the amputee, and artificial limbs.° tions 

The report of the first international conference of national committees on vital | 
and health statistics was published in June 1954. Twenty-eight members and and , 
associate members of WHO had participated in the conference, which was held feahy 


g 


in London from October 12 to 17, 1953." | eee 
tions 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION year. 

) Gene 

Annual Report dealt 


In his foreword to the Annual Report of the World Meteorological Organiza- the f 
tion for 1953, the Acting Secretary-General (Swoboda) stated that the publica- | Durit 
tion combined the anual report of the Organization to the United Nations with 
the annual report to its members, and therefore contained highly technical as | tural 
well as general information. Part I of the report constituted a general review| of WI 
of WMO’s activities; it noted that, as compared with previous years, there had In 
been an increase in technical program activity; six of the eight Technical Com- } WMC 
missions and three of the six Regional Associations had met during the year| had | 
and had adopted resolutions and recommendations for making international | sider 
cooperation closer in such fields as exchanges of weather data and standardiza- | __ its re 
tion of meteorological methodology and the application of meteorology to | statec 
agriculture. the € 

The report stated that as a consequence of the overall increase in WMO's | that I 
activities during 1953, financial expenditure had been considerably greater | to be 
than during the preceding two years. In order not to exceed the total expendi- _ tions: 
ture established by the first WMO Congress for the first financial period, it of the 
would be necessary to stabilize the budget at the 1953 level during 1954 and the ye 
1955, with the result that many sections of the developing program would not |_ tives | 
be implemented. The report questioned whether the stage of development had for th 
yet been reached at which stabilization of the budget was practicable. The; Count 

* United Nations Press Release H/1163, June 5 Chronicle . . . , cited above, p. 254. Unite 


8, 1954; ibid., H/1168, July 2, 1954; Chronicle 6 Ibid., p. 255. 
of the World Health Organization, VIII, p. 254. ™ WHO Technical Report Series 1954, No. 85. assists 
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highly specialized nature of the Organization's activities had tended to limit 
cooperative projects in which WMO had participated; those that had’ been 
undertaken fell into two broad categories, technical and administrative. In 
the technical field, participation in the United Nations Expanded Program 
for Technical Assistance, almost double that in 1952, had been the most signifi- 
cant development; among other studies which had been undertaken were those 
in cooperation with the International Telecommunication Union, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, and UNESCO. 

Three countries — Japan, the British Caribbean Territories and Ethiopia — 
had become members of WMO during 1953, bringing total membership to 82, 
of which 58 members were states and 24 territories; in December 1953, five 
governments had agreed to apply to WMO the provisions of the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of Specialized Agencies; relations with United Na- 
tions organs had been continued and intensified, a working arrangement had 
been concluded with ICAO, and closer relations with the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organziation, with UNESCO, with ITU, and with the World 
Health Organization had been initiated. Relations had been maintained with 
non-member countries, and a consultative status for non-gov_rnmental organiza- 
tions having common interests with WMO had been established during the 
year. Of the actions taken on the recommendation of the United Nations 
General Assembly and of the Economic and Social Council, the majority had 
dealt with administrative coordination with other specialized agencies or with 
the provision of information to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
During 1953, WMO had been able to take a practical interest in the problems 
of increasing food production, due to the application of meteorology to agricul- 
tural operations; projects of that nature, the report stated, formed a major part 
of WMO’s technical assistance programs. 

In the section of the annual report dealing with questions concerning the 
WMO Convention and General Regulations, it was stated that a working group 
had been established at the third session of the Executive Committee to con- 
sider revision of the General Regulations and of the Convention, and that in 
its report to the fourth session of the Executive Committee the working group 
stated that a) since past experience was insufficient as a basis for revision of 
the Convention, Convention revision should be taken up subsequently, and 
that b) the existing General Regulations should be divided into two parts, one 
to be an additional protocol to the Convention and the other to contain regula- 
tions to be applied by all constituent bodies. The Secretariat, on the instruction 
of the Executive Committee, had carried out enquiries among members during 
the year with respect to 1) the terms of reference of the Permanent Representa- 
tives of Member States, 2) the authorities competent to nominate delegations 
for the various sessions of WMO, and 3) WMO cooperation with non-member 
countries. Another section of the report which contained a detailed review of 
WMO’s activities in the field of technical assistance in cooperation with the 
United Nations program made special note of the fact that a WMO technical 
assistance mission to Libya had entered the field in October 1953. While there 
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were indications of many years of “fruitful work” ahead in the field of technical 
assistance, the report stated, the temporary financial difficulties of the Expanded 
Program as a whole had imposed on all receiving countries and on the partici- 





pating organizations the need for a selection of projects on a basis of maximum | 


impact on economic development. 
The year 1953 was the third fiscal year of the first financial period 1951/55 
of WMO; the report noted that the financial position of the Organization con- 


tinued to be satisfactory, with an overall budgetary surplus for the year 1953 | 


of $146,327, and for the period April 4, 1951 to December 31, 1953 of 
$206,714; the rate of receipt of assessed contributions ($769,456) had been 
91.66 percent for 1953 or $705,337, as compared with 84.75 percent for 1952; 
advances to the working capital fund, to which no recourse had been made, 
had been received at approximately the same rate. 

Among other matters covered in the report were the technical activities of 
the Organization, and activities under the terms of reference of the technical 
commissions.’ 


Regional Meetings 


The first session of Regional Association V (South-West Pacific) was held at | 


Melbourne from February 19 to 31, 1954, under the presidency of Dr. M. A. F. 
Barnett (New Zealand). Representatives of nine members as well as observers 
from four other countries and from two international organizations attended the 
meeting. The association reviewed instruments and methods of meteorological 
observation in use in the region, and adopted the standard barometer of the 
Australian Service as the regional standard. It further decided, in view of the 
promising results already obtained from the use of radar in weather observation, | 
to keep this item on its program. The Association noted with favor the experi- 
mental use of sferics as a source of weather data in the area. The problems 


involved in establishing networks of weather stations were discussed by the | 


Association, which had made a preliminary study of climatological networks 
and the networks of stations making radiation measurements. The Association 
unanimously selected 03, 09, 15 and 21 hours GMT as intermediate hours for 
synoptic observations, and was also in favor of the adoption of the main synoptic 
hours for upper air observations. In regard to the synoptic code, the Association 





decided in favor of including RR in the sixth group of messages from all the | 
stations in the region not reporting barometric tendency. The Association did | 


not consider it necessary to introduce a regional code for special phenomena, 
since the code of Region IV (North and Central America) would be adequate. | 
In discussing telecommunications in the region, the Association noted that the | 
main problem was how to improve the exchange of weather data and the ob- | 
serving network, and it recommended that W/T transmissions in Morse code | 
be replaced by radio teletype transmissions. A working group on manor 
transmissions was established.” 


1 World Meteorological Organization, Annual tion, 1953 (Document WMO-No.29.RP.14), 
Report of the World Meteorological Organiza- Geneva, 1954. 
2 WMO Bulletin, Ill, p. 47. 
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The Working Group on Meteorological Telecommunications of Regional 
Association I (Africa) held its first session in Accra from August 17 to 21, 1953. 
The agenda of the meeting included such items as speed and repetition of 
meteorological broadcasts; coordination of times, contents, frequencies and 
power of national and sub-continental broadcasts; automatic transmission and 
reception; and internal telecommunications. The following were among the 
conclusions reached at the meeting: 1) the speed of transmission in Africa 
should be 18 groups/minute for automatic transmissions and 15 groups/minute 
for manual transmissions; 2) certain changes in frequencies were recommended; 
3) the delay in receiving meteorological messages in broadcasting centers should 
be 10 minutes and in no case more than 30 minutes. The working group also 
drew up a plan to coordinate the times of national broadcasts in big sub-conti- 
nental areas, and prepared a program for its future work.’ 

Among other regional meetings held during the period under review were: 
1) an ad hoc session of the Regional Association VI Working Group for Meteoro- 
logical Transmissions, in Zurich, May 10 to 13, 1954; 2) a session of Regional 
Association VI, held in Zurich from May 4 to 12, 1954, to discuss problems 
arising from the adoption by the WMO Executive Committee of the code forms 
and codes developed by the Commission for Synoptic Meteorology; and 3) the 
third session of the Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee, held in Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, during March 1954; (since its second session the Committee 
had been formally recognized as a working group of Regional Association IV).* 


Technical Meetings 


The first session of the Commission for Agricultural Meteorology opened in 
Paris on November 3, 1953. Professor Juan J. Burgos presided over the meet- 
ings, which were attended by delegates from 20 WMO members, representa- 
tives from five non-member countries, two specialized agencies and six non- 
governmental international organizations. In considering meteorological obser- 
vations for agriculture, the Commission noted that while much of the data 
already obtained from synoptic and climatological networks could be utilized, 
supplementary data was necessary for the needs of agriculture; a working group 
was established to survey the situation. The Commission drew up a list of items 
of interest to agriculturalists, such as dates of first and last frosts and soil mois- 
ture data, and reached the conclusion that agroclimatic classifications should 
be made with respect to specific crops or animals, taking into account the 
climatological data already agreed upon. Forecasting weather for growers, 
ways to increase food production, and biological aspects of agrometeorology, 
were also considered by the Commission. The Commission recommended that 
members should establish liaison channels between meteorological services and 
official and private agricultural institutions, and drew up a list of services which 
WMO and the Food and Agriculture Organization could perform for each other. 
A working group was established to study the most suitable means for expand- 
ing the study of agricultural meteorology and a resolution was passed to the 


* Ibid., p. 66. ‘ Ibid., p. 87. 
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effect that the Commission should be retained as a separate Technical Commis. | 


sion of WMO.° 


The first session of the Commission for Bibliography and Publications was 


held in Paris from November 24 to December 14, 1953, under the presidency 
of Mr. M. Mézin. Since the number of WMO members represented at the 
session (nine) was not sufficient to form a quorum, the conclusions reached 
were submitted to all members of the Commission for comment. Among the 
agenda items considered were the following: 1) the world meteorological bibli- 
ography, which had ceased publication as from December 1952 as a result of 
a lack of funds; 2) the establishment of the framework for two publications, 
the meteorological lexicon and the polyglot vocabulary; 3) preparation for the 
publication of a guide to meteorological library service; 4) the question of 
establishing a periodical review of meteorology, a matter on which no specific 





\ 
} 


recommendation was adopted; 5) exchange of documents; and 6) collaboration | 


with specialized agencies.° 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, the Spanish Moroccan Territories and 
Spanish Guinea Territories became members of WMO, when, as of March 25, 


1954, the necessary formalities were completed with the receipt of the approval _ 


of the Spanish government. Bolivia became a member of WMO on June 14, 
1954, and the German Federal Republic became a member on July 10, 1954, 
bringing the total membership to 86." 


5 Ibid., p. 42. 1 Ibid., p. 94. 
6 jbid., p. 52. 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Meetings of the Commission 


The sixteenth meeting of the Caribbean Commission was opened in Para- 
maribo, Surinam, on May 11, 1953; the principal items on the agenda concerned 
recommendations made by the Fifth West Indian Conference." The Commis- 
sion endorsed the recommendations of the Preparatory Committee for the Joint 
Conference on Education and Small-Scale Farming, to be sponsored jointly by 
the Commission and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; the Preparatory Committee had recommended that a single confer- 
ence be held on the two subjects, that these questions be viewed from the point 
of view of their contribution to community and economic development, that each 
government in the area be invited to send two delegates, and that the confer- 
ence be held in Trinidad in October 1954. The Commission agreed to the 
preparation of a number of research and problem papers for the conference, 
emphasizing the desirability of obtaining the assistance of UNESCO, the United 
States Technical Cooperation Administration, and member governments in pre- 
paring them. Plans for the conference were coordinated with those of the 
Sixth West Indian Conference, a principal item on whose agenda was to be the 
report of the conference on education and small scale farming. 

The Commission received the report of the conference on timber utilization 
and trade within the area and instructed the Secretary-General to submit it to 
governments. The Secretary-General was also asked, in cooperation with vari- 
ous shipping authorities, and the United States Forest Service regional office in 
Puerto Rico, to undertake a number of studies requested by the timber confer- 
ence. After reviewing exploratory steps which the Secretary-General had taken 
to determine the possibility of establishing a pilot demonstration project in 
nutrition, the Commission agreed that the project should be actively pursued. 

The Commission requested the United States to extend for another year after 
1953 the agreement by which two technical assistance experts in aided self-help 
housing were assigned to the region. The Commission also approved arrange- 
ments which had been made for a housing workshop to be held in Puerto Rico 
in October 1953.’ The appointment by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of a home economist to the Caribbean area was noted with approval. 
A proposal that FAO experts undertake a survey of utilization of bagesse, rice 
straw and wood pulp for the manufacture of insulation board was also approved. 
The Commission again registered its opposition to the United States 15 percent 
excise tax on travel in the Caribbean and decided, through diplomatic channels, 

?For information on the Fifth West Indian  p. 429; for information on the fifteenth meeting 


Conference, see International Organization, VII, of the Commission, see ibid., p. 430. 
? See below, p. 596. 
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to request the United States to give immediate consideration to abolishing the 
tax. 

Among the other decisions of the Commission at its sixteenth session were 
adopting a schedule of meetings for 1954 and appointing the members of the 
Caribbean Research Council and its subsidiary bodies.’ 

The seventeenth session of the Commission was held in Port-of-Prince, Trini. 
dad, from November 30 to December 4, 1953, under the chairmanship of 
Robinson MclIlvaine (United States). The principal item on the sessional 
agenda concerned the program and budget for 1954; to a considerable extent, 
the activities of the Commission during the year were related to two technical 
conferences — the Trade Promotion Conference, to be held in April 1954, and 
Conference on Educational and Small-Scale Farming to be held in October, 
The Commission directed the Secretary-General to give further study to the 
proposed inclusion of the countries in the Commission’s sphere of activities with- 
in one of UNESCO’s Centers for Fundamental Education and suggested that 
he consider as an alternative the establishment of a separate center for the 
Caribbean. The suggestion of the Fifth West Indian Conference that metro- 
politan governments reconsider their tax policies as they affected the Caribbean 
area was transmitted to member governments. The Commission instructed the 
Secretary-General to prepare an outline for a proposed pilot study of capital | 
formation and the availability of local capital for investment in a single territory. } 
Trinidad and Tobago were suggested as possible territories for the study. The 
Commission found no immediate need for the establishment of a regional animal 
diagnostic laboratory, since the facilities of each national group of territories 
were adequate; it did instruct the Secretary-General to inform all governments 
in the area of the nature and scope of such local facilities. The Commission | 
reported that FAO had informed it that the services of experts assigned by it 
to Central American countries to advise on methods of combatting foot and 
mouth disease and to train local personnel would also be available to the Carib- 
bean region. In accordance with a recommendation of the West Indian Con- 
ference, the Commission announced that efforts to secure the services of a 
forestry expert through the United States Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) would continue. Two technical assistance programs afforded through 
the United States FOA were warmly endorsed by the Commission; these com- 
prised a scholarship program at the Metropolitan Vocational School in Puerto 
Rico and the aided self-help housing program. FOA was invited to consider 
increasing the scholarship program. On problems relating to transportation, 
the Commission asked that delegations to the Trade Promotion Conference in- 
clude shipping experts and that a meeting of civil aviation officials be held as | 
soon as possible to examine obsiacles and discriminatory rates in the region and | 
make recommendations. Finally, the Commission decided to sponsor a meeting | 
in Trinidad to which each member government and each government served | 
would send delegates to examine the problem of the lack of uniformity of tele- 
graphic rates in the area.‘ 





* Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- * Ibid., VII, p. 113-114. 
tion Bulletin, VI, p. 232-234. 
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Belize, British Honduras, was the site of the eighteenth session of the Com- 
mission from May 19 to 22, 1954, which considered the recommendations of 
the Trade Promotion Conference’ and of the Research Committee on Economics 
and Statistics, concerning the expansion of markets for Caribbean industries, 
financing and credit facilities in connection with trade, and problems of trans- 

ortation, communications and trade promotion machinery. Most of the recom- 
mendations of the two conferences were transmitted to member governments 
or referred to the Secretariat for further study, pending consideration at the 
nineteenth session of the Commission. After reporting the favorable reception 
and valuable service which had been performed by the home economist assigned 
to the area by FAO, the Commission authorized the Secretary-General to nego- 
tiate with that organization for a one year extension of her appointment. Acting 
on the recommendation of the housing technicians on aided self-help housing, 
the Commission agreed to request the United States FOA to extend the present 
arrangement for two experts in the area and to assign two additional experts to 
the Central Secretariat. The Commission also accepted the invitation extended 
on behalf of Puerto Rico that the Sixth West Indian Conference, scheduled to 


meet in May 1955, take place there.* 


Trade Promotion Conference 

The Trade Promotion Conference, sponsored by the Caribbean Commission, 
opened in Trinidad on April 6, 1954, with 65 delegates and 12 advisers from 
member governments and 14 observers from other governments and interna- 
tional organizations present. The substantive work of the conference took place 
in four committees. The committee on trade potentialities for Caribbean prod- 
ucts noted that, although intra-Caribbean trade represented only a small part 
of the area’s total trade, it was capable of expansion for a number of commodi- 
ties. The committee noted that the bulk of extra-~Caribbean trade was with the: 
metropolitan country and that every effort should be made to expand it. The: 
committee on financing and credit facilities was of the unanimous opinion that 
existing facilities in regard to imports were inadequate. The committee shared 
the general view that agricultural credit should be extended to the peasant 
proprietor but that the goods against which such advances were made should 
remain in the hands of a substantial authority until they were sold and the 
advance liquidated. The Committee on transportation noted with satisfaction 
efforts being made by governments in the area to improve transportation facili- 
ties but felt that it would be premature to think in terms of a single area-wide 
service. The fourth committee, on trade promotion machinery, stressed the 
importance of trade delegations, the value of organizing trade exhibitions and 
the ignorance of the countries in the area regarding their neighbors. Urgent 
consideration of a central organization to collect, collate and disseminate infor- 
mation on these questions was suggested. 

At the close of committee discussions, the conference as a whole adopted 25 


5 See below. ® Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- 
tion Bulletin, VII, p. 226, 234, 235. 
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recommendations, which were to be submitted to the Caribbean Commission; 
the recommendations included: 1) that governments endeavor to amend their 
tariffs and other restrictive regulations to stimulate greater intra-regional trade; 
2) that every effort be made to expand the markets for Caribbean products in 
the metropolitan countries; 3) that the metropolitan governments include prod- 
ucts of their Caribbean territories in trade agreements reached with other coun- 
tries; 4) that the formation of regional cooperatives or marketing facilities be 
explored by the Caribbean Commission; 5) that governments in the area exam- 
ine the possibility of expanding agricultural credit; 6) that the governments in 
the area examine harbor and related facilities with a view to their improve- 
ment; 7) that the Commission, businesses and governments take every step to 
improve transport within, and to and from the region; 8) that the Commission 
recommend to member governments and governments in the area the value of 
trade delegations and trade exhibitions; 9) that the Commission receive from 
and disseminate to the countries served by it information on trade opportuni- 
ties; and 10) that the Commission consider sponsoring a seminar-workshop of 
trade promotion techniques. 


Other Matters 
A seminar-workshop on aided self-help housing was held from October 14 to 





27, 1953, and recommended 1) that methods of aided self-help be employed | 


as bases for providing adequate housing and other community facilities for low 
income groups, 2) that the United Nations, the Caribbean Commission, the 
United States FOA and other interested agencies and territorial governments 
support periodic Caribbean housing conferences, and 3) that the Commission 
be requested to make arrangements in consultation with the United Nations, the 
Development and Welfare in the British West Indies, and the United States 
FOA and other agencies for the exchange of information.’ 

Dr. H. W. Howes, a technical assistance official of UNESCO, was appointed 
to make a survey of education and small scale farming in the area for a confer- 
ence on these questions which was scheduled to meet in October 1954.* 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


According to press information, a study of the effects of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons on the strategy of the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Forces, Europe 
(SHAPE) had been concluded in the summer of 1954 after more than nine- 
months preparation. Although the report itself was said to be classified “cosmic 
top secret”, it was reported to have concluded, first, that future warfare would 
inevitably be atomic and, second, that the peak of destruction in a future war 
would come at the outset, rather than building up gradually as in the past. 
It was further reported that the study had led to the conclusion that the initial 
target for atomic weapons would be the opposing air, ground and naval forces 


1 Ibid., p. 88. 8 Ibid., p. 145. 
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and not, as had previously been believed, the industrial areas. The results of 
this study would, it was felt, affect SHAPE military goals so that they would 
stress a permanent “ready” force of approximately 25 first-class divisions and 
about 9,000 highly trained modern jet aircraft.’ 

In an earlier address to the English Speaking Union, General Gruenther, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR) noted that while the forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization had increased three or four times 
since 1951, NATO strength was still not sufficient to halt an “all-out Soviet 
attack”. SACEUR continued that the use of atomic weapons was visualized 
both in support of ground troops and “on major targets in enemy territory”; he 
noted that this situation created “a major political problem. . . . I realize very 
well that people are sorely worried over atomic warfare” but, if war were to 
take place “we must and shall” use every weapon available. General Gruenther 
was further reported to have said that time was not on the side of the NATO 
alliance.’ In testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, SACEUR estimated that, while there had been little numerical 
increase in Soviet armed forces in the past three or four years, there had been 
a “very material increase” in their effectiveness; he reported that Soviet forces, 
together with those of other east European countries, were more mobile and 
better equipped; there had been, he said, a substantial increase in Soviet naval 
strength.’ 

The announcement in June of the decision of the Netherlands government 
to reduce the conscription period to 18 months, a previous Belgian decision to 
reduce its conscription to the same period, a decision by Norway to increase 
its conscription period to 16 months, rather than to 18 as planned, and a Danish 
proposal to cut its conscription period to 18 months, elicited from the Secretary- 
General of NATO (Ismay) a memorandum to the permanent representatives to 
the NATO Council recalling the decision of the Foreign, Defense and 
Finance Ministers of the NATO members that the Soviet threat was continuing 
and Soviet strength increasing. Lord Ismay and General Gruenther reiterated 
their views, which had been endorsed by the Paris meeting of the Council in 
December 1953,‘ that there had been no discernible changes in the ultimate 
goals of the Soviet Union which would warrant a relaxation of effort on the part 
of the NATO countries.’ 

During the period covered in this summary, one change was announced in 
the NATO command structure; on July 28, the appointment of Lieutenant 
General Clemente Primieri as commander of NATO land forces in southern 
Europe was announced. General Primieri replaced Lieutenant General Enrico 
Frattini who had retired.° 

In the summer of 1954, the placement of contracts in three European coun- 
tries for the production of military equipment under the United States off-shore 
procurement program was announced. On June 25, Yugoslavia signed a $3.5 


1New York Times, July 25, 1954. * International Organization, VIII, p. 404. 

? Ibid., June 9, 1954; The Times (London), 5 New York Times, June 18, 1954, and 
June 9, 1954. August 1, 1954. 

* New York Times, July 12, 1954. * Ibid., July 29, 1954. 
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million contract to build four small mine-sweepers for the United States Navy, 
the first such Navy contract in Yugoslavia.’ On July 1, three Italian firms and 
the United States Navy signed five contracts totaling $27.2 million for the pro- 
duction in Italy of various types of defense stores; the conclusion of the five 


contracts brought the total orders placed in Italy by United States military au- 


thorities to nearly $450 million.* Contracts placed by the United States Army 
for the construction in the United Kingdom of Centurion Mark V tanks, tank 


recovery vehicles and ammunition totaling $46.65 million was announced on 


August 2.° 

Among other NATO developments reported during the summer of 1954 was 
the ratification by the French National Assembly of the agreement signed at 
the Ottawa meeting of the NATO Council in 1951 defining the status of inter. 
national organizations established by NATO in the territory of member coun- 
tries.” At a meeting in Paris on June 19 between NATO authorities and the 
Finance Minister of the German Federal Republic (Schaffer), it was agreed to 
extend to the end of 1954 the agreement of April 1953 by which the German 
Federal Republic contributed 950 million marks a month toward western de- 
fense. Extension of the agreement, which had expired on June 30, 1954, had 
been previously agreed to in negotiations between authorities of the German 
Federal Republic and the three western occupying powers.” 


Developments in related regions 


On August 9, 1954, the governments of Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey 
signed a 20-year treaty of alliance, political cooperation and mutual assistance 
in Bled, Yugoslavia.” Preparations for the treaty had begun with meetings of 
political and military experts of the three countries in Athens from June 28; a 
draft text of the treaty was initialed by the experts on July 5." The draft was 
originally scheduled to be signed formally by the Yugoslav Premier and the 
Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers at a meeting from July 17 to 22; however, 
at the request of Turkey the meeting was postponed. Although the reason 
given by Turkey in seeking the delay was the illness of the Turkish Premier," 
the real reasons, according to press reports, were certain ambiguities in the 
draft as to 1) Yugoslavia’s position in case Greece and Turkey were involved in 
a war not following a direct attack but as a result of their NATO commitments 
and 2) the formula of alliance concerning mutual obligations for “automatic 
action” or for “consultation” in case of aggression. Greece and Turkey were 
reported to argue that they could not undertake toward a country which was 
not a NATO member commitments beyond those applicable to other NATO 


™The Times (London), June 26, 1954. mation on the April 1953 agreement, see Inter- 
8 Ibid., July 2, 1954. national Organization, VII, p. 441. 
% Tbid., August 3, 1954; New York Times, For the text of the treaty, see this volume, 
August 3, 1954. p- 614. 
10 New York Times, August 5, 1954. 1% New York Times, June 19, 1954; The 
11 The Times (London), June 25, 1954, and Times (London), July 6, 1954. 
July 23, 1954; Chronology of International 44 New York Times, July 14, 1954. 
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members without encountering the opposition of some NATO members.” 
Yugoslavia, on the other hand, was said to desire an automatic military com- 
mitment.” After the reported approval of a modification of the alliance to 
bring it into line with Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, the permanent 
representatives to the NATO Council accepted it unanimously as being con- 
sistent with that organization’s aims.” In a memorandum issued after the signa- 
ture of the treaty at Bled, the three countries agreed to create a Consultative 
Assembly to meet in regular annual sessions to examine means and forms of 
developing cooperation between Balkan states; the Consultative Assembly 
would have the power to recommend to governments, subject to votes being 
based on a majority of each national group.” 

A mutual defense treaty between Turkey and Pakistan entered into force on 
July 12. General staff representatives of the two countries were to begin 
“immediately” drafting plans for cooperation and defense in the middle east 
and were to seek to develop exchange of military information and other forms 


of military aid.” 


European Defense Community 


The six signatories of the European Defense Community Treaty — France, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg — 
met in Brussels from August 19 to 22 to consider changes in the treaty which 
the French Premier, Pierre Mendés-France, felt were essential if it were to be 
ratified by the French National Assembly. Such a meeting had been proposed 
by Mr. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, and endorsed by the other Foreign 
Ministers of the Benelux nations on June 22.” After a meeting with Mr. Spaak 
in Paris on June 30, Mr. Mendés-France agreed on the usefulness of such a 
meeting as soon as the French government had made known its views on the 
treaty as it stood at that time and before the French National Assembly voted 
on its ratification. 

Among the changes which Mr. Mendés-France was reported to have sought, 
set forth in a “Protocol of Application of the treaty instituting EDC”, were the 
following: 1) that EDC should be only a complementary organization of the 
Atlantic community; 2) that Paris should be the headquarters of EDC since 
the headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization were located there; 
8) that any member of EDC should have the right to withdraw from the organi- 
zation if east and west Germany were reunited” or if the United States and the 





The 








% For information on previous discussions by 
NATO members of the effects of the proposed 
Balkan alliance, see International Organization, 
VIII, p. 408. 

% The Times (London), July 14, 1954, July 
15, 1954, and August 10, 1954. 

" Tbid., August 4, 1954. 

8 Thid., August 10, 1954. 

%?New York Times, July 11 and July 15, 
1954. For previous information on this treaty, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 408. 


2° Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, X, p. 399. 

1A different interpretation of the revision 
asked by the French government was given in 
a press dispatch in the New York Times con- 
cerning an interview given by Mr. Spaak after 
the end of the Brussels Conference. According 
to this dispatch, the French had asked that if 
Germany had the right to withdraw upon re- 
unification, a similar right should be granted 
to all other EDC members (New York Times, 
August 28, 1954). 
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United Kingdom withdrew their troops from Europe; 4) that for eight years any 
decision of the supranational commissariat considered by a member of the EDC 
Council of Ministers (the Defense Ministers of each member) as affecting its 
vital interests should be suspended on demand until agreement had been 
reached by conciliation between the commissariat and the Council of Ministers; 
5) that during this eight years, the commissariat could not appeal to the EDC 
Court of Justice against any member or against the Council of Ministers; 6) 
that for four years matters of promotions should remain entirely under the 
jurisdiction of individual member countries which already had armies; 7) that 
only troops stationed in the cover zone would be integrated; 8) that members 
would be ready to conclude with countries not willing to undertake all the 
obligations of EDC membership ties giving such states rights in proportion to 
the duties they were willing to assume; 9) that the duration of the EDC treaty 
should be altered from 50 years to the life of NATO; 10) that Article 38 of the 
treaty, looking toward the establishment of a European Political Community, 
should be deleted; and 11) that no member of the High Authority of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community could be appointed as a member of the High 
Authority of EDC.” 

Prior to the opening of the negotiations in Brussels, official statements by the 
governments of the other five signatories of the EDC treaty were noncommittal 
concerning the proposed protocol. Unofficial reaction in the other five signatory 
countries, however, was overwhelmingly opposed to the changes which, it was 
charged, discriminated against one member of the proposed organization, 
negated the supranational character of the EDC, and would require ratification 
by the parliaments of all signatories. 

According to press reports, Mr. Spaak, who served as chairman of the Brus- 
sels meeting, suggested that the French proposals be separated into three cate- 
gories: 1) those regarded as interpretative which could be agreed upon at that 
time, 2) those which departed from the treaty but which could be treated in 
the form of directives from the Foreign Ministers to the Council of Ministers 
under the treaty and carried out by them after the treaty had entered into force, 
and 3) those which, in the opinion of the other five signatories, would involve 
submission to parliament after the treaty had entered into force.” The confer- 
ence, however, failed to agree on such an approach. The alterations in his 
protocol which Mr. Mendés-France was reported willing to accept included 
1) limiting the right of “veto” to two rather than eight years; 2) permitting the 
administrative secretariat to retain the right to appeal to the EDC Court of 
Justice; and 3) retaining Article 38 in the treaty. 

Mr. Mendés-France argued that without all the amendments which he sought 
it would be impossible for him to obtain the consent of the National Assembly 

to ratification of the treaty; on the other hand, the other Ministers felt that 
agreement to the Mendés-France proposals would not assure French ratification 
— especially in view of statements by EDC supporters in the French National 


22 New York Times, August 13, 1954, August 33 Tbid., August 21, 1954. 
23, 1954, and August 28, 1954. 
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Assembly that they would not vote for ratification if the changes were adopted 
—and that it might be impossible for them to obtain the consent of their parlia- 
ments to these alterations. It was also said to be the view of some of the Min- 
isters that it would be preferable to have no EDC at all than to accept one 
which eliminated the supranational characteristics which they favored. 

Finally, on August 22, the Brussels meeting broke up. In a statement issued 
at that time, the six Ministers said: “In spite of a long discussion on the modifica- 
tions which, in the view of the French Government, should be made in the 
Treaty of Paris [EDC treaty], they have not been able to agree . . . They have 
taken note that the principal aims of their European policies remain unchanged: 
to tighten European cooperation; to protect western Europe from the forces 
threatening it; to avoid any neutralization of Germany; to contribute to the 
unification of Germany and to her participation in the common defence; to draw 
up a political and economic formula for western integration.”"* Appended to 
the six-power statement were the counter-proposals of the other five EDC signa- 
tories: 1) that EDC was one of the elements of peaceful international politics 
conforming with the United Nations Charter and was integrated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty; 2) that the EDC treaty already provided for the possibility of 
withdrawing from the organization in case of the dissolution of NATO or of a 
diminution under NATO of United States and United Kingdom contributions, 
but that a unanimous decision of the Council of Ministers would be needed to 
determine when these conditions existed; 3) that all EDC members should 
have similar rights to withdraw from EDC but that the reunification of Germany 
should not be given specifically as a reason permitting withdrawal.” 

Debate in the French National Assembly on the ratification of the EDC treaty 
without alterations opened on August 28. The French Premier in submitting 
the treaty to the National Assembly did not ask for its ratification and, conse- 
quently, did not regard the resulting vote as a vote of confidence in his gov- 
ernment. According to information appearing in the press, Mr. Mendés-France 
was willing to seek an adjournment of the debate until September 15 and to 
enter into further negotiations with other EDC signatories. However, the 
Premier would not agree to such a procedure unless the Assembly specifically 
endorsed his original protocol of application as the basis for further negotiations. 
Due to the inability of those favoring such a limited adjournment to agree on 
whether the Premier should be asked to continue negotiations on the basis of 
his protocol or on the basis of the counter-proposals of the other five signatories, 
such a procedure was not actively pursued. 

On August 30, the French National Assembly, by a vote of 319 to 264, ad- 
journed debate on the EDC treaty sine die, thus in effect rejecting the treaty.” 


2% New York Times, August 27, 1954, August 


*The Times (London), August 28, 1954. 
® Ibid. 29, 1954, and August 31, 1954. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


European Payments Union 


Annual Report: The fourth annual report of the Managing Board of the Euro. | 


pean Payments Union covered the period July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954." The 
financial year 1953-1954, the report noted, was marked by a general improve. 
ment in the balance of payments of member countries with the Union, an over- 


all trend which had been apparent in the previous financial year. However, 
during 1952-1953 there had been a reduction of the largest extreme positions | 


in EPU, whereas during 1953-1954 there had been considerable increase in 
some of these positions. The restoration of internal economic stability, which 
had begun in a number of member countries in 1952-1953, was continued dur- 


ing 1953-1954; during the earlier period, the improvement had been accom. | 


panied by a relative stagnation in industrial production, but during the period 
1953-1954 the increase of industrial production was fairly marked, especially 
in chemical products and textiles, in agriculture and in building. 


At the time of the preparation of the report, it was not deemed possible to | 


assess the development of trade between the EPU area as a whole and the rest 


of the world during 1953~1954; however, the overall trade balance of western 


European EPU countries with the rest of the world had shown a definite im- 
provement. The favorable trend was accounted for by 1) the increased volume 
of exports, and 2) a sharp improvement in the terms of trade of member coun- 
tries as a whole with the rest of the world. This improvement in the terms 
of trade had been concentrated on trade with the dollar area, the deficit with 
other areas having slightly increased during the period under review. United 
States defense support aid had decreased during 1953-1954, but receipts from 
offshore procurement, tourist expenditures and so forth had increased, so that 
the estimated total of extraordinary receipts in dollars was approximately the 
same as for the financial year 1952—1953, or about $2.5 billion. Trade between 


the western European countries members of EPU had increased sharply both | 


in volume and in value during 1953-1954; this was due firstly to increased 


production in Europe, and secondly to the progress which had been made in | 


the liberalization of intra~European trade. 

During the period under review, the report stated, the trend of the positions 
in the Union of individual member governments had varied considerably. After 
a country-by-country review, the report outlined proposals which had been 
made for the more effective functioning of EPU. The proposals were directed 
towards the following major objectives: 1) the provision of arrangements for 
the repayment of part of their credits to the Union on the part of certain creditor 


countries; 2) the provision of additional credit facilities for the debtor countries; | 
and 3) the establishment of a basis for the settlement of the surpluses incurred | 


1 Organization for European Economic Co- 1954. For information on the third annual 
operation, European Payments Union, Fourth report of EPU, see International Organization, 
Annual Report of the Managing Board, Ist VII, p. 282-283. 

July 1953-30th June 1954, Paris, September 
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by the German Federal Republic over the level of 700 million units of account. 
In regard to the repayment of outstanding debts, bilateral arrangements had 
been concluded between certain creditor and debtor countries, under the terms 
of which the debtor countries had agreed to repay the creditors part of the 
debts owing by the debtors and to the creditors in the Union. Against a total 
debt due to the Union at June 30, 1954, of 1,142 million units of account, re- 

yment terms covering 858 million units of account had been agreed to under 
the bilateral arrangements. In the matter of the establishment of new credit 
facilities to be granted by creditors, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland had each accepted a new 
and higher ceiling for credits which they would perhaps be called upon to grant 
to the Union for the settlement of surpluses arising after June 30, 1954. Parallel 
arrangements had been made for the reopening of the borrowing facilities of 
those debtor countries (Denmark, France, Italy, Norway and the United King- 
dom) which had entered into bilateral arrangements with the creditor countries, 
according to which their credit facilities would automatically reopen up to the 
amount of the debt repayments made by them to the creditors under the bi- 
lateral agreements. In addition, the Union had made available 130 million 
units of account in extra credit facilities for these countries. In regard to 
changes in the mechanism of the Union, it was decided that as of July 1, 1954, 
all accounting surpluses and deficits (with a few exceptions) should be settled on 
the basis of 50 percent gold and 50 percent credit, a considerable simplification 
as compared with the previous system, and a measure which would ensure the 
solvency of the Union despite the new credit arrangements. 

In concluding, the report stated that in many ways 1953-1954 had been the 
most satisfactory year in the history of the EPU. The level of economic activity 
in almost all member countries had continued to rise, and considerable progress 
had been made towards convertibility, while inflationary tendencies in Europe 
had remained well under control. However, certain problems had arisen 
during the year, for the most part related to the development of more extreme 
creditor or debtor positions of some members; the new arrangements for repay- 
ment, it was felt, would contribute to a solution of these problems, and at the 
same time would facilitate the transition to convertibility. Two major conclu- 
sions had emerged from the study of obstacles to convertibility which had been 
made by EPU: 1) that the countries should follow internal policies designed to 
maintain financial stability, and 2) that they should hold or have access to 
liquid resources adequate to enable them to meet temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. It would not be desirable, the Board felt, for member coun- 
tries to adopt a system under which their currencies became convertible to 
dollars, unless stability or increase of international trade were at the same time 
ensured. Finally, the report expressed the opinion that during the period of 
transition to convertibility, EPU could continue to make a substantial contribu- 
tion. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Tenth Inter-American Conference 


The Tenth Inter-American Conference was held in Caracas, Venezuela, from 
March 1 through 28, 1954, under the presidency of Dr. Aureliano Otaner, 
Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs. Twenty American states sent delega- 
tions to the Conference’ which was also attended by observers from inter- 
American agencies and the United Nations and its specialized agencies. It was 
decided that the Eleventh Inter-American Conference would be held in Quito, 
Ecuador (LXIV).’ 


Juridical and Political Questions: One of the most discussed political ques. 
tions on the agenda of the Conference’ concerned the preservation of the politi- 
cal integrity of the American states against the intervention of international 
communism. In a resolution (XCIII) approved by the Conference on March 1§ 
by a vote of 17 to 1 (Guatemala) with 2 abstentions (Mexico and Argentina), 
the international communist movement was condemned as constituting inter- 
vention in American affairs; the Conference expressed the determination of the 
American states to take necessary measures to protect their political indepen. 
dence against such intervention and reiterated the faith of the people of America 
in the effective exercise of representative democracy as the best means of 
promoting their social and political progress. The resolution declared that 
“the domination or control of the political institutions of any American State by 
the international communist movement, extending to this Hemisphere the 
political system of an extracontinental power, would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of the American States, endangering 
the peace of America, and would call for a Meeting of Consultation to consider 
the adoption of appropriate action in accordance with existing treaties”. The 
special attention of the American states was drawn to the following steps “for 
the purpose of counteracting the subversive activities of the international com- 
munist movement within their respective jurisdictions”: 1) measures to require 
disclosure of the identity and source of funds of persons spreading communist 
propaganda, traveling in the interests of the communist movement, or acting 
as its agents or on their behalf; and 2) the exchange of information among gov- 
ernments to assist in combatting the communist movement. 
final resolution contained a concluding section, not found in the earlier United 
States drafts on which the resolution was based, which asserted that the resolu- 
tion was designed to protect and not to impair the inalienable right of each 
American state to choose freely its own form of government and economic sys- 
tem and to live its own social and cultural life. 

March 1-28, 1954. Final Aet, 


1Costa Rica did not send a delegation to Venezuela, 


the Conference; however, Costa Rica did sign 
the Final Act. 

2 This and other resolutions, which will be 
cited by number, of the Conference subsequently 
cited may be found in Pan American Union, 
Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, 


Washington, 1954. 

3 For the agenda of the Conference, see Pan 
American Union, Agenda of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, Approved by the Council 
of the Organization of American States at the 
Special Meeting of November 10, 1953, Wash- 
ington, 1953. 
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The original United States draft had not contained a provision for a Meeting 
of Consultation before any action was taken;* however, the United States ac- 
cepted an amendment sponsored by Colombia which specified the necessity of 
consultation before action took place.’ No action was taken on two resolutions 
which press reports indicated had been sponsored by the Dominican Republic 
to outlaw all communist parties in the hemisphere and to establish a Committee 
of Vigilance to guard against subversive activities of international communism.* 
Mexico urged that the resolution be amended by substituting for the strictly 
anti-ccommunist character a condemnation of intervention by any totalitarian 
force in the Americas. The Mexican delegation feared that, as it stood, the 
United States resolution appeared to be an effort to regulate political thought. 
Several other delegates were reported to feel that it would be preferable to 
condemn any Soviet intervention in the Americas rather than to condemn some- 
thing they considered to be as poorly defined as international communism.’ 

During the debate on the resolution on communist intervention in the Amer- 
icas, the Panamanian delegate had urged that the United States draft be 
amended to condemn racial discrimination; Panama argued that measures to 
eliminate racial discrimination, which it charged was widely practiced in the 
Panama Canal Zone, would be very valuable in fighting communism. The 
Conference adopted a separate resolution (XCIV) recommending that the 
American states adopt or strengthen wherever necessary legal and educational 
measures to make effective the abolition of racial discrimination. 

A second political problem concerned colonies and occupied territories in 
the Americas. The Conference approved a resolution (XCVI) which declared 
it to be the will of the peoples of America that colonialism maintained against 
the desires of peoples, and the occupation of territories, be definitively ended. 
The resolution expressed the sympathy of the American republics with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of now-subject peoples to attain their sovereignty and pro- 
claimed the solidarity of the American republics with the just claims of the 
peoples of America with respect to the territories occupied by extracontinental 
countries. The resolution further reiterated the faith of the American republics 
in the methods of pacific settlement set forth in inter-American treaties, and 
repudiated the use of force to maintain colonial systems and the occupation of 
territories in America. 

In a second resolution on colonies in American territory (XCVII), the Con- 
ference, by a unanimous vote with the United States abstaining, declared the 
necessity that extracontinental countries having colonies in the territory of 
America not delay in carrying out the measures contained in the United Nations 
Charter to make it possible for the respective peoples to exercise their right to 
self-determination so that colonialism in the Americas would be definitively 
eliminated. The Conference declared it was not referring to territories which 
were the subject of litigation or claim between extracontinental countries and 


‘For the original text of the United States 6 Ibid., March 5, 1954; The Times (Lon- 
resolution, see New York Times, March 7, 1954. don), March 5, 1954. 
5 Ibid., March 14, 1954. *New York Times, March 9, 1954. 
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some American republics. The discussion of the Conference on the question 
of colonies was transmitted to the United Nations. In a third resolution 
(XCVIII), the Conference took note of the report of the American Committee 
on Dependent Territories and transmitted it to the United Nations. 

Among the other political and legal questions on which the Conference 
reached decision were the following: 1) The Council of OAS was asked to con- 


duct an inquiry among OAS members as to the suitability and opportunity for | 


revising the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota) and, if 
the answer were affirmative, to ask the Inter-American Juridical Committee to 
prepare a report and pertinent proposals for transmission to the Eleventh Inter- 
American Conference (XCIX). 2) A similar procedure was recommended 
on the subject of establishing an Inter-American Court of Justice, with a report 
and draft being submitted by the Inter-American Committee of Jurists to the 
next Inter-American Conference (C). 3) The Conference applauded the fruit- 
ful work of the Inter-American Peace Committee (CI) and decided to continue 
that body, operating under a new statute which was to be prepared by the 
OAS Council, in cooperation with the Inter-American Peace Committee and 
with the approval of OAS members (CII). 4) The Draft Protocol of the 
Havana Conference of 1928 on the Duties and Rights of States in the Event of 
Civil Strife was transmitted to the OAS Council, together with amendments 
submitted and observations made during the Caracas meeting in order that the 


Council might study and modify the draft if necessary and open it for signature | 


(CIII). 5) the Inter-American Council of Jurists and the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee were asked to prepare a report on the contribution of the 
American continent to the development and codification of the principles of 
international law governing the responsibility of states (CIV). 6) The Depart 
ment of International Law of the Pan American Union was authorized to pre- 


pare and publish in periodical form a compilation of the treaties, agreements, 


resolutions and votes of the Inter-American Conferences and Meetings of Con- 


sultation (CV). 7) On the question of extradition, the Conference assigned | 


to the Inter-American Juridical Committee the task of preparing a draft con- 
vention to be brought to the attention of OAS members and submitted to the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists; following approval by this latter body, the 
OAS Council was to consult with OAS members regarding the draft and the 


| 


suitability of and opportunity for opening it for signature. As a preliminary | 


step, the Pan American Union was asked to request from OAS members their 
legal provisions, treaties and conventions on the subject of extradition (CVII). 


The Conference also adopted the “Declaration of Caracas” (XCV) which | 


reiterated the inalienable right of each American state to choose freely its own 
institutions in the effective exercise of representative democracy, as a means of | 
preserving its political sovereignty, achieving economic independence, and | 
living its own social and cultural life without direct or indirect intervention by | 
any state or group of states in its domestic or external affairs and, particularly, 
without the intrusion of any form of totalitarianism. The Declaration renewed 
the conviction of the American states that increasing respect for individual and 
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social rights, increasing economic well-being and social justice were among 
the most effective means of strengthening democracy and resolved to unite the 
efforts of all American states toward the realization of these goals. 


Economic Questions: According to press comments, the most important 
questions on the agenda in the view of the Latin American delegates concerned 
economic matters, in particular such issues as technical assistance, foreign in- 
vestment, and international trade. In a general resolution (LXV), the Con- 
ference declared that OAS members should have as one of the basic objectives 
of continental solidarity a close coordination of their economies with a sense 
of unity. The Conference resolved (LXVI) to convene a meeting of ministers 
of finance or economy of OAS members to be held in the fourth quarter of 1954 
in Rio de Janeiro as the Fourth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. The meeting was to facilitate the Economic 
Conference of OAS to be convoked in Buenos Aires in accordance with the 
decision of the Ninth Inter-American Conference. On the provisional agenda 
of the Rio de Janeiro meeting were: 1) international trade — prices and markets, 
restrictions on trade, and promotion of trade; 2) economic development — pro- 
gramming, financing and technical cooperation; and 3) other economic and 
financial matters. Further provisions of the Conference resolution provided 
for the cooperation of other inter-American agencies, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and member governments and made 
arrangements for financing the meeting. The United States had at one time 
proposed Washington as the site of the meeting but withdrew this suggestion 
in favor of Rio de Janeiro. 

Another economic problem, on which the Conference adopted a resolution 
over the objection of the United States,* concerned reduction of restrictions on 
inter-American trade. The resolution (LXVIII) recommended that the indus- 
trialized countries eliminate restrictions of all kinds and refrain from imposing 
them on the importation of raw materials and natural or semi-manufactured 
products originating in less developed American countries and that they elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices with respect to the importation of such products. 
The United States had proposed a more general resolution which would have 
recommended the adoption, “within existing laws, practices, and security limi- 
tations”, of policies which would not increase present restrictions.” 

By a series of resolutions on the matter of economic development, the Con- 
ference 1) recommended that governments take necessary and practical steps 
to diversify their economies; 2) recommended that American countries main- 
tain and improve an economic and political climate favorable to encouraging 
foreign private investment and encouraged individual and collective action to 
eliminate double taxation (LXX); 3) called attention to the fact that in order 
for new private foreign capital to be an effective contribution to the economic 
development of the American countries, it was advisable to take into account 


— March 20, 1954, and March 23, ® Ibid., March 17, 1954. 
4. 
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the situation of previously established enterprises so as not to affect their normal | the si 
development (LXXI); 4) recommended the establishment within each Ameri- states 
can state of economic development programming agencies (LXII); 5) drew count 





attention to the relation of agrarian reform to economic development and urged In 
individual action and support of international efforts in this direction (LXXIII); Unite 
and 6) recommended that governments, in their own policies, in bilateral agree. shoul 


ments, and in multilateral agencies, take measures to strengthen the external preju 
capacity to pay of Latin American countries as a means of promoting their | lay in 
economic developmert (LXXVIII). adopt 


The Conference recommended (LXXX) that those governments which had ECO! 
not done so study the advisability of establishing national committees for the of fin 
coordination of technical assistance; OAS members who had such groups were pose 


asked to furnish data which would help other governments to establish them. preve 


The Conference also recommended that the possibilities of technical assistance perioc 
be publicized as widely as possible. In related reolutions, the Conference | of mz 
recommended that OAS members take all necessary administrative and legis- resery 
lative measures to facilitate the importation of materials and equipment neces- | Otl 
sary to programs of technical assistance or cooperation (LXXXI) and to exempt | 1) a 
such material from import and export duties (XII). After considering the (LXV 
report of the Committee on Technical Cooperation of the Inter-American Eco- ity of 
nomic and Social Council, which described difficulties which financial limitations | zine, 


and instability placed on implementation of the program, the Conference re- Amer 


solved (LXXXII) that the program of technical cooperation was to be consid- |  (LXX 
ered a continuing activity of OAS; it urged member states to indicate the to cor 
approximate time by which their annual pledges would be paid and to increase econo 
their level of contribution if possible. The Inter-American ECOSOC was asked shelf, 
to study the question of the amount of working capital necessary to efficient | Ay 


| operation of a continuing program and to refrain from authorizing the initiation abster 

of new projects until the indispensable working capital had been accumulated. 
In a more general resolution on the status and nature of the OAS program of other 
technical cooperation (LXXXIII), the Conference declared that the program which 
“is one of the most important activities” of OAS and “represents a firm and posal 

unmistakable expression of the principles of cooperative effort among the Men- vote 0 

ber States, which underlies the Charter of the Organization”. The Conference 

| recommended that the OAS program be closely coordinated with national 
programs and with activities of other international organizations. eae 

Over the opposition of the United States, the Conference adopted a resolu- goven 

tion on the terms of trade and prices of raw materials and natural or semi- | 
manufactured products (LXXVI) which recommended 1) that governments of | 541 
countries exporting these materials endeavor to maintain a level of production | Gen 4 
corresponding to the needs of world consumption; 2) that governments of coun | porciy 
tries consuming such products give all possible facility to the natural expansion |, 
of consumption at an equitable level of remunerative prices, thus permitting a 
balance on the terms of trade, and avoid restrictions on such products; and 3) “me 
that the Inter-American ECOSOC study the question and submit a report to 1954. 
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the scheduled meeting of the ministers of finance or economy of the American 
states. The United States had proposed that the aim of policy of the importing 
country should be to achieve an “equitable and fair price in free markets”.” 

In a resolution which the press interpreted as being directed against the 
United States (LXXVII), the Conference declared that agricultural surpluses 
should not be destroyed but should be disposed of in ways which would not 
prejudice the normal trade of exporting countries and that a long range solution 
lay in the expansion of consumption. In addition to recommending that states 
adopt these principles, the resolution recommended that the Inter-American 
ECOSOC undertake a study of the problem and that the forthcoming meeting 
of finance and economic ministers consider these studies with the specific pur- 
pose of encouraging the adoption of concrete measures “directed toward the 
prevention of the dislocations that the surpluses of key agricultural products 
periodically cause in continental economic activity, examining the possibility 
of making plans for and coordinating an international system of administering 

Other resolutions on economic matters approved included the following: 
1) a general resolution urging the intensification of inter-American trade 
(LXVII); 2) a request that the Inter-American ECOSOC examine the possibil- 
ity of establishing an inter-American specialized organization for lead, copper, 
zinc, tin and tungsten (LXXIV); 3) a resolution on the financing of the Pan 
American Highway (LXXIX); and 4) a resolution on customs nomenclature 
(LXXXVIII). On the recommendation of Ecuador, the Conference also agreed 
to convene a specialized conference in 1955 to study the different juridical and 
economic aspects of the juridical and economic system governing the continental 
shelf, oceanic waters, and their natural resources (LXXXIV). 

A working group of the Conference rejected, by votes of 4 to 1 with 11 
abstentions and 9 to 1 with 6 abstentions, two Guatemalan resolutions. which 
would have 1) prohibited economic boycotts of any American republic by any 
other American nation or group of nations and 2) declared illegal monopolies 
which exploited mines, industrial or agricultural resources." A Uruguyan pro- 
posal for the creation of a hemispheric customs Union was also rejected by a 
vote of 4 to 7 by a working group.” 


Social and Cultural Questions: Fifty-one of the 117 resolutions adopted at 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference dealt with cultural and social matters. 
Among the many questions on which the Conference recommended action by 
governments or international cooperation were the following: illiteracy, educa- 
tion in rural areas, vocational training, copyright, exchange of publications, 
social aspects of economic development, rights and duties of workers, protec- 
tion of human rights, universal suffrage, penal systems, cooperatives, low-cost 
housing, the rural exodus, social assistance to the family and minors, and eco- 
nomic, social civil and political rights of women. In addition, the Conference 


0 Tbid., March 19, 1954. 12 Ibid., March 8, 1954, and March 18, 1954. 
Pa March 16, 1954, and March 20, 
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adopted a “Declaration on Cultural Cooperation” (II) which recommended 
that national and inter-American action be intensified in certain educational, 
scientific and cultural problems. 


Other Matters: Acting pursuant to Article 33 of the Charter of OAS, the 
Conference assigned to the OAS Council the following matters: 1) to prepare 
at the request of the governments and with the advice of the appropriate 
organs of the Council draft agreements to promote inter-American cooperation; 


2) to carry out studies and prepare drafts regarding topics on the agenda of the | 
Inter-American Conference of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of | 


Foreign Affairs; 3) to submit recommendations to the governments or to the 
Inter-American Conference concerning the functioning of OAS; and 4) to 
decide upon the recommendations of the organs of the Council when they 
affect the carrying out of the work program, the services, or the budget of the 


Pan American Union (XLVI). The report of the Pan American Union, and | 


the work of its Secretary-General and its staff were received with appreciation 
(XLVIII). On the matter of financing OAS, the Conference resolved (XLIX) 
to entrust the OAS Council with the study of the present basis of financing the 
Pan American Union and the specialized organizations and to ask the Council 
to formulate new financial policies, including if it were deemed desirable, the 
payment of all or part of member governments’ contributions in national cur- 
rencies. The Council was also asked to consider, in this study, the possibility 
of administrative decentralization. 

Beginning in 1955, the Inter-American Juridical Committee was to function 
on a permanent basis for three consecutive months each year; the Conference 
also decided that five members would constitute the quorum of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, with all votes being adopted by a minimum 
of five affirmative votes (LI). Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Vene- | 
zuela, Mexico, the United States and the Dominican Republic were elected to | 
designate the members of the committee (LII). The Conference decided that | 
the Committee for Cultural Action should have its seat in Mexico City; the 
OAS Council, in consultation with the Inter-American Cultural Council, was 
asked to study the organization and functioning of the committee, especially 
such questions as quorum, coordination with the Pan American Union, and 
effective work methods (LIII). Brazil, Cuba, the United States, Mexico and 
Haiti were elected to the committee (LIV). The Conference also approved 
the Organic Statute of the Inter-American Commission of Women (LVII). 

The Conference asked the OAS Council to revise the statute of the Inter- 
American ECOSOC in order to give that body greater flexibility and effective- 
ness in carrying out its work and to make it “a fully adequate instrument on 
which the governments may rely for the consideration and study of the eco- | 
nomic and social problems of the American countries” (LXXXVI). 


a — 


Other Matters 
On June 26, 1954, the United States, together with Nicaragua, Peru, Cuba, 
Honduras, Panama, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Brazil and Costa Rica, 
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requested the chairman of the OAS Council to call a special meeting of Foreign 
Ministers under the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro) on July 7, 1954, to consider “the demonstrated intervention of 
the international communist movement in the Republic of Guatemala and the 
danger which this involves for the peace and security of the Continent. . . . It 
is abundantly clear that the nations of this Continent are today faced with a 
situation which they believe endangers the peace of America and affects the 
sovereignty and political independence of the American States.”” 

On June 28, the Council complied with the request of the ten governments; 
however, on July 2, the Council unanimously approved a United States motion 
to postpone the scheduled meeting of consultation indefinitely by a vote of 
18 to 1 (Argentina) with Ecuador abstaining. It was felt by those who favored 
the postponement that with the change of government in Guatemala, the threat 
from communist influence there had ceased to exist for the time being.” 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN DEFENSE TREATY 


On September 8, 1954, representatives of the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand signed 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, a protocol designating the areas 
to which the treaty was to apply, and the Pacific Charter, a declaration setting 
forth the aims of the eight countries in southeast Asia and the southwest Pacific.’ 
Negotiations leading up to the actual signature of the treaty had been under- 
way throughout the summer of 1954 and had culminated in an eight-power con- 
ference in Manila which opened on September 6.’ 

During the months of negotiation, there emerged four principal areas of 
discussion: 1) the timing of the conclusion of the treaty; 2) the participants in 
the conference and the treaty itself; 3) the area which should be involved; and 
4) the degree of commitment which the parties should accept. During the 
initial stages of the treaty negotiation, press reports indicated that there was a 
difference of opinion between the United States and the United Kingdom over 
the timing of the treaty; the United States was said to feel that negotiations 
should be undertaken as soon as possible while the United Kingdom felt that, 
even though exploratory talks might begin immediately, actual negotiation of 
the agreement should await the conclusion of the Geneva conferences on the 
questions of Korea and, especially, Indochina. 

The second major problem, that of participation in the conference, had sev- 
eral aspects. In the first place, there was the question of the participation of 
the so-called Colombo powers — India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and Pakistan 


% Department of State Press Release 351, 
June 26, 1954. For information on considera- 


tion of the Guatemalan situation by the United 
Nations Security Council, see this issue, p. 514; 
for information on the report of the Inter- 
American Peace Committee to the United Na- 
tions, see ibid., p. 516. 


14 New York Times, July 3, 1954. 

1 For the texts of these three documents, see 
the Documents Section in this issue, p. 617. 

? The following summary is based on infor- 
mation appearing in the New York Times and 
The Times of London. 
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(called the Colombo powers because their foreign ministers had met there in 
April). Of the five, only Pakistan accepted an invitation to take part in the 
discussions. The remaining four Colombo powers declined, arguing that their 
policy of avoiding commitments to either side of the “Cold War” would preclude 
their entering such an alliance. In the second place, press commentators in- 
dicated that Japan was interested in participating in SEATO.’ There was, how- 
ever, no official request made by Japan. A third problem concerned the place 
of the three Associated States of Indochina — Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 
It was felt that Cambodia and Laos were eligible to send observers to any 
conference held to consider such a mutual defense arrangement, while the terms 
of the Geneva agreement on Vietnam would make it impossible for that country 
to participate in the negotiations in any fashion until the elections envisaged in 
the Geneva agreement had been held. Ultimately, none of the three Associated 
States sent observers to the Manila conference, although the protocol signed 


by the eight states specifically extended the terms of the treaty to them. In | 


view of the desire of the states which did attend the Manila conference to ob- 
tain the widest possible cooperation from those other states in the area which 
did not feel in a position to attend the conference or become parties to the 
treaty at that time, the treaty specifically provided for the adherence of other 
states at some future date. 

On the question of the area to be covered by the terms of the treaty, there 


were understood to be'two principal problems, in addition to the application of , 


the treaty to Indochina. Although there had been rumors in the press that the 
United States desired the inclusion of Formosa and that the United Kingdom 
sought the inclusion of Hong Kong, neither area was contained in the geo- 
graphic scope of the final treaty. 

The final major problem concerned the nature of the commitment which the 


parties would undertake. According to press information, Thailand, the Philip- | 


pines and Australia wanted the treaty to parallel the North Atlantic Treaty and 
to provide for an automatic commitment to act in case of aggression against any 
party to the treaty. However, the view of the other participants in the nego- 
tiations prevailed and no such commitment was made. Instead, the treaty 
resembled the ANZUS Pact more closely than NATO, confining its commit- 
ment to a statement that an attack on one of the parties would endanger the 
peace and security of every other party which would “act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional processes”. 

Other minor differences of opinion were also reported prior to the publication 
of the final draft. For example, the Philippines was 1eported to desire a ten- 


year treaty rather than the indefinite period specified in the final draft. In | 
addition, the United States and the Philippines were reported to favor Manila , 


as the permanent headquarters of the organs established under the treaty while 


* Prior to the conclusion of the treaty, the drawn up and it became clear that the implied 
proposed defense arrangement was commonly analogy to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
called SEATO, standing for the Southeast Asia tion, NATO, was not valid, the initials SEATO 
Treaty Organization. After the treaty had been persisted. 
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the United Kingdom was said to favor Singapore. No mention of a permanent 
headquarters was contained in the final draft. 

The basic question which underlay all or most of the specific differences met 
in the negotiation of the SEATO treaty concerned the nature of the alliance 
to be established. On the one hand, some states, especially those located in the 
area, envisaged an organization parallelling NATO with a permanent and uni- 
fied command structure; others favored a looser alliance system, feeling that the 
time was not propitious for a NATO-type organization in the area and that a 
looser declaration of solidarity to which other states in the area might be per- 
suaded to adhere was more desirable at the moment. It was felt that the alli- 
ance could develop gradually into a broader organization if events warranted. 

Prior to the meeting on September 6, which led to the actual signing of the 
treaty, experts from the eight countries involved had convened in Manila on 

ember 1 to draw up a final draft, taking as the basis of discussion a draft 
submitted by the United States. 
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Treaty of Alliance, Political Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance, 
Signed by the Governments of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, Bled, 
Yugoslavia, August 9, 1954.’ 


The contracting parties reassert their fidelity to the principles enunciated in 
the United Nations Charter and their desire to contribute by uniting their ef. 
forts to the safeguarding of peace, to the consolidation of security and to the 
development of international cooperation. 

Resolved to ensure, in the most efficacious manner, the territorial integrity 
and political independence of their countries, in conformity with the principles 
and the clauses of the United Nations Charter; 

Inspired by the desire to extend and strengthen the basis of friendship and 
cooperation laid down by the treaty on friendship and cooperation, signed on 
February 28, 1953, at Ankara, between the countries, which has asserted itself 
as an extremely efficacious instrument; 

Keeping in view the fact that the above-mentioned treaty was always con- 
ceived as the first step towards an alliance; 

Considering that the realization of such an alliance is necessary, convinced 
that in any case the institution of a system of collective security between them 
through the conclusion of a treaty of alliance would constitute not only a deci- 
sive factor for their own security and independence, but would also be bene- 
ficial for all other countries devoted to the cause of a just peace, especially for 
those situated in their region; We have decided to conclude the present treaty. 





Article I 


The contracting parties commit themselves to settle, in conformity with the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, by peaceful means all international | 


disputes in which they might be involved and to abstain in their international 
relations from resorting to the threat or use of force in any way which would be 
incompatible with the aims of the United Nations. 


Article II 


The contracting parties have agreed that any armed aggression against one, 
or several of them, at any part of their territories, shall be considered as an | 
aggression against all the contracting parties, which, in consequence, exercising | 
the right of the legitimate individual or collective defence, recognized by Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, shall individually or collectively render ; 
assistance to the party or parties attacked, undertaking in common accord and | 
immediately all measures, including the use of armed force, which they shall | 
deem necessary for efficacious defence. 


1The Times (London), August 10, 1954. Text as translated by Tanjug, official Yugoslav news 
agency. 
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The contracting parties, with reserve to Article 7 of the present treaty, commit 
themselves not to conclude peace or any other arrangement with the aggressor, 
unless they should have previously reached common accord among themselves. 


Article III 


With the purpose of ensuring, in a lasting and effiacious manner, the realiza- 
tion of the objects of the present treaty, the contracting parties have undertaken 
the obligation to extend to each other mutual assistance in order to maintain 
and strengthen their defensive capacity. 


Article IV 


With the purpose of ensuring an efficacious application of the present treaty, 
the following has been decided: — 

(i) to establish a permanent council composed of the Foreign Ministers and 
of such other members of the Governments of the contracting parties whose 
presence might be deemed necessary according to the requirements of the 
situation and the nature of the matters under examination. 

The permanent council would be convened regularly twice a year. It could 
also hold additional meetings whenever the Governments of all contracting 
parties consider it necessary. 

When not in session, the permanent council would exercise its functions 
through the intermediary of the permanent secretariat of the Ankara Treaty, 
in a manner to be determined. 

The conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, provided for by Article 1 
of the Ankara Treaty, is replaced by the permanent council. 

Decisions on essential questions will be passed in unanimity by the perma- 
nent council. 

(ii) The General Staffs of the contracting parties shall continue their joint 
work started in conformity with Articles 2 and 3 of the Ankara agreement, taking 
into account the provisions of the present treaty. 


Article V 


In the event that the situation envisaged by Article 2 of the present treaty 
should occur, the contracting parties would immediately undertake mutual 
consultations and the permanent council would meet urgently to determine the 
measures which should be jointly undertaken, in addition to those already taken 
on the grounds of Article 2 to meet the situation. 


Article VI 


In the event of a grave deterioration of the international situation and espe- 
cially in the areas where such deterioration could have a negative effect, direct 
or indirect, upon the security of their area, the contracting parties shall consult 
each other, with a view to examining the situation and determining their atti- 
tude. 

The contracting parties, conscious that an armed aggression against a coun- 
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try, other than themselves, could, by extending, directly or indirectly threaten 





the security or integrity of one or several of them, have agreed on the follow- 
ing: — 

In the event of an armed aggression against a country towards which one or 
several of the contracting parties should at the moment of the signing of the | 
present treaty have undertaken obligations of mutual assistance, the contracting 
parties will consult each other on the measures to be taken, in conformity with 
the aims of the United Nations, to meet the situation which would have thus 
been created in their area. | 

It is understood that consultations provided for under this article could also 
include an urgent meeting of the permanent council. 


Article VII 


The contracting parties shall immediately inform the United Nations Security 
Council of armed aggression of which they were victims and of the measures 
undertaken for legitimate defence. 

They shall halt the aforementioned measures when the Security Council has 
effectively applied the measures mentioned in Article 51 of the United Nations | 

er. 

Similarly, the Governments of the contracting parties shall, without delay, | 
make the declaration foreseen by the Resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly on November 17, 1950, on the duties of States in the case of an out- | 
break of hostilities and shall act in conformity with the aforementioned resolu- 
tion. 


Article VIII 


The contracting parties reiterate their decision not to participate in any coal- 
ition directed against one of them, and not to undertake any commitments 
incompatible with the provisions of the present treaty. | 


Article IX 


The provisions of the present treaty do not affect and cannot be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the rights and obligations arising for the contracting 
parties from the United Nations Charter. 
Article X | 

The provisions of the present treaty do not affect and cannot be interpreted | 
as affecting in any way the rights and obligations which, for Greece and Turkey, | 
arise from the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949. 


Article XI 


i 


The treaty of friendship and cooperation concluded between the contracting 
parties in Ankara on February 28, 1953, remains in force in so far as it has been | 
altered by the provisions of the present treaty. 

The contracting parties are agreed that in regard to the duration of the | 
Ankara Treaty the provisions of Article 13 of the present treaty shall be applied. 
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Article XII 


The provisions of Article 9 of the treaty of friendship and cooperation of 
February 28, 1953, shall be applicable to the present treaty under the same 
conditions. 

Article XIII 


The present treaty has been concluded for a period of 20 years. 

If none of the contracting parties should cancel it one year before its term 
has expired, the treaty shall be considered as tacitly prolonged for another year, 
and so forth, until cancelled by one of the contracting parties. 


Article XIV 


The present treaty will be ratified by the contracting parties in conformity 
with their respective constitutional regulations. It will come into force on the 
day on which the last ratification instruments have been deposited. 


Text of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Signed at Manila, 
the Philippines, September 8, 1954.’ 


The Parties to this Treaty, 

Recognizing the sovereign equality of all the Parties, 

Reiterating their faith in the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments, 

Reaffirming that, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and 
declaring that they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote 
self-government and to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples 
desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities, 

Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom and to uphold the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law, and to promote 
the economic well-being and development of all peoples in the treaty area, 

Intending to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that any 
potential aggressor will appreciate that the Parties stand together in the area, 
and 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense for the pre- 
servation of peace and security, 

Therefore agree as follows: 


Article I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security and justice are 
not endangered, and to refrain in their international relations from the threat 
2 use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 

ations. 


? Department of State, Bulletin, XXXI, p. 393-395. 
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Article II 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive activities directed 
from without against their territorial integrity and political stability. 


Article III 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate 
with one another in the further development of economic measures, including 
technical assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social 
well-being and to further the individual and collective efforts of governments 
towards these ends. 


Article IV 


1. Each Party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the Parties or against any State or territory which 
the Parties by unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would endanger 
its own peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory or the sovereignty or political independence of any Party in the 
treaty area or of any other State or territory to which the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of this Article from time to time apply is threatened in any way other 
than by armed attack or is affected or threatened by any fact or situation which 


might endanger the peace of the area, the Parties shall consult immediately in | 
order to agree on the measures which should be taken for the common defense. | 


8. It is understood that no action on the territory of any State designated by 
unanimous agreement under paragraph 1 of this Article or on any territory so 
designated shall be taken except at the invitation or with the consent of the 
government concerned. 


Article V 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The 
Council shall provide for consultation with regard to military and any other 
planning as the situation obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time 
require. The Council shall be so organized as to be able to meet at any time. 


Article VI 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in any 
way the rights and obligations of any of the Parties under the Charter of the 
United Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Each Party declares that none of the in- 
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ternational engagements now in force between it and any other of the Parties 
or any third party is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and under- 
takes not to enter into any international engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article VII 


Any other State in a position to further the objectives of this Treaty and to 
contribute to the security of the area may, by unanimous agreement of the 
Parties, be invited to accede to this Treaty. Any State so invited may become a 
Party to the Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines. The Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines shall inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 


Article VIII 


As used in this Treaty, the “treaty area” is the general area of Southeast Asia, 
including also the entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the general area of 
the Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude. The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, amend 
this Article to include within the treaty area the territory of any State acceding 
to this Treaty in accordance with Article VII or otherwise to change the treaty 
area. 


Article 1X 


1. This Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that government to the other signatories. 

2. The Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties 
in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments 
of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, which shall notify all of the other signatories of such 
deposit. 

3. The Treaty shall enter into force between the States which have ratified 
it as soon as the instruments of ratification of a majority of the signatories shall 
have been deposited, and shall come into effect with respect to each other 
State on the date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


Article X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but any Party may cease to be 
a Party one year after its notice of denunciation has been given to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines, which shall inform the governments 
of the other Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation. 


Article XI 


The English text of this Treaty is binding on the Parties, but when the Parties 
have agreed to the French text thereof and have so notified the Government of 
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the Republic of the Philippines, the French text shall be equally authentic and / 
binding on the Parties. | 


| 


Understanding of the United States of America 


The United States of America in executing the present Treaty does so with 
the understanding that its recognition of the effect of aggression and armed 
attack and its agreement with reference thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, apply 
only to communist aggression but affirms that in the event of other aggression or 
armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 2. , 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty.’ 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 


Protocol to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Signed at 
Manila, the Philippines, September 8, 1954. 


Designation of states and territory as to which provisions of Article IV and 
Article III are to be applicable: 

The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty unanimously 
designate for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty the States of Cambodia 
and Laos and the free territory under the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above mentioned states and territory shal] | 
be eligible in respect of the economic measures contemplated by Article III. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simultaneously with the coming into force 
of the Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed this Proto- | 
col to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty.’ 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 


Text of the Pacific Charter.’ 


The Delegates of Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of 
the Philippines, the Kingdom of Thailand, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America; 

Desiring to establish a firm basis for common action to maintain peace and } 
security in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific; 

Convinced that common action to this end, in order to be worthy and effec 
tive, must be inspired by the highest principles of justice and liberty; | 

Do hereby proclaim: 

First, in accordance with the provisions of the United Nations Charter, they | 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and they 
will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government and | 
to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able | 
to undertake its responsibilities; 





3 Signatures not reproduced here. 5 Signatures not reproduced here. 
*Department of State, Bulletin, XXXI, *Department of State, Bulletin, XXXl, 
p- 395-396. p- 393. 
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c and Second, they are each prepared to continue taking effective practical meas- 
ures to ensure conditions favorable to the orderly achievment of the foregoing 
in accordance with their constitutional procedures; 

Third, they will continue to cooperate in the economic, social and cultural 
fields in order to promote higher living standards, economic progress and social 
with | well-being in this region; 
rmed Fourth, as declared in the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, they are 
apply determined to prevent or counter by appropriate means any attempt in the 
ion or treaty area to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or territorial 


| 


/ 


integrity. 
1 this Proclaimed at Manila, this eighth day of September, 1954. 
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of the Questionnaire Relating to Trust Territories: Interim Report . . . New 
York, Document T/1128, June 10, 1954. 2 p. 





PETITIONS 


102. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Standing Committee on Petitions. Peti- 
tions Concerning the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration, | 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/C.2/L.108, | 
August 10, 1954. 26 p. limited. 


REPORTS 


103. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (14th session). Examination of Annual 
Reports: Observations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on the Annual Report for 1952-1953 on the Trust Territory of Nauru, 
New York, Document T/1125, June 4, 1954. 4 p. 

104. —-—. ———. Examination of Annual Reports: Observations of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on the Annual Report for 
1952-1953 on the Trust Territory of New Guinea. New York, Document T/1124, 
June 4, 1954. 8 p. 

105. . ———. Examination of Annual Reports: Observations of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on the Annual Report for 
1953 on the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. New York, Document T/1126, 
June 21, 1954. 6 p. 

106. ———. ———. Examination of Annual Reports: Observations of the World Health 
Organization on the Annual Reports for 1953 for the Trust Territories of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration, Western Samoa, New Guinea, Nauru and the 
Pacific Islands: Letter dated 27 May 1954 from the Director-General of the 
World Health Organization to the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
T/1122, June 1, 1954. 24 p. 





INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 


107. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Am- | 


batielos Case (Greece v. United Kingdom). Leyden, IC] Sales No. 116, 1954. 
607 p. Text in English and French. printed. 

108. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Case of the 
Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943. (Preliminary Question) (Italy v. 
France, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and United States 
of America): Judgment of June 15th, 1954. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 119, 1954. 
[30 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

109. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Effect of Awards 
of Compensation Made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal: Advisory 
Opinion of July 13th, 1954. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 120, 1954. [54 p.] Text in 
English and French. printed. 
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110. -——. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. “Electricité de 
Beyrouth” Company Case (France v. Lebanon): Order of July 29th, 1954. Leyden, 
IC] Sales No. 123, 1954. [5 p.] printed. 

111. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Treatment in 
Hungary of Aircraft and Crew of United States of America (United States of 
America v. Hungarian People’s Republic): Order of July 12th, 1954. Leyden, 
IC] Sales No. 121, 1954. [6 p.] printed. 

112. . Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Treatment in 
Hungary of Aircraft and Crew of United States of America (United States of 
America v. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics): Order of July 12th, 1954. Leyden, 
IC] Sales No. 122, 1954. [6 p.] printed. 





SECRETARIAT 


DocuMENTS 

113. United Nations. General Assembly (9th session). Annual Report of the 
Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1953-30 June 1954. 
New York, Document A/2663, 1954. 120 p. $1.25. printed. 

Appears in printed form as General Assembly Official Records (9th session), 
Supplement 1. 

114, ———. [Secretariat.] Administrative Rules Adopted at the 5th Session of the 
Joint Staff Pension Board, April 1954. New York, Document JSPB/G.5/Rev.2, 
August 1954. 14 p. 

115. United States. Congress (83d, 2d sess.) Senate. Committee of the Judiciary. 
Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and 
other Internal Security Laws. Second Report . on the Activities of United 
States Citizens Employed by the United Nations. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, March 22, 1954. 53 p. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
116. Sbarounis, Athanase J. “Taxation of the United Nations Officials.” Revue 
Helénique de Droit International, January-March 1954 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 1-19. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
117. Food and Agriculture Organization. Constitution, Rules and Regulations . . 
Rome, March 1954. 107 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 
118, . The State of Food and Agriculture 1954: Review and Outlook. Rome, 
August 1954. 157 p. $1.50. printed. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 


119. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation.” External Affairs, July 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 7), p. 230-234. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


120. Food and Agriculture Organization. Considerations and Procedures for the 
Successful Introduction of Farm Mechanization. Rome, FAO Development Paper 
No. 44, June 1954. 32 p. + appendix. 50¢. printed. 
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121. ———. Co-Operative Hybrid Maize Tests in European and Mediterranea, 
Countries — 1952. Rome, FAO Development Paper No. 42, March 1954. 179 p. 
$2.00. printed. 

122. ———. Forest Plantation Protection against Diseases and Insect Pests. Rome, 
FAO Forestry Development Paper No. 3, June 1954. 41 p. 50¢. printed. 

123. ———. Rice Enrichment in the Philippines. Rome, FAO Nutritional Studies 
No. 12, March 1954. 109 p. $1.00. printed. 

124, ———. Report of the 34 Conference on Nutrition Problems in Latin America, 
Caracas, Venezuela, 19-28 October 1953. Sponsored jointly by FAO and WHO, 
pee FAO Nutrition Meetings Report Series No. 8, June 1954. 60 p. 50¢ | 
rinted. 

195, . Water Laws in Moslem Countries. Rome, FAO Development Paper 
No. 43, March 1954, 202 p. $2.00. printed. 








INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
| 
LOAN OPERATIONS 

126. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree. | 
ment (French West Africa Railway Project) between Republic of France and | 
International Bank . . Dated June 10, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 100 
FR, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

127, ———. Guarantee Agreement (Reisseck-Kreuzeck Project) between Republic of 
Austria and International Bank . . Dated July 19, 1954. Washington, Loan 
Number 102 AUA, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

128. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Sui Gas Project) between Dominion of Pakistan 
and International Bank . . . Dated June 2, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 
99 PAK, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

129. ———. Loan Agreement (Aberdeen-Kaksapana Project) between Government of 


Ceylon and International Bank . Dated July 9, 1954. Washington, Loan 


Number 101 CE, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

130. ———. Loan Agreement (French West Africa Railway Project) between Inter- 
national Bank . . . and Office Central des Chemins de Fer de la France 
d’Outre-Mer and Regie des Chemins de Fer de l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 
Dated June 10, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 100 FR, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

131. ———. Loan Agreement (Reisseck-Kreuzeck Project) between Internationa 
Bank . and Osterreichische Elektrizitétswirtschafts-Akteingesellschaft (Ver- 
bundgesellschaft) and Osterreichische Draukraftwerke Akteingesellschaft, Dated 
July 19, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 102 AUA, n.d. 26 p. printed. 

132. ———. Loan Agreement (Sui Gas Project) between International Bank 
and Sui Gas Transmission Company Limited, Dated June 2, 1954. Washington, 
Loan Number 99 PAK, n.d. 27 p. printed. 

133. ———. Pacific Railway Project. Loan Agreement between International Bank 


and Ferrocarril Del Pacifico, S.A. de C.V., dated August 24, 1954. Guar- | 


antee Agreement between United Mexican States and International Bank 
dated August 24, 1954. Washington, n.d. Loan Number 103 ME, n.d. [23 p.] 
printed. 

INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ASSEMBLY 


134. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (8th session). Minutes 
of the Plenary Meetings. Montreal, Document 7505, A8-P/10, August 1954. 
79 p. $1.00. 
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135. —-—. ———. Administrative Commission. Report . . Montreal, Document 
7493, AS-AD/22, 1954. 60 p. 75¢. printed. 
136. ———. ———. Executive Committee. Report . Montreal, Document 7494, 


A/8-EX/22, 1954. 26 p. 50¢. printed. 


COUNCIL 

137. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] International Air Serv- 
ices Transit Agreement. Signed at Chicago on 7 December 1944. Montreal, 
Document 7500, 1954. [39 p.] 25¢. Text in English, French and Spanish. 


rinted. 

138. ———.———. Manual of ICAO Standard Atmosphere. Montreal, May 1954. 
132 p. $1.25. printed. 

139. ———. Ocean Station Vessel Manual: 3d Edition incorporating amendments 


made by the 4th ICAO Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Stations, Februa 
1954. Montreal, Document 6926-AN/856/3, June 1954. 41 p. 50¢. perce | 

140. ———. [Council.] Procedures for Air Navigation Services: Rules of the Air and 
Air Traffic Services. 5th Edition, 1954. Montreal, Document 4444-RAC/501/5, 
1954. iv + [60 p.] + appendices -+ model ICAO forms. printed. 

141. ———. Council (21st session). Action . . 2 February-7 April 1954. Mon- 
treal, Document 7484~C/872-1954, June 1954. 37 p. 50¢. printed. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 

142. International Civil Aviation Organization. Conference on Coordination of Air 

Transport in Europe (Strasbourg, April-May 1954): Report. Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7575—-CATE/1, 1954. 38 p. + annexes. $1.00. printed. 

143, ———. [Council.] Special Middle East Communications Meeting, Rhodes, 

Greece, May 1954: Report of Meeting. Montreal, Document 7486-COM/549, 


July 1954. 93 p. + map. $1.00. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 

144, International Civil Aviation Organization. Meteorological Division. Report of 

the Fourth Session, Montreal, 15 June-14 July 1954. Montreal, Document 7520- 
MET/525, September 1954. [204 p.] $2.25. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
145. International Labor Organization. 8th Report . to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1954. 332 p. $2.00. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
146. “The Asian Regional Conference.” International Labour Review, May 1954 
(Vol. 69, No. 5), p-. 395-414. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


37th Session 
(1954) 
147. International Labor Organization. Conference (37th session). Financial and 
Budgetary Questions: 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report II, 1954. 74 p. 
printed. 
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148. ———. ———. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1954. xiii 
ma f g + 472 p. $6.00, 
Contains list of delegations, membership of committees, verbatim records of 
proceedings, reports of committees, resolutions adopted, and index of subjects 
and speakers. 
149. —-—. ———. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations (Articles 19 and £2 of the Constitution): 3d Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part IV), 1954. 86 p- $1.00. printed. 


150. ———. ———. Report of the Director-General: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva 
Report I, 1954. 144 p. $1.00. printed. 
151. ———. ———. Summary of Information Relating to the Submission to the Com- 


petent Authorities of Conventions and Recommendations Adopted by the Inter. 
national Labour Conference (Article 19 of the Constitution): 3d Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part III), 1954. 9 p. 10¢. printed. 

152. .———. Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the 
Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part I), 1954, 239 p. 
$2.50. printed. 

153. ———. -——. Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions (Article 19 of the 
Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report III (Part II), 1954. 
72 p. $1.00. printed. 

154, ———. ———. Technical Assistance. France, 1954. 100 p. + map. 75¢. printed. 





38th Session 
(1955) 

155. International Labor Organization. Conference (38th session). Penal Sane- 
tions for Breaches of Contract of Employment: 6th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report VI (1), 1954. 14 p. 25¢. printed. 

156. ———. . Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled: 4th Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report IV (1), 1954. 38 p. 25¢. printed. 

157. ———. -——. Vocational Training in Agriculture: 7th Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, Report VII (1), 1954. 78 p. 50¢. printed. 

158. . ———. Welfare Facilities for Workers: 8th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report VIII (1), 1954. 96 p. 75¢. printed. 








GOVERNING BODY 
117th Session 
(November 1951) 


159. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (117th session). Minutes 
. Geneva [?], n.d. 143 p. printed. 


125th Session 
(May 1954) 

160. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (125th session). 8th Item 
on the Agenda: Report of the Officers of the Governing Body on the Determina- 
tion of the States of Chief Industrial Importance. Geneva, Document G.B.125/ 
8/13, n.d. 13 p. 

161. —-—. ———. 7th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee of Experts on 
the Protection of Dockers against Accidents. Geneva, Document G.B.125/7/7, 
n.d. 18 p. 


162. ———. . 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 





Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.125/10/20, n.d. 17 p. 
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163. ———. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organiza- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.125/12/15, n.d. 14 p. 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


164. International Labor Office. Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries. 
Geneva, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38, 1954. 188 p. $1.25. printed. 

165. . Minimum Wages in Latin America, Geneva, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 34, 1954, 184 p. $1.00. printed. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


166. International Monetary Fund. 5th Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions. 


1954. Washington, n.d. 367 P: printed. 
167. . Schedule of Par Values: 19th Issue. Washington, April 30, 1954. 22 p. 


printed. 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


DocuMENTS 
168. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (18th session). Reports of the 
International Telecommunication Union. New York, Document E/2611, May 27, 
1954. 1 p. 
Covering document transmitting report only. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
169. Schroeder, Peter B. “The Radio Amateur in International Legislation and 
Administration.” The American Journal of International Law, July 1954 (Vol. 
48, No. 3), p. 421-433. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


170. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Contracting Parties. International 
Trade, 1953. Switzerland, Sales No. GATT/1954-3, June 1954. 141 p. + tables. 
$1.50. printed. 


Unrrep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 

171. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Uni- 
versity Teaching of Social Sciences: Political Science. A Report prepared by 
William A. Robson. Paris, April 1954. 244 p. + index. $1.50. printed. 

172. United States. Department of State. An Appraisal of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization by the Delegation of the United 
States of America to the Second Extraordinary Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO, July 1-4, 1953. Washington, Government Printing Office ( Depart- 
ment of State Publication 5209, International Organization and Conference Series 
IV, UNESCO 22), October 1953. 18 p. printed. 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 



































173. McCoy, Raymond F. “Russia Joins UNESCO.” World Alliance News Letter, 193. 
September 1954 (Vol. 30, No. 7), p. 4, 6. 71 
y} 
Worip HEALTH ORGANIZATION | - 
EXECUTIVE BOARD - 
174. World Health Organization. Executive Board (14th session). Official Records | C 
. . . No. 57: . . . Resolutions, Annexes. Geneva, July 1954. 24 p. 50¢. | 196 
WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 1 
175. World Health Organization. Assembly (7th). Final List of Documents. Geneva, | 
Document A7/41, May 26, 1954. 17 p. 
176. ———. ———. Financial Report and Accounts of WHO for 1953 and the Report 
of the External Auditor: Report of the ad hoc Committee of the Executive Board, 197 
Geneva, Document A7/AFL/10, May 5, 1954. 4 p. I 
177. ———. ———. Modification in the Programme for 1954. Geneva, Document 198 
A7/P&B/3, April 30, 1954. 24 p. y 
178. ——-—. ——— . Official Records . . . No. 54: Financial Report, 1 January-3] 
December 1953, Supplement to the Annual Report of the Director-General for | 
1953 and Report of the External Auditor . . . Geneva, April 1954. v + 77 p. 
50¢. printed. 
179. ———. ———. Procedural Decisions. Index to Resolutions. Geneva, Document | 196 
A7/40, May 21, 1954. 10 p. | 
180. ———. . Report on WHO Participation in the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. Geneva, Document A7/P&B/2, April 30, 1954. 50 p | 
181. —-—. ———. General Committee. Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/37, 20 
May 20, 1954. 3 p. ; 
182. . Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters. Ist ] 
Report _ . . . Geneva, Document A7/19, May 1954. 4 p. 
183. " . .2d Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/28, May 17, 1954. on) 
5 p. 
184. , .3d Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/29, May 18, 1954. 
8 p. 
185." : . .4th Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/31, May 19, 20: 
1954. 7 p. 
186. ‘ , . 5th Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/34, May 19, 20: 
1954. 3p | 
187. ——-—. —-—— .Committee on International Quarantine. Ist Report 90. 
Geneva, ‘Document A7/P&B/4-WHO/1IQ/13, March 1, 1954. 62 p. + addenda. | 
188. —-—. -——. Committee on Program and Budget. Ist Report . . . Geneva, 
Document A7/17, May 12, 1954. 4p 
189. . ; .2d Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/18, May 12, 1954. | 
3 p. 
190." ; ‘ . 38d Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/21, May 13, 1954. | 
1 p. Doct 
191. ‘ : .4th Report . . . Geneva, Document A7/32, May 19, 
1954. 12 p | 20 
192. ——-. ——— . [Committee on Program and Budget.] Review and Approval of 


the Regular Programme and Budget Estimates for 1955 (Article 18 (f): Effect 
upon Proposed Regular Programme for 1955 of Modifications in Programme for 
1954. Geneva, Document A7/P&B/11, May 5, 1954. 6 p. + annexes. 20 
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EXPERT COMMITTEES 


193. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Biological Standardization. 
7th Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 86, June 1954, 22 p. 
25¢. printed. 

194. ———. Expert Committee on Malaria. 5th Report . . . Geneva, Technical 
Report Series No. 80, June 1954. 42 p. 25¢. printed. 

195. ———. Expert Committee on Public Health Administration. Methodology of 
Planning an Integrated Health Programme for Rural Areas, 2d Report . 
Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 83, June 1954. 46 p. 25¢. printed. 

196, ———. First International Conference of National Committees on Vital and 
Health Statistics. Report . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 85, June 
1954. 27 p. 25¢. printed. 


WorLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


197. World Meteorological Organization. Annual Report . . . 1953. Geneva, 
Document WMO-No. 29.RP.14, 1954. 74 p. + annexes. 
198. ———. Basic Documents of the World Meteorological Organization. 1st Edition. 


1953. Geneva, Document WMO-No. 15.BD.1, 1953. 123 p. Sw. fr. 3— printed. 
Contains Convention of WMO, General Regulations, Staff Regulations, and 
Financial Regulations of WMO, Agreement between the United Nations and 
WMO and Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the Specialized 
Agencies. 

199. ———. List of Publications of the World Meteorological Organization. Geneva 

[?], June 16, 1954. 7 p. 


CONGRESS 


200. World Meteorological Organization. Congress (1st). Final Report: Volume I. 
Resolutions. Geneva, Document WMO-No. 1/I, October 1951. 117 p. Sw. fr. 2-. 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

201. World Meteorological Organization. Executive Committee (lst session). 

Resolutions. Geneva, Document WMO-No. 3, May 1952. 14 p. Sw. fr. 0,50. 


printed. 

202. ———. Executive Committee (2d session). Resolutions. Geneva, Document 
WMO-No. 4, May 1952. 151 p. Sw. fr. 2,50. printed. 

203. ———. Executive Committee (3d session). Resolutions. Geneva, Document 
WMO-No. 6, November 1952. 51 p. Sw. fr. 2.50. printed. 

204. —-—. Executive Committee (4th session). Abridged Report with Resolutions. 


Geneva, Document WMO-No. 20.RC.5, 1953. 116 p. Sw. fr. 3.50. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CouNCIL OF EUROPE 


DocuMENTS 
205. [Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly.] Joint Meeting of the Members 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and of the Members of 
the Common Assembly of the European Community of Coal and Steel: Official 
Report of the Debate. Strasbourg, June 22, 1953. 132 p. printed. 
206. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (6th ordinary session). Documents, 
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Working Papers, Volume II. Strasbourg, 1954. [96 p.] Text in English ang 
French. printed. 
Consists of Report of the Committee on General Affairs on the future position 
of the Saar. 

207. —-—. ———. The Future Position of the Saar. Appendix to.the Report of the 
Committee on General Affairs, presented by M. van der Goes van Naters, Rap. 
porteur. Strasbourg, 1954. 275 p. + charts. printed. 

208. ———. Consultative Assembly (6th ordinary session, Ist part). Documents, 


Working Papers: Volume I. Strasbourg, 1954. 397 p. + index and numeric] | 


listing of documents. Text in English and French. printed. 


209. —-—.———. Texts Adopted . . . Strasbourg, 1954. 40 p. Text in English 
and French. printed. 
210. —-—. Consultative Assembly (6th ordinary session, 2d part). Draft Agenda, 


Draft Time-Table, Explanatory Notes. Strasbourg [?], n.d. 51 p. Text in English 
and French. printed. 

211. ———. Directorate of Information. Balance Sheet of the Work of the Council 
of Europe (1949-1954). Strasbourg, May 5, 1954. 62 p. printed. 





212. ———. ———. Five European Conventions (II-XII-1953). Strasbourg, 1954. 


80 p. printed. 


Contains texts of Interim Agreements on Social Security, ae Convention | 


on Social and Medical Assistance together with Protocol on Refugees, European 
Convention on the Equivalence of Diplomas leading to admission to Universi- 
ties, and European Convention relating to the Formalities required for Patent 
Applications. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
213. Mayer, René. “Organisation européenne et coexistence pacific.” Politique 
Etrangére, July 1954 (Vol. 19, No. 3), p. 249-256. 
214. Vito, Francesco. “L’Integrazione Economica dell’ Europa e il Problema delle 
Communita Internazionali Specializzate.” Revista Internazionale di Scienz 
Sociali, July-August 1954 (Vol. 35, No. 4), p. 307-319. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


215. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “NATO’s Atlantic Command.” 
External Affairs, July 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 7), p. 218-221. 

216. ———. -——. “North Atlantic Council Ministerial Session — Paris, April 1954.” 
External Affairs, June 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 6), p. 186-189. 

217. “Italy and the Atlantic Pact.” Italian Affairs, July 1954 (Vol. 3, No. 4), 
p. 401-404. 

218. United Kingdom. Central Office of Information. Alliance for Peace. The First 


Five Years of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. London, Her Majesty's | 


Stationery Office, 1954. 36 p. 2s. net. printed. 


BALKAN PACT 


” 


219. Lang, Rikard. “Balkan Economists Cooperate. 
Affairs (Yugoslav), June 16, 1954 (Vol. 5, No. 101), p. 3-4. 

220. Maccas, Leon. “Balkan Consultative Assembly — its Importance and Perspec- 
tives.” Review of International Affairs (Yugoslav), July 1, 1954 (Vol. 5, No. 103), 

. 5-7. 

oat. Radovanovic, Ljuba. “La politique du traité d’Ankara.” Politique Etrangeére, 
July 1954 (Vol. 19, No. 3), p. 257-274. 

222. Vikov, Rade. “Tripartite Alliance.” Review of International Affairs (Yugo- 
slav), June 16, 1954 (Vol. 5, No. 101), p. 1-2. 
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